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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


S O long ago as 1833, the late Mr Dyce, who cannot 
be suspected of an undiscrimxnating enthusiasm 
for our old writers, remarked *‘that Randolph’s works 
deserve to be reprinted;"' the Rev, Joseph Hunter 
(“New Illustrations of Shakespeare/’ 1845) speaks 
cf this poet as “ less known than he deserves to be 
and that such a repubhcation has not hitherto been 
attempted, while a crowd of obscurer and less valuable 
authors have found editors, appears to be one of 
those anomalies and caprices of fortune which it is 
impossible to account for. Of all the minor English 
poets of his century, Randolph may perhaps be 
considered as standing at the head. He was dis- 
tin^aished by his wealth and hap{un«ss «<>f fancy, a 
fertile and racy wit, and a vein of*fpcA^t 'the fresh- 
ness of which always charms, wfrile itk m^lowness 
and propriety in one so young cannot f^i) ,t#lake us 
agreeably by surprise. Possibly if he^hi^ lived to 
pubhsh his work^ he would have pruned some of the 
luxuriances of his too libertine muse. In the eariy 
development of his powers, and the precocity of his 
genius, he excelled even Browne, Suckling, and Carew; 
and on the whole, his writings must 1^ allowed to 


^ Shirleys Works, 1833, i Ixxvii 
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faoldift fi# higher place in our literature than those of 
the^ee poets just named. 

The present edition embraces evei}'thin|r which is 
known to be extant from the poet’s pen^ both in prose 
and verse. All the early printed copies from 1638 to 
1668 are more or less imperfect and inaccurate, and 
the following pages contain, with the fullest account 
of Randolph’s life, much that has not hitherto been 
collected, and several pieces believed to be now 
printed for the first time. The portrait which faces 
the title has been carefully re*engraved from the 
original print attached to the edition of 1640. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr Henry 
Huth and Mr F. W. Cosens for the loan of several 
MSS. referred to in the course of the book \ to Mr 
A. G. Greenhill, of St John’s College, Cambridge, for 
his help in getting me the dates of Randolph’s admis- 
sion, &C., at Trinity ; and to Mr H. R. Luard for a 
tracing of the autograph signatures of the poet from 
the College Register. 

Colonel Chester obligingly informs me that he has 
made repeated search for the will of the poet at 
Doctors’ Commons without success; but it is more 
than probable that Randolph died intestate. 

W C H, 


Kensington, London 
March 1875 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS 
RANDOLPH. 


Thomas Ranoolth, one of the most delightful lyric 
and dramatic poets of his age, was the second son 
of William Randolph, gentleman, of Hammes^ 1 [oow 
Hamsey), in the hundred of Barcombe, and rape of 
Lewes, county of Sussex, by his first wife, Elizabethi 
daughter of Thomas Smith, of Newnham<um-Badley^ 
near Daventry, Co. Northampton. The poet*s fath^ 
was steward to Edward I^ord 2 ^uch 

The poet was horn m 1605 at the house o( h&S 
maternal grandfather, in whose descendants the place 
remained down to the early years of the present 
centu^.i Its state, in Baker the* Northamptonshire 
his^rian’s day, is shown by an illustration which he 
gives. ** It stands/’ says he, ** on a bank at the end 
of the lane leading to Dodford.” Of the odier 
members of Randolph’s family we know nothings 
except that he had a younger brother Robert who^ 
according to Baker, took holy orders, and whose name 
will occur again. 

Randolph was baptized on the 15th June 1605^ 
received his education at Westminster as a Kii^s 
Scholar, and was thence chosen into Trinity Colle^, 


^ Baker's ** Northamptonsliire," i. 261. 
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Cambridge. He was matriculated a pensioner of 
Trinity College July 8, 1624, and graduated B.A. in 
January 1627*8, his name appeanng eighth on the list 
of bachelors. He was admitted a minor fellow sad 
of September 1629, and major fellow 23d March 
1631*21 when he proceeded M.A. In was 

incorporated M.A. at Oxford, but the precise date 
seems to be wanting. 

He very early began to exercise his poetical talents, 
if it be true, as it has been said, that a “ History of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour,'’ in verse, extant in Wood's 
time (it seems)^ m the juvenile author's own hand- 
writing, was composed at the age of nine or ten years. 
As he grew up, the ingenuity of his literary perform- 
ances procured him the esteem, as we shall see by 
numerous testimonies, of all who had any pretensions 
to wit, among the rest of Ben Jonson,* who adopted 
him as one of his sons, Thomas Bancroft. Sir Aston 
Cokain, and Shirley the dramatist, but particularly of 
those private and attached acquaintances, the Hattons 
of Kirby and the Staffords of Blathenvick, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, both of nhom afforded him substantial 
tokens of their regard and affectionate fnendship. 

Among Randolph’s works are three poetical effusions 
addressed to Jonson, of which one purports to have 
been composed on the occasion of his literary adop- 
tion, and another at the time uhen the veteran 
dramatist was out of humour with the public in con- 
sequence of the failure of the ‘‘New Inn." The 
third is entitled “ An Eclogue to Mr Jonson," and is 


^ ‘^Atbenac,’' edit. Blus, 1 564*6, and see “fasti," under 
i6tl. 

* Among the verses which accompany ihe Jealous levers/* 
1632, is a copy addressed to Randolph’s master, Master 
Osboston. They are couched m grateful and respectful terms, 
and the young {>oet gives his tutor the ment of everything which 
he has written worthy of preservation. An amiable hyperbole ! 
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the most interesting of all, since it portrays Randolph’s 
early life and studies at Cambridge, before he came 
to the metropolis. 

His lively and agreeable conversation had the un- 
fortunate effect of drawing him into the company of 
boister<jbsand quarrelsome spirits, and in one instance, 
at some festive gathering, a fray arose, in which the 
poet lost one of his fingers. Upon this accident he 
wrote two copies of verses, > inserted in the editions of 
his works. 

It is to be concluded that an irregular and too free 
mode of living had the effect of shortening Randolph’s 
valuable and busy life. After residing with his father 
for some time at Little Houghton, Northamptonshire, 
he went to stay with William Stafford of Blatheiiriek, 
where (under what precise circumstances is not known) 
he died m March 1634-5, m his thirtieth year.* On 
the 17th of the month he was buried in an aisle ad^ 
joining to Blatherwick Church, among the Stafford 
family ; and subsequently Sir Christopher (afterwards 
Lord) Hatton caused a monument of white marble, 
wreathed w-ith laurel, to be erected to his friend's 
memor>', with the follow'ing inscription, written by 
Peter Hausted, of Cambridge : * — 


> Only one appears in the 40 of 1638, but both occur in the 
editions of 1640-3, '52, *64, *68 It also appears from a passa^ 
m one of his poem» that latterly he was marked by the small* 
pox. 

* Both Mr Dyce and Mr Collier point out the discrepancy 
between the date of Randolph's birth and death, as given in the 
biographiea and the inscription upon Marshall’s portrait, pub* 
lished in 1640^ in which the poet is represented as having died 
in 16^ an «r/. 37 ; but perhaps the wording of this statement 
niay nave been careless, and the meaning may be that Ran- 
dolph was twenty*seven when the likeness engraved after his 
decease was taken. 

* Hausted was the author of a play called **The Rival 
Fnendi^" printed in 1633, after a good deal of difficuUyt 
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intmoris Satrom 

THOMiE RANDOLPHl (dum inter paudores) Fcelicissimi 
et facUlimi ingenii Juvems necnon niajora promittenti$ si fata 
vimm non mvidissent sseculo. 

Here sleepe thuteene 
Tc^ether in one tombe. 

And all these greate, yet quarrel! not for rome : 

The Muses and y« Graces teares did meete 
And grav'd these letters on ye churli^ sheete, 

Who having wept their fountaines drye 
Through the conduit of the eye, 

For their fremd who here does lye, 

Crept into his grave and dyed. 

And soe the Riddle is untyed. 

For this Church, proud that the Fates bequeath 
Unto her ever-honour*d trust 
Soe much and that soe precious dust. 

Hath crown'd her temples with an Tuye wreath, 
should have Laurelle beene, 

But y* the grieved plant to see him dead 
Tooke pet and withered. 

Cujus aneres brevi hac (qua potuit) imortalitate donat Chnsto* 

veto (quern deflemus) supplenda carmimbus qua* marmoris et 
%ri8 scandalum manebunt perpetuum.” 

The tvro anecdotes,^ which I subjoin here, of the poet 
maybe presumed to rest on some traditionalfoundation, 
and are at any rate worth quoting as the only things of 
the sort which appear to have been handed down — 


occasioned by some offence it gave when performed before the 
king and queen at Cambridge, 19th March 1631-2. Ifaust^ 
did not contribute any of the laudatory poems prefixed to the 
early copies of Randofph's works. See Halli well's '' Dictioni^ 
of Old Plays," in v. A cunous copy of verses upon Hausted*s 
** l^val Fnends" is inserted in Mr Huth's Inedited Poetical 
Miscellanies,’* 1870. Hausted was also the author of a Latin 
drama called Senile Odium," performed at Queen’s Colley, 
Cambndge, and pnnted in 12*, 1633. 

^ Hazlitt’s *‘JNew London Jest-^ok,” 1871, p. 33& 
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** Randolph, who was then a student in Cambridge, having 
stayed in London so long that be might truly be said to have had a 
parley with his empty purse, was resolved to see Ben Tonson with 
his associates who, as he heard, at a set time kept a club togetho’ 
at the Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar. Accordingly he went 
thither at the specified time ; but, being unknown to them, and 
wanting money, which, to a spint like Tom’s, was the most 
daunting thing in the world, he peeped into the room where thev 
were, and was espied by Ben Jonson, who, seeing him in a scholar’s 
threadbare habit, cned out, 'John Bo-peep, come in which 
accordingly he did. They immediately began to rhyme upon 
the meanness of his clothes, asking him if he could not make a 
verse, and withal to call for his quart of sack. There being but 
four of them, he immetliately replied — 

* 1 John Bo-peep, 

To yi»u four hheep, 

With each one hit go d fleece . 

1 r that you are wiJhng, 

I o give me five shilling, 

*Ti» fifteen pence a-piece ’ 

• Why,’ exclaimed Ben Ton«ton, * I believe this is my son Ran- 
dolph , * which being made known to them, he was kindly 
entertained in their company, and Ben Jonson ever after called 
him bis son. " 

The other storj' is taken from the MS common-place- 
5cKjJ:of“ffeTrry"^Nnmifen of^rfetrr, arrtf rscacAW 
“ Randolph his answer to some merry companion ^ — 

" Several wits being a drinking together, hearing that Ran- 
dolph the poet was in the houve, being desirous to make sport 
wito iiim, sent for him into their comtiany Randolph came to 
them they in their ch^ourse propounded who was the best 
poet, so one said Virgil, another Horace, another Ovid, &c., and 
mve their reasons. Randolph being demanded his opinion, said 
he thought the sweet singer of Israel the best. They asked him 
why ? He said because — 

‘ From all the ills that I have done, Lord, quit me out of hand, 

And make me not a scome to fools that nothing understand.’ ” 

The following has been attributed to several poets, 
but Sir Aston Cokain, it will be presently seen, in his 
** Poems,’’ 165^9 gives it to Randolph ; and elsewhere 
the (no doubt apocryphal) story is still further hn- 
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proved^ and acclimatised by the introduction in it 
of Henrietta Maria as the heroine — 

Si yeruin hoc esset, ^au/>er ubtquejMet^ 

In tbalamis, regina, tuis hie node jacerem *' — 

Erigiished, 

** Queen, in your chamber 1 should lie to-night, 

If a poor man lies everywhere^ were nght 

“ To Sir Robert Htlhard. 

** Who made this distich, it is fit I tell. 

Which I have Englished but indifTrent well — 

I think Tom Randolph. Tardon what’s amiss 
In my translation for my gift of his. 

Whom you and I so well did love and know. 

When Cambridge (for his wit) enlolJ’d him so.” 

So far Cokam. The jae-iTespftt^ however, is far 
older than Randolph’s tune, and is to be foun<l in 
Italian in Domenichi's “Facetie, Motti, e Burle,” 1565, 
p. 459, where the reply is attributed to the secretary 
of the Queen of Poland. 

Cokam speaks of bis peTSona\ acquaintance with 
Randolph — 

“ Donne, Suckling, Randolph^ Drayton, Massinger, 
Habington, Sandys, May, my acquaintance were , 
Jonson, Chapman, and Holland 1 have seen ” 

And Thomas Bancroft, in his **Two Books of Epi- 
grams and Epitaphs," 1639, has the following — 


On Thomas RandalL 

** Who knew not this brave spark of Phoebus? whose 
Both life and learning might detraction pose, 

Save only that he drank too greedily 

Of the Muses’ spring, and leu the Sisters dry? 

Who (smiling) therefore gave the Fates command 
His body to convert to pearly sand. 

And strew it in their fountain, there to shine 

Like his clear thoughts, and make this draught divine. ” 
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In the Address to the Reader attached to the 
‘^Jealous Lovers," 1632, Randolph himself observes : 

1 do not aim at the name of a poet. I have always 
admired the free raptures of poetry ; but it is too 
unthrifty a science for my fortunes.” 

As elsewhere noticed,^ Randolph is commemo- 
rated by George Daniel of Beswick among the choice 
spirits of his age — 

*'The noble Falkland, Digby, Carew, Mayne, 

Beaumont, kand<flph^ Allen, Rutter, May.” 

The opinions and feelings of men of the period 
who might have seen and known him, as some of 
them no doubt did, had and have their illustrative 
value. In some verses before Harding's “Sicily and 
Naples, or the Fatal Union,” 1640, the writer places 
our poet on a sort of literary equality with Jonson— 

‘‘Thus, fitenci, the bay*; still flourish Jonson dead, 
Randolph deceas'd, they fall to ciown thy head '* 

And Rowland Watkyns, in his “ Poems without 
Fictions,” 1662, has a piece entitled “ The Poet's Con- 
dition,” where Jonson and Randolph are set side by 
side, and both placed in \ery good company (p. ixo) — 

“ A poet, and nch ? that seems to be 
, A paradox most strange to me 

A poet, and pour? that maxim's true, 

If we observe the canting erne. 

What lands had Randolphj or great 
That plow'd much pa})er with his pen? 

Wise Chatuer^ as old records say. 

Had never but his length of day . 

And by some men 1 have been told, 

That Cleavdand had more brains than gold 
Show me a poet, and 1*11 show thee 
An emblem of rich poverty 
An hundred verses, though divine, 

Will never buy one pint of nine.” 


» Carew's Poems, by Haditt, p. xlv. 




xiv Accouyr of tnomas Randolph. 

An anonymous contributor to Witts Recreations** 
(edit. xSxy, p. xi)| adopts a highly complimentary 
strain — * 


“ To Mr Thomas Randolph. 

** Thou darling of the Muses, for we may 
Be thought deserving , if, what was thy play 
Onr utmost labours can produce, we will 
Freely allow thee heir unto the hill 
The Muses did assign thee, and think’t fit 
Thy younger years should have the elder wit 

Winstanley says of Randolph : “ He was one of 
such a pregnant wit, that the Muses may seem not 
only to have smiled, but to have been tickled at hts 
nativity, such the festi\ ity of his poems of all sorts.*’ ^ 
Philips had, a few }ears before, given an equally 
favourable character of him * ‘‘ Thomas Randolph, 
one of the most pregnant young wits of his time, 
flourishing in the University of Cambridge, the quiet 
conceit and clear poetic fancy discovered m his extant 
poems seemed to promise something extraordinary 
from him, had not his indulgence to the too liberal 
converse with the multitude of his applauders drawn 
him to such an immoderate way of living as, in all 
probability, shortened his days.” , 

Even if the memorials of the poet were more ample 
than they are, it would be improper to exclude the 
graceful and tender tribute offered to him, in the 
nature of an epitaph, by his early friend Dr James 
Duport. The lines have been transcribed from a 
volume by Duport little known to literary inquirers, 


' “ Lives of Fuglis)! Poets,” 16S7, p. 142. It is rather curious 
that Headley, in his *‘bclect Beauties,” 1787 and 1810, does 
not so much os name Randolph — an undoubted oversight EUis, 
however, gives some specimens of him. 

* ** Theatrum Poetarum,” 1675, edit. 1824, p 16. 
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yet containing a good deal of useful and curious bio- 
graphical information*^ 

• 

** In obitum Thohm Randolpiu, M A. Collect Trinilatis 
Cantab. Socn, Poctse Ingeniost&simii et qui saeculi siu Ovidius 
dtci meruit. 

*' Alpha Poetaruin, Mus^nim sola voloptas 
Caslabique decus dciiciumquc Chori, 

Quam, Kaiulolphe, nuvem te uepenere sorores, 

£c tc certdrunt semula turba, frui ; 

Zelutypac tui Amatnccs ' ita scilicet olim 
Me memini scenae pr3ccinut:>5c tua.*. 

Cum nos Occidui eduxit Scbula Regia Petri, 

Ingcnium dispar anni, animique pares, 

Quando puer jussus tecum componere versus, 

Conjunctus tones anscr olore fui. 

Quam facilis tibi vena fuit ' quam mobile plectrum ' 
Quam leni et placido Musa tenoic Huens * 

Crcilo ego Pcligni gcniuni migiassc Poctae 
In ptcui<«, ingcniose, tiiuin 
lime Ovidi ct fatum tibi contigit pxul ab urlie 
Qiii nempr, ct nobis, t^m ciio facius erat 
Nec tamin ofTcnsi mpuit tc Carsaris ira 
Ncc tua te fecit ficta Corinna reum 
Tc sed amiconim notus malus al>stulit error 
Ingeniique tui non moderatus amor 
lmmy->Jt(u brfins fi ram smectus 

I lax tua culpa fuit, te placuisse nimis. 

In the absence of material for the formation of a 
dchniCe or confident opinion as to Randolph's per- 
sonal intimacies, it would be of course useless to 
advance any ^aguc tlieones on the subject It is 
sufficiently certain that Duport was one of the fore- 
most of his early college friends, and that with 
Anthony Stafford and Sir Cluistophcr Hatton the 
younger he was on the best and most afiectionate 
terms. We do not behete that of Jonson, and the 
circle by which that poet was sunounded, Randolph 
ever knew actually much ; and the very anecdote 


* ** Muso! Subseciv.v,** 1696, pp 469*70 
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where the younger poet’s adoption by Jonson is 
narrated seems to confirm such a view. Randolph 
probably, indeed, spent a good deal of his short time 
at the University or in Northamptonshire, and at the 
period to which the story referred to must belong— a 
period when our author had done quite enough to 
render his name celebrated — his appearance could 
not have been unfamiliar to Jonson and the rest, if 
Randolph had been at all in the habit of frequenting 
their society. 

The sixth volume of the Rdrospective Rndetv has an 
excellent article, occupying twenty-seven pages, on 
Randolph, to whose high merits and qualities it docs 
ample justice. As the Rnnew now ranks among 
scarce books, it may be allowable to transcribe the 
more important parts of the article “ Thomas Ran- 
dolph,” observes the critic, “ was one of those bright 
spirits which bum too fast, cast a \ivid flash over 
their time, and then suddenly expire. He seems to 
have been so supplied with vigour, both mental and 
corporeal, as to have started, pursued, and ended his 
race by the time that the phlegmatic genius of other 
men is just ready for the course. He died before the 
age of twenty-nine, and yet can hardly be said to have 
lived a shorter time than other men, with such en- 
joyment did he consume his minutes, in such a state 
of excitement did he spend his days and nights, such 
a number of ideas flashed through his brain, so many 
kindred spirits doubled his gratifications by shanng 
his pleasures He passed through the University, 
where the brilliancy of his wit and the liveliness of 
his manners made him a general favourite, and where 
his talents ensured him success, and his poetical pro- 
ductions brought him in a laige harvest of fame which, 
on his removal from Cambridge to London, secured 
him a most cordial reception from the wits and poets ‘ 
of the metropolis 
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“ In the University he was a fellow in one of the 
most wealthy and considerable foundations : when he 
died, he had a brother at Chnst Church, Oxford : his 
death took place at the house of an ancient family in 
Staffordshire [Northamptonshire], Hith the ancestors 
*of which he was buried, and had a monument erected 
to his memory at the charge of his fnend [Sir Chris- 
topher, afterwards] Lord Hatton 

** The qualifications of KandoJph as a poet w’e for- 
tunately need not rest on the word of a j>anegynst. 

The poems speak for themselves They bear 

evidence of a most varied and highly-endowed nature ; 
for they are full of h\ely sallies of wit and fancy, deep 
learning, shrewd observations on man, and eloquent 
descriptions of passions 


The ‘’AnstippUi” anil “Conceited i’eddler,*' printed 
together in 1630, were probabl) earl\ pieces of drollery^ 
partly arising out of the author's academical reading, 
and partly out of a shrewd observation of the abuses of 
the time > When Allot, the publisher of the tract, 
procured a licence for it at Stationers' Hall, in April 
1630, he cntcreil il in the books a:, the work of Robert 
Davenport; but an uncertainty, perhaps, as to tlie cor- 
rectness of his ascription, or a disavowal on the ])art of 
the reputed writer, led subsecpieiuly to the issue of 
the small volume without any name attiched A 
MS. copy had probably found its wav to London, and 
fell into the bookseller's hands without Randolphs 
knowledge or sanction. 

In his ” Jealous Lovers' the poet has adopted from 


‘Randolph's “Ansnppus** ditTcrik from the cliaracter por- 
trayed by Gower in his '^Confcssio Amantts," and by Edwards 
In his Damon and Pithias'' (llatliu's DotUlpipMiMcA .,'^he 
onginal authority for him is Diogenes L.iei tiuv, ' « 
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Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels/* i6oi, the name of 
Asotus, and there are one or two indications that the 
later drama owed a few of its touches to us author’s 
recollection of the earlier one. But far heavier 
obligations would not have deprived Randolph’s work 
of its claim to be regarded as an original compose 
tion. Randolph seems to have been struck by the 
name Asotus, for we meet with it again among the 
dramatis persona of “The Muses’ Looking-Glass.*’ 

To the present collected edition two poems have been 
first added (among several others)' “The High and 
Mighty Conimendation of a Pot of Good Ale," and 
“The Battle fought between the Norfolk Cock and 
the Wisbeach Cock ” They w ere j)nnted together, as 
by Thomas Eandall^ a very usual mode at that time 
of s)>ellingthe poet’s name, in a 4'’ tract of four leaves, 
published in 1642 , and their insertion a]>pearedto be 
warranted, notwithstanding their exclusion from the 
Editions after 1642, by the threcfohl consideration that 
all those editions were very negligently sujienntended, 
that we are without any ground for challenging the 
almost contemporary atiribuiion, and that at the time 
of the publication of the first and second impressions, 
m 1638-40, the tw'o pieces may have lain in MS. in the 
hands of some private acquaintance, to whom Randolph 
perhaps communicated them. At tlic same fime, it 
would be improper to conceal the fact that, in an early 
MS. Miscellany in the library of Mr Huth, the “ Com- 
bat of the Cocks" is (rightly or wrongi>) said m the 
heading of the verses there to have taken place June 
^^ 37 » ^hich would of course at once set Ran- 
dolph’s claim to tlicni aside. These poetical common- 
place-books are, however, not very trustworthy. 

The only prose works known to be extant from Ran** 
dolph’s pen is the address prepared, and probably deli- 
vered, by him in 1632 as Cambridge “ Prevaricator." 
It IS couched m the facetious and satirical vein custom* 
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ary on such occasions, and introduces a notice of Peter 
Hausted’s Rival Friends ** and “ Senile Odium,*' 
the former of which the author met with some diAicuIty 
in publishing Randolph also alludes to the suspension 
and incarceration of certain Oxford Terra Fiiiij but 
the whole allocution is jocular and inconsequent. The 
Oratio 15 presei^’ccl in a small octavo MS in Mr 
Huth's librar)', distinguished elscw-herc as the “ Scatter- 
good MS.'* It has not been found in print, 

Ilcsides the works printed in the present volume, 
Randolph w rote a play entitled “ The Prodigal 
Scholar,” which was extant in MS. so late as 1660, 
on the 29th of June of which year it was licenced for 
the press It seems to ha\e perished. On the 8th 
April 1630, Robert Allot entered at Stationers' Hall a 
])iece called the “ Peddler,'' ascribing it to Robert 
I)avenp<»rt, but doubtless this was an error on A Hot’s 
part, and the “ Peddler” was no other than Randolph's 
production, printed at the end of his “ Aristippus,” 
1630, of which Allot was the publisher 

From Randoljih's “Conceited Peddler” Dodsley 
took the hint of his dramatic performance called “ The 
'Poy-shop.” 

lilanuscnpt copies of many of Randolph's poems 
aie presciA’cd in public and private libraries, namely, 
for instance, in Ashmolc MS 38, Harl MSS 3357 and 
6918, Addit MS ii,8ii, three or four MSS Miscel- 
lanies in the library of Mr Henry Huth, and in one or 
two in that of Mr F. W Cosens But, as a general rule, 
the manuscript work of the seventeenth century is of 
very inferior importance to that of the preceding cen- 
turies, anti presents, to a large extent in fact, a de- 
based and corrupt text of the printed books of the 
penod. Of course there are such matters as auto- 
graph originals, and other occasional exceptions ; and 
there are, again, cases where the MSS. form our only 
resource. But where an author has been thought 
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worth paper and pnnt by his own generation, the 
published volume contains, in nine instances out of ten, 
superior and purer readings, the MSS. being often 
denved merely from the printed text, with the acces- 
sion of such blunders of every kind as an illiterate and 
slovenly scribe might be expected to perpetrate. With 
original prints it is otherwise, for the copy of a de- 
tached poem, contributed to a collection of University 
verses, or some other temporary ilemand, will be 
found more frequently or not freer from errors than 
the text inserted in a subsequent collected edition of 
the writer’s works , and again, with singularly few re- 
servations, the n/ifii? princeps of a poet is more correct 
than Its successors, though the latter undoubtedly were 
set up from the parent volume The earliest impres- 
sion of Randolph, ns Mr Heber (I believe) first pointed 
out, IS also the best and most exempt from errors of 
the press 
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ARISTIPPUS, 

OR 

THE JOVIAL PHILOSOPHER. 


A 



EDITIONS. 


Artsi^^s^ Or, The lovtall Phthsopher. Ptesmied in a prtuaU 
Shew, To vfhtch ts added. The Conceited Pedter, Omnis 
Aruttppnm decuU color H status et res, Semel tmamuimus, 
London, Printed for Robert Allot AWCXXX, 4®. 

Aristippus .... London, Printed for Robert Allot, M VC,XXX/, 
4 ’- 

Aruttppvs .... London, Pt intcd for Robert Allot, AIDCXXXK 

4 *. 

Aristippus is also included m the collected editions of Ran« 
dolph, 1652-68. 

Mr Halliwell remarks {Diet, of Old Plays, i860, in 
Anshppus would appear, from the quaintne'>s of the title, to 
have been written humorously, to excuse Uiose excesses to which 
the author was too fatally attached « , . . Its cuiiosity, m a 
hterary point of view, we do not remember to have seen 
noticed. In addition to allusions to Muld Sack, Robm 
Goodfellow, Taylor tlie Water- Poet, Banks’s horse, Scorn's 
fleas, Skelton, Fennor, &c , there is a ridicule of the prologue 
of Shakespeare’s Trotlus and Cresstda, and at p 21 is a line 
which Milton has nearly verbally copied in his poem of V Allegro, 
There is a copy of this play m the British Museum, MS Sloane, 
* 53 *” 

Randolph’s Aristippus, slight as it is in conception and struc* 
tnr^ must be admitted to be a masterpiece of wit and pleasantry. 
It was probably an early production, yet it exhibits traces of 
tolerably wide readmg, and possesses an abundant store of 
humorous and popular allusions. The same is to be said of the 
Conceited Peddler, which is a shrewd satire on the follies and 
vices of the age, as pungent as it is sparkling. Neither of these 
dramatic efforts was intended, it is to be presumed, for repre 
sentation. 
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THE PR^LUDIUM. 


having been long mtermitted^ and forbidden by 
authority for their abuses^ could not be raised but 
by conjuring^ 


Enter Prologue, tn a Circle. 

B e not decciv^l, I have no bended knees, 

No supple tongue, no speeches steep'd in oil ; 
No candied flatter}', nor honied words. 

I come, an armed Prologue • arm’d with Arts ; 

Who, by my sacred charms and my stick-skill, 

By virtue of this all-commanding wand, 

Stoln from the sleepy Merairy, will raise 
From black abyss and sooty hell that mirth 
Which fits their learned round. Thou long- dead Shew, 
Break from thy marble prison ; sleep no more 
In mir)' darkness , henceforth I forbid thee 
To bathe in Lethe’s muddy w-aves : ascend 
As bright as morning from her Tithon’s bed, 

And red with kisses that have stain’d thy cheek. 
Grow fresh again. What ! is my pow'er contemn’d ? 


^ laterluflc*:, common shows, &c., were forbidden on Sundays^ 
by a statute of Charles 1 ., June 8, 1635. See it printed in 
*'The English Drama and Stage,” 1869, p. 59, and comfim 
Collier. 11. I, a. 1 suppose this to be the authontatn*e prohibi- 
tion referred to. 
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As/sr/^i^i/s, 


Dost thou not hear my call, whose power extends 
To blast the bosom of our mother Earth ? 

To remove heaven's whole frame from off her hinges, 
And to reverse all Nature's laws ? Ascend, 

Or I will call a band of Furies forth, 

And all the torments wit of hell can frame, 

Shall force thee up. 

Enter Show, whipt by two Furies, 

Show, O, spare your too ofHcious whips awhile, 
Give some small respite to my panting limbs. 

Let me have leave to speak, and truce to parley. 
Whose powerful voice hath forc'd me to salute 
This hated air. Are not my pains sufficient, 

But you niubt torture me with sad remembrance 
Of my deserts, the causes of my exile? 

Pro, 'Tis thy release I seek ; 1 come to file 
Those heavy shackles from thy weaned limbs, 

And give thee leave to walk the stage again. 

As free as Virtue Bum thy wither'd bays, 

And with fresh laurel crow n thy sacred temples ; 

Cast off thy mask of darkness, and appear 

As glorious as thy sister Comedy 

But first w'ith tears wash off thy guilty sin : 

Purge out those ill-digested dregs of wit, 

That use their ink to blot a spotless fame. 

Let's have no one particular man traduc'd ; 

But, like a noble eagle, seize on vice, 

As she flies, bold and open — spare the persons. 

Let us have simple mirth and innocent laughter, 
Sweet smiling lips, and such as hide no fangs, 

No venomous biting teeth, or forked tongues. 

Then shall thy freedom be restor'd again, 

And full applause be wages of thy pain. 

Shenv, Then from the depth of truth I here protest, 
I do disclaim all petulant hate and malice ; 
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I will not touch such men as I know vicious, 

Much less the good. 1 will not dare to say, 

That such a one paid for his fellowship, 

And had no learning but in’s purse , no officer 
Need fear the sting of my detraction, 
ril give all leave to fill their guts in quiet, 
ril make no dangerous almanacks, no gulls. 

No posts with envious news and biting packets, 

You need not fear this show, >ou that are bad^ 

It is no Parliament. You that nothing have, 

Like scholars, but a beard and gown, for me 
May pass for good, grand Sophies ; all my skill 
Shall beg but honest laughter, and such smiles 
As might become a Cato : 1 shall give 
No cause to grieve that once more yet I live. 

Go, then , and you, beagles of hell, avant. 
Return to your eternal plagues. \ILxa4nt Fcrils. 

Pro, Here take these purer robes and, clad in these, 
lie thou all glorious, and instruct thy mirth 
With thy sweet temper ; uhile I entreat 
Thy friends, that long lamented thy sad fates, 

To sit and taste, and to accept thy cates. 

[Exit Show. 

Pro, Sit, sec, and hear, and censure, he that will ; 

I come to have my mirth approv’d, not skill : 

Your laughter[’s] all 1 beg, and nhere you see 
No jest worth laughing at, faith, laugh at me. 
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A ristippus. 

Enter Simplicius. 

^ECUNDUAf gradum eompossihihtatis^ ei non 
secundihn gradum incomposstbihtaUs, WJiat 
should this Scotus ^ mean by his possibilities and in> 
compossibilities ? my Cooper, Rider, Thomas, and 
Minsheu, are as far to seek as myself not a word 
of composstbilitas or incomposstbthtas ib there. Well, 
I know what I'll do. I have heard of a great philo- 
sopher; ril try what he can do. The> call him 
Aristippus, Aristippus, Aristippus. Sure, a philoso- 
pher's name. But they say he lies at the Dolphin, 
and that, methinks, is an ill sign . >et they say, too, 
the best philosophers of the town never he from 
thence. They say 'ns a tavern, too. For my part 1 
cannot tell; I know no part of the town, but the 
Schools and Aristotle’s well , but since 1 am come 
thus far, I will inquire , for this same composubilttas 
or incompossibihtas sticks in my stomach [Knocks, 
Boy unthm. Anon, anon, sir. 

Sim, What philosophy is this ? [Knocks, 

Boy, Anon, anon, sir. 


Enter Bov. 

Boy, Please you see a room, sir ? what would you 
have, sir ? 

Sim, Nothing but Aristippus. 

Boy, You shall, sir. 

Sim, What is this ? the Dolphin ? now verily it 


^ Duns Scotus. 
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looks like a green fish. What's yonder ? Greek, too ? 
now surely it is the Philosopher’s motto : Hippaiht^ 
hippathi^aut disctyUUt discede inc 0 ntineni€r — a very good 
disjunction. 

Boy. A pint of Aristippus to the bar. 

Enter Bov agaifu 

Aoy Here, sir. 

Sim. Ha, what's this ? 

Boy. Did not you ask for Aristippus, sir? 

Sim. The great Philosopher lately come hither. 

Boy. Why, this is Aristippus. 

Sim. Verily, then, Aristippus is duplex, Nominatis 
ct Eeaits ; or else the Philosopher lives like Diogenes 
in doUo, the President of Hogs-head College. But 
I mean one Aristippus xar the great Philoso- 

pher 

Boy. 1 know not what you mean by losopher, but 
here be scholars in the house — Pli send them to you. 
Anon, anon, sir ; I cannot be here and there, too. 
Anon, anon, sir. [Exit. 

Sim. This hoy would have put a fallacy upon me 
/// interrogaiione plurium • this boy is a mere animal ; 
ha, ha, he ! he has not a jot of language more than 
Anon., anon^ sir. O Giggleswick, thou happy place 
of education ^ This poor wretch knows not what a 
philosopher means. To see the simpleness of these 
people! They do everything and have not a 

jot, nor an inch of xard r/ in them. O, w'hat had 
become of me, if 1 had not gone barefoot to my 
preceptor vi ith a satchel at my back ? 

Enter Uoo Schoi.\rs. 

Slaves are they that heap up mountains^ 

Still desiring more and more • 
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Still lefs carouse in Bacchuf fountains^ 

Never dreaming to be poor^ 

Give us then a cup of liquor^ 

Bill it up unto the hrtrn ; 

For then (methinhs) my wits grow quicker^ 
When my brains in liquor swim, 

Ha ! brave Aristippus, 

Pox of Aristotle and Plato, a company of dry rascals ! 
But hey, brave Aristippus ! 

Sim. Certainly these are Aristippus his scholars ! 
Sir, pray can you resolve me what is gradus eom/ossh 
bihtatis ? 

I St Schol. What at/s thee^ thou musing man ? 
Diddle diddle doo, 

2d Schol, Quench thy sorroros in a can^ 

Diddle diddle doo, 

Compossibilttas f why, that’s nothing, man ; when 
you ne'er drink beyond your poculum necessitatis you 
are in gradu incompossihth to all good fellowship. 
Come, hang Scotus, we’ll lead you to Aristippus. One 
epitome of his in quarto is worth a nhole volume of 
these Dunces. 

St*n. O gentlemen, you will bind me to thank you 
in poculo grattarum. But what philosophy doth he 
read, and what hours doth he keep ? 

ist Schol. None at all precisely, but indistinctly all ; 
night and day he pours forth his instructions, and fills 
you out of measure. 

2d Schol. He’ll make the eyes of your understanding 
see double, and teach you to speak fluently, and utter 
your mind in abundance. 

Sim. Hath he many scholars, sir ? 

\st Schol. More than all the philosophers in the town 
besides. He never rests but is still called for. Aris- 
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Cipptts^ says one; Aristippus, says another. He is 
generally asked for ; yea, and by doctors sometimes. 

2 d Schoi, And as ineny a man. There can be no 
feast but he is sent for ; and all the company are the 
memer for him. 

xst Schoi* Did you but once hear him, you would so 
love his compan} , you would never aher endure to 
stand alone. 

Sim* O, pniy help me to the sight of him. 

2 d Schoi* We will, brave boy ; and when you have 
seen him, you’ll think yourself in another world, and 
scorn to be your own man any longer. 

Stm, But, I pray you, at ^hat price reads he ? 

i si Schoi* ^^h>^ truly his pnee hath been raised of 
late, and his very name makes him the dearer. 

zd Sthoi* Adiligent lecturer desen*es eightpenceapint 
tuition. Nay, if you will learn anything, scholarship 
must be ];ai<] for Academical simony is lawful : nay, 
did you ever hear of a good preacher in a fat benehee, 
unless lus purse were the leaner for it? Make much 
of him , for we shall have no more such in haste. 

WiLD-MAM. 

Sim* But who is this? 

isi Schoi, The Unit crsityRamist, a malt heretic, 
the Wild-man, that is grown mad to sec the dail} resort 
to Aristippus — but let us leave him to his frenzies. 

.Bui comCj you iads that lore Canary^ 

Let us have a madfegary : 

I/ither, hither^ hither^ hither, 

Aii good feiiotos flock together* \Exeunt 

Wiid-m, Brains, wits, senses, all fly hence. Let 
fools live limed in cages ; 1 am the Wild-man, and 1 
will be wild* Is this an age to be in a man’s right 
wits, when the lawful use of the throat is so much 
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n^lected, and strong drink lies sick on his death-bed ? 
*Tis above the patience of a malt-house to see the 
contempt of barley, and not run mad upon’t. This 
is Aristippus, Aristippus ! Now a devil or two take 
his red>nosed philosophy ^ ’Tis he, my beer, that has 
vowed thee to the vinegar bottle ; but I’ll be re- 
venged. AVhen next I meet him, I’ll twist and twitch 
his bush-beard from his tavern face 3 ’tis not his 
Hipathu hapathie can carry him out. Let him look 
to be soundlier dashed by me, than ever he was by 
Drawer, for his impudence I’ll teach iny Spanish 
jDon a French tnck ; Hi either plague him with a 
pox, or have some claret-whore burn him for an 
heretic, and make him challenge acquaintance of 
mulled sack If he was not either sent hither from the 
'Bntish Politic, or be not emj)lo)ed by Sjnnola to 
seduce the king’s lawful subjects from their allegiance 
to strong beer, let me hold uji nn hand at the bar, 
and be hanged at my sign-post if he had not a hand 
in the powder treason ! Well, I say nothing ; but he 
has blown up good store of men in his da)s, houscSf 
and lands, and all If they take no order with him 
here in the University, the poor country were as 
good have the man in the moon for their pastor as a 
scholar They are all so infected with Anstippus 
his Arminianism, they can preach no doctrine but 
sack and red noses As for the Wild-man, they have 
made him horn-mad already. 

£///^r a Fellow a^y wine-pots. 

Heyday, there goes the Hunts up ! this is the man- 
drake’s voice that undoes me : you may hear him, in 
faith. This IS the devil of his that goes up and down 
like a roaring sheepshead to gather his Pewter Library. 
I’ll fit him, i’ faith. {Beats himl^ Now you calves’- 
skin impudence, I’ll thresh your jacket. {Beats him 
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Efiter Aristippus and his Hvo Scholars. 

Arist What a coirs here ! what fellow's that? he 
looks like a tnad hogshead of March>beer that had 
run out, and threatened a deluge. What’s he ? 

ist SchoL O, 'tis the Wild-man ! a zealous brother, 
that stands up against the |>ersecution of barley-broth, 
and will maintain a degree above the reputation of 
aqua vita. 

2 d Schoi, I have heard him sw'car by his hora ociava^ 
that sack and Eosa sohs is but water-gruel to it. 

O, art thou there, Saint Dunstan ^ thou 
hast undone me, thou cursed Fnar Bacon, thou hellish 
Merlin But I’ll be reienged upon thee' Tis not 
your Mephistopheles, nor any other spirits of ruby or 
carbuncle, that you can raise, nor your good father- 
indaw Doctor Fausius, that conjures so many of us 
into >our wives’ circle, that with all their magic shall 
secure you from my rage You ha\e set a spell for 
any man’s coming into my house now 

Anst* IMiy, none of ni) credit hath choked up your 
doors ' 

JlWd-z/i, But thou hast bewitched my threshold, dis- 
turbed my house, and Til have thee hanged m gibbets 
for murthenng my beer' 111 ha\e thee tried by a 
jury of tapsters, and hanged m anon, anon, sir, thou 
dismal and disastrous conjuror. 

Arts/. Why dost thou call me conj'uror? I send 
no fairies to ]>inch }ou, or elves to molest you ; has 
Robin (Kiodfellow troubled you so much of late? 1 
scarce believe it ; for I am sure, since sack and 1 
came to town, }our house hath not been so much 
haunted. 

Wtid-m. ril put out thine eyes, Don Canarios: 
I'll scrateh thee to atoms, thou Spanish Guzman. 

Arts/. If he and his beer will not be quiet, draw 
'um both out 
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IVild-m, Yet Til be revenged, you rascal I ,do 
not fear the Spanish Inquisition : I’ll run to the Coun- 
cil, and bewray thy viliany. I’ll carry thee bound for 
a traitor. But for you, sir, we had taken Gales, and 
might afterwards have conquered Lisbon and Seville. 
You notorious villain, I knew thee for a rogue at first, 
thy ruff looked so like the moon crescent m ’88 — thy 
very breath is invincible, and stinks of an Armada. 

Arist Kick him out of the presence : his company 
will metamorphose us to balderdash. 

Wild-m. Well, Diogenes, you ivere best keep close 
in your tub ; I’ll be revenged on you ; I’ll complain on 
you for keeping ill hours ; I suffer none after eight, by 
St John, not 1. 

1 st SchoL Well, domine, though the hora octava be 
not come, yet you may be gone. [AV^j him. Exit. 

Arist. Come, pupil, have you any mind to study 
my philosophy ? 

Stm. Yes, me Ifcraiicy sir, for I have ahva 3 'S ac- 
counted philosophy to be omnibus rebus ordine^ naiurdj 
temporcy honore prius, and these schoolmen have so 
puzzled me and my dictionaries, that I despair of 
understanding them either in summo p^adu or rmisso; 
I lay sick of an Ilacceitas a fortnight, and could not 
sleep a wink for’t. Therefore, good sir, teach me as 
ivtrofLu; as you can, and pray let it be conceptis verbis^ 
and ex mente philosopht. 

Arist. I w'arrant thee, a good proficiency; but, ere 
you can be admitted to my lectures, you must be 
matriculated, and have your name recorded in Albo 
Academia. 

Sim. With all my heart, sir, and totaJitcr; for I 
have as great a mind as materia prima to be informed 
with your instructions. 

Artst. Give him the oath. 

2 d Schol. Lay your hand on the book. 

Sim. AVill tactus virtuahs serve the turn, sir? 
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2d SchoL No, it must be reale quid^ et extra inteU 
lectum. 

Sim. Well, sir, I will do it quoad potefttiam obedien- 
tialem, 

ist SchoL First, you must swear to defend the 
honour of Aristippus, to the disgrace of brewers, al^ 
wives, and tapsters, and profess yourself a foe, nomi- 
nahs^ to maltmen, tapsters, and red lattices. 

2d SchoL Kiss the book. [He drinks. 

isf SchoL Next, you shall swear to observe the cus- 
toms and ordinances instituted and ordained by Act 
of Parliament m the reign of King Sigebert, for the 
establishing of good government in the ancient foun- 
dation of Mitre College. 

2d SchoL Kiss the book. [Drinks again. 

Stm. Ay, sir, Secundum rrritatem ifttrmsccam^ ct non 
cequiivce. 

ist SchoL That you keep all acts and meetings, fam 
pmatimy in private houses, quam public}^ in the Dol- 
phin schools ; that you dispute /// taiebris^ yet be not 
asleep at reckonings but always and everywhere show 
yourself so diligent in drinking, that the proctor may 
have no just cause to suspend you for negligence. 

2d SchoL Kiss the book. [Dnnks. 

\st Schtd. I^tly, that you never vralk into the town 
without your habit of drinking, the fuddling cap and 
casting liood ; especially when there is a convocation ; 
and of all things, take heed of running to the assizes. 

Stm. Is this the end, 1 pray you, sir? is this the 
finis, rcu SttKa ? 

IX/ SchoL It is ulfimum, sir. 

Stm. How, pray you, sir? mUntione Kse exImUmtl 

xst SchoL Executione^ that follows the assizes. 

Sim. But (methinks) there is one scrupulum; it 
seems to be acttis tUiatus^ that we should drink so 
much, it being lately forbidden, and therefore contra 
formam siatuti. 
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2 d SchoL Ay ; but therefore you are sworn to keep 
customs — non omnitto secundum formam siaiutL 
Arist, What, have you enrolled him tn Albo f have 
you fully admitted him into the society, to be a mem- 
ber of the Body Academic ? 

Stm, Yes, sir ; 1 am one of your pupils now, uniiaie 
numcncaj we have made an end of it, Secundiim ultmum 
complementum et aciuahiatem^ 

Artst Well, then, give the attendance. — Most grave 
audience, considering how they thirst after my philo- 
sophy, I am induced to let you taste the benefit of my 
knowledge, which cannot but please a judicious palate \ 
for the rest, 1 expel them, my scholars, as fitter to 
hear Thales and drink water, 

Stni We will attend, sir, and that btbuhs aurtbus, 
Arist The many errors that have crejit into the 
science, to distract the curious reader, are sprung 
from no other causes than small beer and sober sleeps i 
whereas, were the laudible custom of sack-drinking 
better studied, we should have fewer gowns and more 
scholars. 

jst SchoL A good note ; for we cannot see wood 
for trees, nor scholars for gowns. 

Arist Now the whole University is full of your 
honest fellows that, breaking loose from a Yorkshire 
belfry, have walked to Cambndge with satchels on 
their shoulders : there you shall have them study hard 
for four or five years, to return home more fools than 
they came : the reason whereof is drinking college 
tap-lash, that will let them have no more learning 
than they size, nor a drop of wit more than the butler 
sets on their heads. 

2 d Schot 'Twere charity in him to sconce ’em 
soundly : they would have but a poor quantum else. 

Anst Others there be that spend their whole lives 
in Athens, to die as wise as they were bom ; who, as 
they brought no wit into the world, so in honesty they 
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will carry none out on't 'Tis beer that drowns their 
souls in their bodies. Hewson’s cakes and Paix 
his ale hath frothed their brains. Hence is the whole 
tribe contemned, every prentice can jeer at their brave 
cassocks, and laugh the velvet-caps out of counten- 
ance. 

ist SchoL And would it not anger a man of art to 
be the scorn of a What iackyou^ str f 

Arts/. ’Tis beer that makes you so ridiculous in all 
your behaviour ; hence comes the bridehke simpering 
at a Justice of Peace his table, and the not eating 
methodically, when, being laughed at, you show your 
teeth, blush, and excuse it with a rhetoncal hysteron 
proteron. 

Stm. ’Tis very true, I have done the like myself, 
till I have had a disgrace for my mittimus. 

Arist. 'Tis beer Uiat hath putnfied our horseman- 
ship, for that you cannot ride to Ware or Barkway, but 
your hackney’s sides must witness your journeys. A 
lawyer’s clerk or an Inns-a-Court gentleman, that 
hath been fed with false Latin and pudding-pie, con- 
temns you, as if you had not learning enough to con- 
fute a nova i fit umva^si. 

Stm. Per pnrsentes me Simpltcium. 

Arist. If you discourse but a little while with a 
courtier, ) oii presently betray your learned ignorance, 
answering him (he concludes) not syllogistically, and 
asking him in what mood and figure he speaks in, as 
if learning were not as much out of fashion at court, 
as clothes at Cambndge ? Nor can you entertain dis- 
course with a lady without endangering the half of 
your buttons. All these, and a thousan<l such errors, 
are the friends of beer, that nurse of barbarism and 
foe to philosophy. 

Sim. O, I am ravished with this admirable meta- 
physical lecture. If ever 1 drink beer again, let me 
turn civil lawyer, or be powdered up in one of Luther’s 
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barrels. Pray lend me the book again, that I may 
forswear it Fie upon it I could love Sir Giles for 
Aristippus, thou art equally divine rfi duvafiu xai [xar'l 
the only father of Quodhbets^ the prince ot 
presenting those notorious ale-wives. O Aristippus, 
formalities. I ask my stars, whose influence doth 
govern this orbem mblumran^ that 1 may live with 
thee, and die like the royal Duke of Clarence, who 
was soused up to immortality in a butt of malmsey. 

2 ^ SchoL You interrupt him, sir, too much in his 
lecture, and prevent your ears of their happiness. 

Sim, O heavens * I could hear him ad mtermtatem^ 
and that, iam a parte anie^ quam d parte past, O, 
proceed, proceed ! thy instructions are mere ortho- 
dox[ic]al, thy philosophy canonical , 1 will study thy 
setentiam both speadativam et practuam. Pray, let me 
once more forswear the pollution of beer \ for it is 
an abominable heretic ; I’ll be his perfect enemy, till 
1 make him and bottle-ale fly the country. 

Anst, But sack is the life, soul, and spirits of a 
man — ^the fire which Prometheus stole, not from 
Jove’s kitchen, but his wine-cellar, lo increase the 
native heat and radical moisture, without which we 
are but drowsy dust or dead clay. This is nectar, 
the very nepenthe the gods were drunk with ; ’tis 
this that gave Ganymede beauty, Hebe youth, to Jove 
his heaven and eternity. Do you think Aristotle 
drank perrey, or Plato cider ? Do you think Alexander 
had ever conquered the world, if he had been sober ? 
He knew the force and valour of sack — that it was the 
best armour, the best encouragement, and that none 
could be a good commander that was not double- 
drunk — with wine and ambition ! 

xst Schol, Only here’s the difference : ambition 
makes them nse, and wine makes them fall. \Aside, 
Arist, Therefore the garrisons are all drinking- 
schools, the soldiers trained up to the mustering of 
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pewter pots daily : learning to contemn death by 
accustoming to be dead-drunk. Scars do not so well 
become a captain as carbuncles ; a red nose is the 
grace of a seijeant-major ; and they unworthy the 
place of ensigns that have not good colours. The 
best shot to be discharged is the tavern bill ; the best 
alarm is the sounding of healths ; and the most ab- 
solute march is reeling. 

2d Sckol And the best artil]er)*-yard is the Dolphin. 

ArisL Thus you may easily perceive the profit of 
sack in military discipline, for that it may justly 
seem to have taken the name of sack from sacking of 
cities. 

Sim. O wonderful, wonderful philosopher ! If I 
be a coward any longer, let me swear a little to drink 
sack, for I will be as valiant as any of the knights- 
errant I perceive it was only culpa ignoranitcty not 
pravcc disposiftonts^ that made me a coward. But, O 
enthusiastic, rare, angelical philosophy, I will be a 
Soldier, a scholar, and everything. 1 will hereafter 
itcc peccare in materia^ nec in formh. Beer, rascally 
beer, was the first parent of sophisters and the fallacies. 
But proceed, my Pythagoras, my tpse dtxtt of philo- 
sophy. 

Arist Next is the only elixir of philosophy, the 
very philosopher’s stone : able, if studied by a young 
heir, mutate rerum species^ to change his house, lands, 
livings, tenements, and livenes into aurum potabtle. 
So that, though his lordships be the fewer for’t, his 
manners shall be the more. Whose lands, being 
dissolved into sack, must needs make his soul more 
capable of divine meditation, he being almost in the 
state of separation by being purged and freed from so 
much earth. 

2d SchoL Therefore, why should a man trouble 
himself with so much earth ? He is the best philoso* 
pher that can amnia sua secum portare. 

B 
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Arist And since it is the nature of light things to 
ascend, what better way, or more agreeing to nature, 
can be invented, whereby we might ascend to the 
height of knowledge, than a light head? A light 
head, being (as it were) allied with heaven, first fotmd 
out that the motion of the orbs was circular, like to 
its own; which motions, teste Aristotetcy first found 
that intelligence * so that 1 conclude all intelligence, 
intellect, and understanding to be the invention of 
sack and a light head. What mists of error had 
clouded philosophy, till the never-sufficiently-praised 
Copernicus found out that the earth was moved ; 
which he could never have done, had he not been 
instructed by sack and a light head ? 

Sim. Hang me, then, when I turn grave. 

Anst This is the philosophy the great Stagyrite 
read to his pupil Alexander, wherein how great a pro- 
ficient he was I call the faith of history to witness. 

Stm. ^Tis true, per fidem htstoricam; for I have 
read how, when he had vanquished the whole world 
in drink, that he wept there was no more to conquer. 

Arist Now to make our demonstration to prove, 
no wine, no philosophy, is that admirable axiom, 
In vino ventas ; and you know that sack and truth 
are the only butts which philosophy aims at 

xstSchoL And the hogshead is that puieus Demoeriiiy 
from whence they might both be drawn. 

Arist Sack, claret, malmsey, white-wine, and h3rpo- 
eras, are your five predicables, and tobacco your 
individuum. Your money is your substance, full cups 
your quantity, good wine your quality ; your relation 
IS in good company, your action is beating, which pro- 
duceth another predicament in the drawers, called 
passion ; your quando is midnight, your ubi the Dol- 
phin, your Situs leaning, your habitus carousing ; 
after^claps are your post-predicaments ; your priorums 
breaking of jests, your ^steriorums^ of glasses ; false 
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bilb are your fallacies, the shot is sttbiilis objection and 
the discharging of it is vera solutio. Several humours 
are your moods and figures, where guarta figura or 
g^lons must not be neglected ; your drinking is syllo- 
gism, where a pottle is the major icrminusj and a pint 
Uie minor^ a quart the medium, beginning of healths 
are the premises, and pledging the conclusion, for it 
roust not be divided. Topics or common-places are 
the taverns, and Hamon, Wolf, and Fallows are the 
three best tutors in the University. 

Sim, And if 1 be not entered, and have my name 
admitted into some of their books, let forma mtsH be 
beaten out of me, 

Arist. To persuade the vintner to trust you, is good 
rhetoric, and the best figure is synecdoche^ to pay part 
for the whole. To drink above measure is a science 
beyond geometry. Falling backward is star-gazing, 
and no Jacob’s staff comparable to a tobacco-pipe. 
The sweet harmony of good fellowship, with now and 
then a discord, is your excellent music , sack itself is 
your grammar, sobnety a mere solecism ; and Latin, 
be It true or be it false, a veiy cudgel to your pnscian’s 
pates. The reckoning is arithmetic enough, a receipt 
of full cups are the best physic to procure vomit, and 
forgetting of debts an art of memory ; and here you 
have an encyclopaedia of sciences, whose method 
being circular, can never be so well learned as when 
your head runs round. 

Sim, If mine have any other motion, it shall be 
preeter naturam^ ay, and contra too, if 1 live : 1 like 
that art of music wondrous well ; life is not life with- 
out It; for what is life but an harmonious lesson, 
played by the soul upon the organs of the body ? O 
witty sentence 1 I am mad already : 1 see the 
immortality. Ha, brave Aristippus ! But in p^try 
it is the sole predominant quality, the sap and juice 
of the verse : yea, the spring of the Muses is the foim- 
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tain of sack ; for to think Helicon a barrel of beer is 
as great a sin as to call Pegasus a brewer’s horse. 

Arist 1 know some of these halfpenny almanac- 
makers do not approve of this philosophy, but give 
you most abominable counsel in their beggars’ rhymes, 
which you are bound to believe as faithfully as their 
predictions of foul and fair weather. You shall hear 
some of Eixa Pater’s poetry — 

/ Wish you ail carefully 
Drink sack but sparingly : 

Spend your coin thriftily^ 

Keep your health warily. 

Take heed of ebricty : 

Wine is an enemy • 

Good ts sobriety^ 

Fly baths and venery. 

For your often potations much crudities cause 
By hindering the course of Mother Natures laws. 
Therefore^ he that desireth to live till October^ 

Ought to be drunk in fuly; but J hold it to be a great 
deal better that he went to bed sober. 

And let him alone, thou man in the moon \ yet hadst 
thou but read a leaf in this admired author, this 
aureum flumen^ this torrens eloquentice^ thou wouldst 
have scorned to have been of the water-poet’s tribe, 
or Shelton’s family. But thou hast never tasted better 
nectar than out of Fennofs wassail-bowl, which hath 
so transformed him, that his eyes look like two tunnels, 
his nose like a faucet with the spicket out, and there- 
fore continually dropping. And the almanac-makers 
and physicians are ^ike grand enemies of sack. As 
for physicians, being fools, I cannot blame them if 
they neglect wine and minister simples ; but if I meet 
with you, ril teach you another receipt. 

Sim. Why, meet him, tutor? You may easily meet 
him. I know him, sir, et cognitione distinct^ et confusa^ 
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I warrant you. Do you not smell him, tutor? 1 
know who made this almanac against drinking sack. 
Ha, StrofTe ^ have 1 found thee, Stroife ? You will 
show yourself, I see, when all is done, to be but a 
brewer's clerk. 

Arisf. But far better speaks the divine Ennius 
against your ale and barley-broth, who knew, too, full 
well the virtue of sack, when nunquam nisi potus ad 
arrna prosiluit dicenda ; his verses are in Latin, but 
because the audience are scholars, 1 have translated 
them into English, that they may be understood. 
Here, read them : — 

I St Schol There is a drink made of the Stygian Lake^ 
Or else of the waters the Furies do make^ 

No name time is bad enough by which it to call^ 

But yet as J wist, it ts ycleped ale; 

Men drink it thick ^ and piss tt out thin • 

Mickle filthy by Saint Loy^ that it leaves within 
But I of complexion am toondrous sanguine^ 

And will love by tli morrow a cup of wine: 

To ln*e in delight toas a*cr my 7oone, 

For I was Bficurus his 07vn son^ 

That held opinion, that plainly delight 
IFas 7*ery felicity ferfite, 

A bo7vl of tvine is 7vondrous good cheer. 

To make one blithe, buxom, and debonair ; 

^ Twill gii^c me such valour and so much courage. 

As cannot be found ^twixt Hidl and Carthage. 

Arist But above the wit of humanity, the divine 
Virgil hath extoird the encomium of sack in these 
verses : — 

ad Schol. Fill me a bo7ol of sack 7inth roses croton' d , 
Fill t to the brim , Til have my temples bound 
With floway chaplets, ami this day peimit 
My genius to be free, and frolic it. 
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Ld me drink deep; then fully wamld with wine 
rU chaunt jEnead praise^ that every line 
Shall prove immortal^ till my moistened qutll 
Melt into verse^ and neciardike distil: 

Pm sad or dull, till hoivls bnmfiird infuse 
New life in me, new spirit in my muse; 

But once revw*d with sack^ pleasing desires^ 

As in my childhood^ kindle such active fires^ 

That my grey hairs seem fled, my wrinkled face 
Grown smooth as Hcbds : youth and beauts grace : 
To my shrunk reins fresh blood and spirits bring. 
Warm as the summer, spnghtful as the spring. 

Then all the world is mine . Croesus is poor, 
Compared with me, he^s rich that asks no more. 

And I in sack have all, which is to me 
My home, my life, health, wealth, and liberty. 

Then I have conquered all; I boldly dare 
My trophies with the Pelean youth compare. 

Him 1 will equal. As his sword, my pen : 

My conquedd world of cares, his world of men. 

Do not, Atrides, Nestors ten desire. 

But ten such drinkers as that aged sire; 

Hts stream of honeyed words flout d from the wine. 
And sack his counsel was, as he was thine, 

Whoever purehadd a nch Indian mine. 

But Bacchus first, and next the Spanish wine f 
Then fill my howl, that, if I die to-morrow. 

Killing cares io-day, I have outdid d my sorrow. 

Arist. Thus, resting in the opinion of that admirable 
poet, I make this draught of sack this lecture’s period. 
Dixi. 

Sim. Dixi, dost thou say? Ay, and I’ll warrant 
thee the best Dixi in Cambridge. Who would sit 
poring on the learned barbarism of the schoolmen, 
that by one of thy lectures might confute them all, 
pro and cont I begin to hate distinction et aeith 
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a/ifer et habiiualiter ; yet (a poxi) to see I cannot 
leave them nec principahter nec formalUer: yet I b^;m 
to love the fox better than subtleness. O tutor, tutor, 
well might Fox be a college porter, that he might 
open the gates to none but thy pupils. Come, fellow* 
pupils, if I did not love you, I were ms 

f and an absurdity in the abstract l^t*s prac- 
tise, let's practise, for I'll follow the steps of my 
tutor night and day. By this sack, I shall love this 
philosophy. Before I heard this lecture, Banks his 
horse was an Aristotle m comparison of me : I can 
laugh to think what a foolish .Simplicius 1 was this 
morning, and how learnedly 1 shall sleep this night 
2 d ^hoL Sleep to-night ! why, that’s no point of 
your philosophy ; we must sit up late, and roar till 
wc rattle the welkin. Sleep ! what have we to do wnth 
Death’s cater*cousin ? Do you think Nature gave 
stars to sleep by? Have you not day enough to 
sleep in, but you must sleep in the night too ? 'Tis 
an arrant paradox < 

Sim, A paradox? Let me be cramped if I sleep, 
then. But what, must we sleep m the day, then? 
xst Schol, Yes, in the morning. 

Stm, And w hy in the morning ? 

2 d Sc/toi Why, a pox of the morning, what have 
we to do with the sober time of the day ? 

Stm, Tis true , I see w'e may learn something of 
our fellow-pupils. And what must we do now, fellow- 
pupils, what must w'e do now ? 
xst SchoL Why, confer our notes. 

Stm, What is that ? 

2 d Schoi, Why, conferring of notes is dnnking of 
cups ; half-pots are saying of parts ; and the singing 
of catches is our repetition. 

Stm, Fellow-pupil, Til confer a note with you. 
xst Schoi, Gramercy, brave lad, and it's a good 
one — excellent criticism ; 1 would not have lost it for 
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Eustathius and his bishopric : it’s a general rule, and 
true without exception. 

StPt. Fellow-pupi), I’ll confer a note with you too. 
jsf Schol, Faith, let me have it; let’s share and 
share, like boon rascals. 

Stm, I’ll say my part to you both, 

2d Schol By my troth, and you have a good 
memory ; you have conned it quickly, sir, 

Sifft. But what shall we ha%e for repetitions now ? 
2d SchoL Ay, what for repetitions ? 

\ 5 t SchoL Why, the catch against the schoolmen, 
in praise of our tutor Aristippus. Can you sing, Sim- 
plicius ? 

Stm. How begins it, pray you ? 
xst Schol Ansttppus ts better, 

Stm, O God, sir, when I was in the state of ignor- 
ance, I conned it without book, thinking it had been 
a proposition : — 

Aristippus ts better in rcery letter 
Than Faber Partstensis , 

Than ScotuSy Socinus^ and Thomas Aqutnas^ 

Or Gregory Gandavensts : 

Than Cardan and Ramus , than old Paludanusy 
Albertus and Gabriclla : 

Than Ptco Afercatus, or Scahger Natus^ 

Than Nyphus or Zabarclla 
HortadOt Tromberus^ were fools^ with Tolerus^ 
Zanardusy and Will de Hales : 

With Occam^ Javcllmy and mad ArgazelluSy 
Philoponus and Natalis, 

The Conciliator was but a mere prater^ 

And so was Apollinatis . 

TandunuSy Plotinus^ the Dunce Rugr/b/nus , 

With Masiusy Savtl and Suarez 
Fonseca^ Durandus, Baconus^ Holandus, 

FeienuSy Avieniure, 
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OM Trismtgistus {whose volumes have misid us) 
Ammofiivs^ Bonaventure^ 

Mirandula comes^ with Proclus and Somes^ 

And Guido the Carmeht-a ; 

The ftominal schools and the college offoolsy 
No longer is my delight-a. 

Hang Bterewood and Carter in Crackenthorp^s garter : 

Let Keckerman, too, bemoan us . 
ril be no more beaten for greasy Jack Seaton^ 

Or conning of Sandersonus. 

The ccfisure of Catos shall never amate us^ 

Thetr frosty beards cannot mf us. 

Your ale ts too muddy good sack ts our study 
Our tutor is Aristippus. 

Enter the Wild-man, with two Brewers. 

Wtld-m. There they be ; now, for the valour of 
brewers ! knock ’urn soundly The old rogue j that’s 
he. Do you not sec him there ^ soundly, soundly ; 
lei him know what companions good beer has. 

[They beat out Aristippus and the Scholars. 

Wild-man solus. 

Now let them know that beer is too strong for 
them , and let me be hanged if ever I be milder to 
such rascals. They shall find these but stale cour- 
tesies. How now ? what’s here ? [He finds pots\ the 
learned library, the philosophical volumes? These 
are the books of the black art ; I hate them worse 
than Bellarmine, the Golden Legend, or the Turkish 
Alcoran, 1 wonder what virtue is in this pewter-faced 
author, that it should make every on6 fall in love with 
It so deeply? I’ll try if I can find any philtrum^ 
any love-potion in it : by my Homines not a drop ! 
[He finds empty papers.’] O stultum ingenium hominum^ 
to delight in such vanities 1 Sure, these are com- 
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ments upon tobacco^ dry and juiceless vanities ! I’ll 
try again. By my bond JidCy but this doth relish 
some learning. StiU better, an admirable witty rogue, 
a very flash ! I’ll turn another leaf ; still better ! 
Has he any more authors like this ? What’s here ? 
Aristippus ? a most incomparable author. O Bodley, 
Bodley, thou hast not such a book in all thy library ! 
Here’s one line worth the whole Vatican. O Anstip- 
pus, would my brains had been broken out when I 
broached thy hogshead ^ 0 curst brewers > and most 
accursed am I, to wrong so learned a philosopher as 
Aristippus! What penance is enough to clear me 
from this unpardonable offence? twenty purgations 
are too little. I’ll suck up all my^beer in toasts to 
appease him, and afterwards live by my wife and 
hackneys. O, that 1 had never undertook this sell* 
ing of beer ' 1 might have kept my house with 

fellows’ commons, and never have come to this ; but 
now 1 am a wild man, and my house a bedlam) 
Aristippus, Aristippus, Aristippus ^ 

Enter Medico de Campo. 

Med, How now, neighbour Wild-man ! 

Wtid-m, O Aristippus, Aristippus ! what shall I 
do for thee, Aristippus ? 

Med What is this ? 

Wiid-m, O Aristippus, Aristippus ! what shall 1 
do for thee, Aristippus ? 

Med, Why, neighbour Wild-man? disclose your 
griefs to me. I am a surgeon, and perchance may 
cure ’em. 

Wtid-m, O, cry you mercy ! you are the wcl- 
comest man on earth. Sir Signior Medico de Campo, 
the welcomest man living, the only man I could have 
wished for. O Aristippus, Aristippus 1 

Med. Why, what’s the matter, neighbour? O, I 
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bear he has seduced away your parishioners ; is this 
the cause of your lamentation ? 

Wtld-m, O nO| sir: a learned philosopher, one 
that I love with ray soul : but in my rage I cannot 
tell you, sir ; it is a dismal tale, the sharpest razor in 
your shop would turn edge at it* 

Med, Never fear it ; I have one w^as sent from a 

faith, I cannot think on's name, a great emperor — he 
that I did the great cure on , you have heard on’t, 1 
am sure ? I fetched his head from China, after it had 
been there a fortnight buned, and set it on his shoulders 
again, and made him as lively as ever I saw him in 
my life ; and yet to see I should not think on's name ! 
O, I have it now * — Prester John, a pox on't ! Prester 
John, 'twas he, i' faith ; 'twas Prester John. I might 
have had his daughter, if I had not I^en a fool, and 
have lived like a prince all the days of my life ; 
nay, and perchance have inherited the crown after 
his death , but, a pox on't, her lips were too thick 
for me ; and that I should not think on Prester John 1 

Wdd’m, O Aristippus, Aristippus ' pox on your 
Prester John ! sir, will you think on Aristippus ? 

Med, What should I do with him? 

JVtid-m, Why, m my rage, sir, I have almost killed 
him, and now would have )ou cure him in sober 
sadness. 

Med. Why, call him out, sir. 

Efiier Simplicius. 

lJ*t/d-M Sir, yonder comes one of his pupils. 

Afctf, Sidve^ Afa^isfer Stmp/taus, 

Sm, Sa/r^e me ' 'tis but a surgeon's compliment, 
Signior Medico de Campo; but you are welcome, 
sir ; my tutor wants help. Are you there, you usque> 
baugh rascal, with your metheglin juice? I’ll teach 
you, sir, to break a philosopher’s pate; I’ll make 
you leave your distinctions as well as I have done* 
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Wild-m. O, pardon, pardon me; I repent, air, 
heartily. O Aristippus, Aristippus, I have broken 
thy head, Aristippus, but I’ll give thee a plaister, Aris- 
tippus, Aristippus. 

Med, 1 pray, sir, bring him out in his chair, and if 
the house can furnish you with barber’s provision, let 
all be in readiness. [Exit Simplicius. 

Wtid-m, Pray, sir, do you think you can cure 
him ? 

Med, Him ? why, neiglibour, do you not remember 
the thumb ? 

Wiid-m, What of the thumb ? I have not heard of 
It as yet, sir. 

Med Why, the thumb — the thumb; do you not 
know the cure of the thumb ? 

JVtid-m, No, sir , but, I pray, tell the cure of the 
thumb : do you still remember’t, sir ? 

Med, Remember’t ? ay, and perfectly. I have it 
at my fingers’ ends, and thus it is. Two gentlemen 
were fighting ; one lost his thumb ; I, by chance 
coming by, took it up, put it in my pocket ; some 
two months after, meeting the gentleman, I set on his 
thumb again, and if he were now in Cambridge, I 
could have his hand to show for’t Why, did you 
ne’er hear of the thumb, sir ? ’tis strange you never 
heard me speak of the thumb, sir. 

Enter three hrin^ng forth Akistippus 

tn hts chair, 

\st Schoi, Signior de Medico Campo, if you have 
any art or skill, show it now ; you never had a more 
deserving patient. 

Med, Yet I have had many, and royal ones, too ; 

I have done many cures beyond seas, that will not be 
believed in England. 

2d Schoi, Very likely so ; and cures in England, - 
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that will not be believed beyond seas, nor here neither; 
for in this kind half the world are infidels. 

Med, The great Turk can witness, 1 am sure, the 
eyes that he wears were of my making. 

\st SchoL He was then an eye-witness ; but I hope 
he wears spectacles, signior ? 

Med, Why, won’t you believe it ? why, I tell you I 
am able to say’t ; I saw it myself. I cured the King 
of Poland of a wart on’s nose, and Bethlem Gabor of 
a ringworm. 

\st Schol, The one with raw beef) and the other 
with ink-homs. 

Med. Pox of your old wives’ medicines ! the worst of 
niy ingredients is an unicorn's horn, and bezoar stone. 
Raw beef and ink-homs * Why, I cured Sherley in 
the grand Sophy’s court in Persia, when he had been 
but twice shot through with ordnance, and had two 
bullets in each thigh; and so quickly, that he was 
able at night to he with his wife, the Sophy’s niece, 
and beget a whole church of Chnstians. And could 
this be done with raw beef and ink-homs ? 

Sint, No, sure, this could not have been done with- 
out eggs and green sauce, or an oatmeal poultice at 
least 

Med. The King of Russia had died of the worms, 
but for a powder I sent him. 

2d Schol Some of that, you mean, that stuck on 
the bullet which you took out of Sherley’s legs. 

M^. In the siege of Ostend, 1 gave the Duchess 
of Austria a receipt to keep her smock from being 
animated, when she had not shifted it for a twelve- 
month. 

i.r/ Sehol. Believe me, and that was a cure be}^ond 
Scoggin’s fieas. 


' This passage is quoted in '*01d English Jest-Books,” voLiu 
(“Scoggm’s Jeste,” p. 84 ). 
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Mid. I am able, by the virtue of one salve, to heal 
all the wounds and breaches in Bohemia. 

2d SchoL Ay, and close up the bung-hole in the 
great tub at Heidelberg, I warrant you. 

Med. I cured the State of Venice of a dropsy, the 
Low Countnes of a lethargy ; and if it had not been 
treason, I had cured the fistula, that it should have 
dropt no more than your nose. By one drachm on a 
knife’s point, I restored Mansfeldt to his full strength 
and forces, when he had no men left, but was only 
skin and bones. I made an arm for Brunswick with 
so great art and skill, as Nature herself could not 
hare mended it ; which, had it not come too late 
after his death, would have done him as much service 
as that which was shot off. 

2d Schol. I easily believe that, i’ faith. 

Med. 1 could make purgation that should so 
scour the seas, that never a Dunkirk durst show his 
head. 

ist Schol. By my faith, and that would be a good 
State glyster. 

M^. I have done as great wonders as these 
when I extracted as much chastity from a sanctimony 
in the English Nunnery as cured the Pope of his 
lechery. 

2d Schol. And yet had as much left as served five 
cardinals on fasting-days. 

Med. And there was no man in the realm of France, 
either French or Spanish, or Italian doctors, but my- 
self, that durst undertake the King of France his 
corns; and afterwards, having cured him, I drank a 
health to him. 

Sim. Would we had the pledging on’t O happy 
man, that has conferred a note with the King of 
France I 

Mid. And do you seem to misdoubt my skill, and 
speak of my art with ifs and ands ? Do you take me 
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for a mountebank ? and hath mine own tongue been 
so silent in my pnuse that you have not heard of my 
skill? 

2 d SchoL No, pardon us, signior : only the danger 
our tutor is in makes us so suspicious. We know your 
skill, sir ; we have heard Spain and your own tongue 
spei^ loud on't; we know, besides, that you are a 
traveller, and therefore give you leave to relate your 
words with authority.' 

Med, Danger? what danger can there be when I 
am his surgeon ? 

\st Schol, His head, sir, is so wonderfully braised, 
it is almost past cure. 

Med. Why, what if he had never a head ? Am not 
I able to make him one ? Or if it were beaten to 
atoms, I could set it together, as perfectly as in the 
womb. 

IVi/d-m. Believe me, neighbour, but that would 
be as great a wonder as the thumb, or Prester John's 
head. 

Med. Why, I'll tell you, sir, what I did — a far 
greater wonder than any of these — I was a traveller 

2 d SchoL There was no such great wonder in that, 
but what may be believed. 

Med, ^and another friend of mine travelled 

with me ; and (to be short) 1 came into the country 
of the cannibals, where, missing my friend, I ran to 
seek him, and came at last into a land, where I saw a 
company feeding on him. They had eaten half of 
him. I was very pensive at his misfortune, or rather 
mine : at last I bethought me of a powder that 1 
had about me. I put it into their wme, they had 
no sooner drunk of it, but they presently disgorged 
their stomachs, and fell asleep ; 1, sir, gathered up 


' Alluding, of course, to the proverb, A traveller may lie 
with authority.** “ 
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the miserable morsels of my friend^ placed them to- 
gether, and restored him to be a7)erfect roan again; 
and if he were here still alive, he were able to witness 
it himself; and do you think I cannot cure a ten- 
groats’ damage or a cracked crown ? 

xst SchoL Good signior, make no such delay ; cure 
him, and have one wonder more to All up your legend. 

Med. Here, [youj hold the basin, you the napkins, 
and you. Master Simplicius, the boxes. What shall 
we have to lay his feet upon? By my troth, sir, he 
is wonderfully hurt. His pia mater, I perceive, is 
clean out of joint ; of the twenty bones of the cranium, 
there is but three only whole ; the rest are miserably 
crushed and broken, and two of his sutures are clean 
perished. Only the sagittal remains free from violence , 
the four tumcles of his eyes are threadbare ; the meninx 
of his ear is like a cut drum, and the hammer’s lost. 
There is not a cartilage in his head worth threepence; 
the top of his nose is dropt away ; there is not a muscle 
left in the cavities of his nostrils , his dentes mo/ares are 
past gnnding ; his palate is lost, and with it his gur- 
gulio. Yet, if he can swallow, I warrant his drinking 
safe. Help, open his mouth. So, so ; his throat is 
sound. He’s well, 1 warrant you ; now give him a 
cup of sack. So, let me chafe his temples : put this 
powder into another glass of sack, and (my life for 
his) he is as sound as the best of us all. Let down 
his legs. How do you, sir? 

Artst. Why, as young as the morning, all life and 
soul, not a drachm of body. 1 am newly come back 
from hell, and have seen so many of my acquaintance 
there, that I wonder whose art hath restored me to 
life again. 

ist SchoL The Catholic Bishop of Barbers, the very 
Metropolitan of Surgeons, Signior de Medico Campo. 

2 d SchoL One that hath engrossed all arts to him- 
self, as if he had the monopoly. 
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ut Schol The only Hospital of Sores. 

2d SchoL And spital-house of infinnities, Signior de 
Medico Campo. 

ist Schol. One that is able to undo the Company 
of Barber-Surgeons and College of Physicians, by 
making all diseases fly the country. 

zd Schol Yea, he is able to give his skill to whom 
he please by act of deed, or bequeath it by legacy ; 
but he IS determined as yet to entail it to his heirs 
male for ever. 

xst Schol. Sir, death itself dares not anger him, for 
fear he should beggar the sextons by suffering no 
grave to be made ; he can choose whether any shall 
die or no. 

zd Schol. And he does’twith such celerity, that a 
hundred pieces of ordnance in a pitched held could 
not in a whole day make work enough to employ him 
an hour. You owe him your life, sir, I’ll assure you. 

Anst Sir, I do owe you my life, and all that is 
mine. Think of anything that lieth in the compass 
of my philosophy, and 'tis your own. 

Med. I have gold enough, sir, and philosophy 
enough, for my house is paved with philosophers’ 
stones , mine only desire is, that you forgive the rage 
of this wild man, who is heartily Sony for his offence 
to you. 

IVtld-m. O reverend philosopher and alchemy 
of understanding, thou very sack of sciences, thou 
noble Spaniard, thou Catholic Monarch of Wines, 
Archduke of Canary, Emperor of the Sacred Sherry, 
pardon me, pardon my rudeness , and I will forsw-ear 
that Dutch heresy of English beer, and the witchcraft 
of Middleton’s water ; I’ll turn myself into a gown, 
and be a professed disciple of Aristippus. 

Anst. Give him a gown, then, ere we admit him to 
our lecture hereafter. Now, noble Signior Medico de 
Campo, if you w'lll w'alk in, let's be veiy jovial and 

c 
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merry. ’Tis my second birthday ; let’s in and drink 
a he^th to the company. 

\Exeun(^ and sing withtn. 

We care not for money ^ riches^ or wealth 
Old sack is our money ^ old sack ts our health. 
Then let*s flock hither^ 

Like birds of a feather — 

To dnnky to stingy 
To laugh and stng^ 

Conferring our notes together, 

Conferring our notes together. 

Come let us laugh, let us dnnk, let us sing^ 

The winter with us is as good as the sfriPig. 

We care not a feather 
For wind or for weather. 

But night and day 
We sport and play. 

Conferring our notes together. 

Conferring our notes together, 

Sim. Hark, they are drinking your healths within, 
and I must have it too. 1 am osily ]eh here to offer 
my supplicat to you, that my grace may ])ass , and 
then, if 1 may commence in your approbation, 1 will 
take a degree in drinking , and because 1 am turned 
a jovial mad rascal, I have a great desire to be a mid- 
summer bachelor — I was only staying to ask your 
leave to go out. \hxiL 
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For the editions of this unique production, see the notice pre- 
fixed to “Aristippus/’ to nil the impressions of uhich it is 
annexed. 

Dodsley was indebted to Kandolph’s “ Conccitcil Peddler ’* 
for the idea and outline of his dramatic performance colled 
“ The Toy-Shop ** 




The Conceited Peddler. 

As i/ was presoiUd in a strange Shaw. 


Generous Gentlemen, — 

S UCH is my affection to Phoebus and the ninety- 
nine Muses, for the benefit of this Royal 
University I have strodled over three of the terres- 
trial globes with my geometrical rambling, viz., the 
Asia of the Dolphin, the Africa of the Rose, and the 
America of the Mitre, besides the terra incognita of 
many an ale-house. And all for your sakes, whom I 
know to be the divine brats of Helicon, the lawful- 
begotten bastards of the thrice-thrce sisters, the 
learned hlly-foals to Monsieur Pegasus, Arch-hackney 
to the students of Parnassus. Therefore I charge you, 
by the seven deadly sciences, which you more study 
than the three and four liberal sins, that your ha^ ha^ 
hds may be recompense of my ridiculous endeavours. 

^ I have been long in travail , but, if your laughter 
give my embryon jests but safe deliverance, I dare 
maintain it in the throat of Europe, Jeron>'mo rising 
from his naked bed was not so gooii a midwife.^ 


' An alhision to a well-known declamatory pas&aee in Kyd's 
“ Spanish Tragedy.** 
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But I see you have a great desire to know what 
profession I am of. First, therefore, hear what I am 
not I am not a lawyer, for I hope you see no 
buckram honesty about me, and I swear, by these 
sweet lips, my breath stinks not of any stage actions. 
I am no soldier, although my heels be letter than 
my hands; by the whips of Mars and Bellona, I 
could never endure the smell of saltpetre since the 
last gunpowder treason; the \oice of a mandrake to 
me is sweeter music than those maxims of wars, 
those terrible cannons. I am no townsman, unless 
there be rutting m Cambridge, for you see my head 
without horns. I am no alderman, for 1 speak true 
English. I am no Justice of Peace, for I swear, by 
the honesty of a the venerable Bench ne’er 

kissed my worshipful buttocks. I am no alchemist ; 
for, though I am poor, I have not broke out my 
brains against the philosopher’s stone. I am no 
lord, and yet (me thinks) 1 should, for I have no 
lands. 1 am no knight, and yet I have as empty 
pockets as the proudest of them all. 1 am no land- 
lord, but to tenants-at-will 1 am no inns>of>court 
gentleman, for I have not been stewed throughly at 
the Temple, though I have been half coddled at Cam- 
bridge. Now do you expect that 1 should say 1 am a 
scholar ? but, I thank my stars, I have more wit than 
so. Why, I am not mad yet : I hope my better Genius 
will shield me from a threadbare black cloak, it looks 
like a piece of Beelzebub’s livery. A scholar ? What, 
1 do not mean my brains should drop through my nose. 
No, if I was what I wish I could but hope to be ; 
but 1 am a noble, generous, understanding, royal, 
magnificent, religious, heroical, and thnce-illustnous 
peddler. 

But what is a peddler ? Why, what’s that to 3*ou ? 
yet, for the satisfaction of him whom I most respect, 
my right honourable self, I m\\ define him. 
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A peddler is an individuum vagum^ or the primum 
mobile of tradesmen, a walking*burse or movable 
exchange, a Socratical citizen of the vast universe, or 
a peripatetical journeyman, that, like another Atlas, 
carries his heavenly shop on’s shoulders. 


I am a peddler^ and 1 sell my ware [He sings. 

This brave Sami Barthol or in Sturbridge Fair, 
ril sell all for laughter^ that's all my gatns^ 

Such chapmen should be laugh'd at for thetr pains. 
Come, buy my rw/r, which I haxfc hither brought. 
For wit ts ne'er good till it be bought. 

Let me not bear all back^ buy some the while; 

If laughter be too dear, takdt for a smile. 

My trade ts jesting now, or qmbblc-speaktng , 

Strange trade, yoil ll say, for tfs set up 7tnih breaking. 
My shop and I am all at your command 
For lantful English laughter paid at hand. 

No 70 7vill I trust no more, it were in vain 
To break, and make a Craddock of my brain. 

Half have not paid me yet: first, there is one 
Owes me a quart for his declamation. 

Another morning's draught ts not yet paid 
For four epistles at the election made; 

Nor dare I cross him, 7vho does owe as yet 
Three ells of jests to line Pnorum's 7c*it. 

But here's a courtier has so long a bill, 

' Tioill flight him to behold it, yet / ictll 
Relate the sums. Item, he oioes me first 
For an Imprimis : hut 7ohat gnei^es me 
A dainty epigram on his spaniels tail 
Cost me an hour, besides five pots of ale. 

Item, an anagram on hts mistresl name. 

Item, the sfeeih loheiewith he eotnts his dame. 

And an old blubbered sco7vling elegy 
Upon his master^ s dog's sad exequy. 
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Nor can 1 yet the time exactly gather^ 

When I was paid for an epttaph orCs father : 
Besides he never yet gave me content 
Bor the new-comtng ofs last compliment. 

Should I speak all {bdt spoken to hts praise)^ 

The total sum is^ what he thinks or says. 

I will not let you run so much o* th scure^ 

Poor Duck- Lane bratn^ trust me, Pll trust no more, 
SihalPs jest for nought ? have you all conscience lost f 
Or do you think our sack did nothing cost ? 

Well, then, it must be done as I have said, 

I needs must be with present laughter paid • 

I am a free man ; for by this sweet rhyme. 

The fellows know I have secured the time. 

Yet if you please to grace my poor adventures. 

Pm bound to you in more than ten indentures. 

But a pox on Skelton's fury * I’ll open my shop 
in honester prose; and hist, gentlemen, Til show 
you half a dozen of incomparable points. 1 would 
give you the definition of points, but that I tliink you 
have them at your fingers’-ends ; yet for your better 
understanding — a point is no body, a common term, 
an extreme friend of a good man’s longitude, whose 
centre and circumference join in one diametrical 
opposition to your equilateral doublet or equicrural 
breeches. But to speak to the*pomt, thougli not to 
the puipose : — i. The first point is a point of honesty, 
but is almost worn out, and has never been in request 
since trunk-hose and codpiece breeches went out of 
fashion. It’s made of simphcity-ribbon, and tagged 
with plain dealing If there be any knaves among 
you (as I hope you are not all fools), faith, buy this 
point of honesty, and the best use you can put it to 
is to tie the band of affection. But I fear this point 
will find no chapman. Some of you had rather sell, 
than with Demosthenes buy honesty at too dear a 
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rate. O, I would wish that the breeches of bursers, 
stewards, taxers, receivers, and auditors were trussed 
with these honesty-points ; but some will not be tied 
to it But whist, Tom ; it is dangerous un trussing 
the time. 

2. The next is a point of knaveiy; but I have 
enough of them already ; yet because I am loth to 
carry mine any longer about me, who gives me most 
shall take it, and the devil give him good on’t. This 
point is cut out of vilUnous sheep's-skin parchment 
in a scrivener’s shop, tagged with the gold of a ring 
which the pillory robbed him of when it borrowed 
his ears. If he do but fasten this to the new doublet 
of a young squire, it will make him grow so corpulent 
in the middle, that there uill be nothing but waste. 
This point of knaveiy has been a man in his days, and 
the best of the parisli . fourteen of them go to a 
baker’s dozen. 

The definition of him may be this : A point of 
knavery is an occult quality tied on a nding-knot, 
the better to play fast and loose; he was bom in 
buckram, he has run through all ofRces in the 
parish, and now stands to be president of Bride** 
well , where 1 leave liim, hoping to see him trussed 
at Tyburn. 

3. Among all my points, the point of ignorance is 
the very alderman of the dozen. This is the richest 
point in my pack, and is never out of fashion at inns- 
of-court If you buy this point, you are arrant fools ; 
for I’ll give you this gift, that )ou shall have it iii spite 
of y>ur teeth. 

4. The next is a point of good manners, that has 
been long lost amongst a crowd of clowns, because it 
was only m fashion on this side Trent This point is 
almost found in our college, and I thank the heavens 
for’t, it begins to be tagged with Latin , it hath been 
much defiled, but I hope to see it clean washed away 
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Math the soap of good government This point to 
give you a little inkling of it begins from the due 
observance of a fresh man to sophisters ; and there it 
ends with a majoribus, 

5. Next point is a point of false doctrine, snatched 
from the codpiece of a long-winded puntan; the 
breath of Arminius will rot in him. Tag him with a 
piece of Apocrypha, and he breaks in sunder. Truss 
him to the surplice, and his breeches will presently 
fall down with the thought of the IVhore of Babylon, 
He hates unity and church discipline so far, tluit yotf 
cannot tie a true love’s-knot on him , cut ok his tags, 
and he will make excellent stnngsfor aGenc\a Bible. 
1 would have these points anathematised from all the 
religious breeches in the company. ’Tis made of a 
dangerous stubborn leather, tagged at one end with 
self-conceit, at the other with wilful opinion. This 
point is fit for no service, but Lucifer's Cacotruces. 
But why talk I so long of this point? it is pity it is 
not licensed. 

6. If you like my points, why do you not buy? If 
you would have a more full point, I can furnish you 
with a period : I have a parenthesis (but that may be 
left out). I know not how you affect those points, 
but I love them so well, that I grieve at the ignorance 
of my infancy, when my most audacious toes durst 
play at spurn-point. 

W/io will not pity points, when each man sees 

To begging they are falVn upon their knees ? 

Though I beg pity, think not I do ^ fear 

Censuring critic whelps , no point, monsieur! 

If you hate points, and these like merry speeches. 

You may want points for to truss up your breeches. 


^ 01(1 copies, think / do not 
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And from the close stools mayhe^ never move^ 

That hating points doth clasps and keepers love. 

But if my points have here at all offended^ 

I'll tdl you a way how all shall be amended. 

Speak to the pointy and that shall answer, Brtend^ 
All IS not worth a point ; and there's an end. 

Then the Peddler brought forth a looking-glass. 

The next is a looking-glass ] but I’ll put it up again ; 
for I dare not be so bold as to show some of you your 
own faces. Yet I will, because it hath strange opera- 
tions, VIZ., if a cracked chamber-maid dress herself by 
this looking-glass, she shall dream the next night of 
kissing her lord, or making her mistress a she-cuckold, 
and shall marry a chaplain, the next Ining that falls. 
If a stale court-lady look on this reflection, she may 
see her old face through her new complexion. An 
usurer cannot see his conscience in it, nor a scrivener 
his ears. If a townsman peep into it, his Acteon’s 
furniture is no longer invisible Corrupt takers of 
bribes may read the price of their consciences in it 
Some fellows cannot see the face of a scholar in it 
If one of our jewebnosed, carbuncled, rubricked 
Bonifaces ' can venture the danger of seeing their own 
faces in’t, the poor basilisks will kill themselves by 
reflection. If a blind man see his face in this, he 
shall recover his evesight But I sec no pleasure in 
the contemplation of it , for when I look into it, 1 
And myself inclined to such a dangerous disease, that 
I fear I cannot live here abov^e four years longer, 
How'soever, I hope, after my decease we shall drink 
the parting blow . — 

If any this looking-glass disgi-ace^ 

It ts because he dates not see hts face : 


* Old copy, rubriik botufitc*t. 
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Tim rviiOt lamy I will not see^ (faith) say; 

*Twas the wJior^s argument^ when she threw' t away. 

Then the Flddler brought forth a box of cerebrum. 

But now, considering \>hat a philosophical vacuum 
there is in most of our Cambridge noddles, I have 
here to sell a sovereign box of cerebrum, which 
by Lullius his alchemy was extracted from the quint- 
essence of Anstotle*s pericranium^ sod in the sinciput 
of Demosthenes ; the fire being blown nith the long- 
winded blast of a Ciceronian sentence, and the whole 
confection boiled from a pottle to a pint in the pip- 
kin of Seneca, We owe the first invention of it to 
Sir John Mandeville, the perfection of it to Tom of 
Odcombe, who fetched it from the grey-headed Alps 
in the Hobson's waggon of experience. I swear (as 
Persians use) by this my coxcomb, this magazine of 
immortal roguery — but for this box of brains, you had 
not laughed to-night Buy this box of brains, and 
the tenure of your wit shall be socage, whereas now 
It is but fee-simple. These brains have very admirable 
virtues and very strange operations . four drops of it 
in the ear of a lawyer will make him write true Latin ; 
three grams will fill the capital of an University 
gander ; the terrestrial Iiead of a High Constable will 
be content with half a drachm , three scruples and a 
half will fill the brain-pan of a iknbury brother 

Comcy buy my brains^ you tgnora7it gulls^ 

And Jurttish here your empty skuiU. 

Pay your laughter as it's Jit^ 

To the learti^ peddler of wit. 

Quickly come and quickly buy; 

Or ril shut my shop^ and, fools^ yotill die. 

Jf your coxcombs you would quoddle, 

Here buy brains to fill your ttoddle. 
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IVhc buys brains^ Uarns quickly lure 
To make a problem tn a year : 

Shall understand the pralicable 
And the predicamental rabble : 

IVho buys them not shall die a fool^ 

An exoteric tn the school • 

Who has not these shall ez*er pass 
For a great acromatical ass. 

Buy then this box of brains . who buys not it. 
Shall nether surfeit upon too much wit 

Then the Peddler brought forth a whetstone. 

But (leaving my brains) I come to a more profitable 
commodity ; for, considering how dull half the wits of 
the University be, 1 thought it not the worst traffic 
to sell whetstones. This uhetstone will set such an 
edge upon your inventions, that it will make your 
trusty iron brains purer metal than your brazen faces. 
Whet but the knife of your capacities on this whet- 
stone, anil you may presume to dine at the Muses* 
ordinary, or sup at the Oracle of Apollo. If this be 
not true, I swear by the iloxies’ petticoat.s, that 1 11 
never hereafter presume of a better t ocation than to 
live and die the miserable factor of coney-skius. 

Then the Peddler brought out gloves. 

I have also gloves of several qualities : the first is 
a pair of gloves made for a lawyer, made of an entire 
loadstone, that has the virtue to draw gold unto 
it They were perfumed with the conscience of 
an usurer, and will keep scent till wrangling have left 
Westminster Hall ; they are seamed with indenture 
by the needlework of mortgage, and fringed with 
notfertnt unn*ersi\ I would show you more, but it is 
against the statute, because a Latitat hath been served 
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lately upon them ; and few of you need any gloves ; 
for you wear Cordovant hands. 

[He brings out] nightcaps. 

My next commodities are several nightcaps ; but 
they dare not come abroad by candle-light. The first 
is lined with fox>fur, which 1 hope to sell to some of 
the sophisters. It hath an admirable faculty for cur- 
ing the crapula, above the virtue of ivy or bitter 
almonds ; nay, the pottage-pot’s not comparable unto 
it 1 have another fit for an alderman, which Acteon 
by his last will and testament bequeathed to the city 
as a principal charter. It was of Diana’s own making : 
Albumazar’s ctacoustteon was but a chamber-pot in 
comparison. 1 could fit all heads with nightcaps, 
except your grave, over-wise, metaphysical heads. 
Many, they are so transcendant, that they will not 
be comprehended within the predicament of a night- 
cap. 

[He bnngs out] ruffs. 

I have also several ruffs. First, a ruff of pure 
Holland for a Dutch drunkard, a ruff of cobweb-lawn 
for the University statutes I have a ruff for the 
College, too , but by this badge of our college (my 
reverend lambskins) our backbiters say, our college- 
ruffs are quite out of stock. I have no more ruffs but 
one, and that is a ruff of strong hemp ; you may have 
them, who will, at the Royal Exchange of Tyburn. 
As for plain bands, if you find any in a scrivener’s 
shop, there is good hopes honesty will come in fashion 
again. But you will not bestow your money on such 
tnfles ? why, I have greater wares. Will you buy any 
parsonages, vicarages, deaneries, or prebendaries? 
The price of one is his lordship’s cracked chamber- 
maid ; the other is the reserving of his worship’s 
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tithes : or you may buy the knight's horse three 
hundred pounds too dear, who, to make you amends 
in the bargain, will draw you on fairly to a vicarage. 
There be many tricks ; but the downnght way is three 
years’ purchase. Come, bring in your coin. Livings 
are majori tn prttio than in the days of Doomsday 
Book. You must give presents for your presentations. 
There may be several means for your institutions ; 
but this is the only way to induction that ever 1 knew. 
But 1 see you are not minded to meddle with any, my 
honest, levitical farmers. 

The Peddler took out a ^ ench made of alabaster. 

But now expect the treasures of the world, the trea* 
sures of the earth digged from the mines of my more 
than Indian paunch. Wipe your eyes, that no envious 
clouds of musty humours may bar your sight of the 
liappiness of so rare an object — 

Come from thy palace^ beauteous Queen of Gteece: 
Sweet Heleti of the world. Rise like the mortty 
Clad tn the smock of nighty that all the stars 
May lose their eyesy and then, grozo blmdy 
Run iveeping to the man C th* moofty 
To borroiL* his dog to lead the spheres a begging. 

Rare empress of our soulsy whose charcoal flames 
Burn the poor coltsfoot of amazed heartSy 
I lero the dumb audience thy beauty spiesy 
And thcHy amadd with grtef laugh out thine eyes. 

Here's now rare beauty. O, how all your fingers 
itch who should be the first chapman > This will be 
a dainty friend m a comer. And were’t not better to 
embrace this pretty shambles for beauty, this errant 
poultry of perfection, than to tumble our soapy 
laundresses? Is this like your draggle-tailed bed- 
makers? when a man sliall lie with sea-coal ashes, 
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and commit adultery with the dust of his chamber 7 
Methinks this peerless paragon of complexion should 
be better countenanced ; she sh^d set a sharper 
edge on your appetites than all tlP threepenny cut- 
lers in Cambridge I am a man as you are» and this 
naughty flesh and blood will never leave tempting ^ 
yet I protest, by the sweet soul of this incomparable 
she, 1 never had any acquaintance with the pretty 
libraries of flesh, but only this. This is the subject of 
my muse ; this 1 adorned with costly epigrams and 
such cunous encomiums as may deserve immortality 
in the chamber-pots of Helicon. And thus my furor 
poeticus doth accost her — 

Fair madam, Ihou, whose e%*erythmg 
JDeserves the close-stool of a king • 

Whose head is fair as any hone. 

White and smooth as pumice-stone. 

Whose natural baldness scorns to wear 
The needless excrements of hair , 

Whose forehead streaks our heart's commands. 
Like Dozier Cliffs or Goodzoin Sands. 

While from those dainty glow-wottn eyes 
Cupid shoots plum-pudding pies. 

While from the arches of thy nose 
A cream-pot of white nectar flows. 

Fair dainty lips, so smooth, so sleek. 

And truly alabaster cheek. 

Pure saffron tuth — happy the meat 
That such pretty millstones eat I 
O, let me hear some silent song. 

Tun'd by the Jeids-trump of thy tongue. 

O, ho7v that chin becomes thee well. 

Where never hairy beard shall dwell; 

Thy coral neck doth statelier bow. 

Than Ids, when she turn'd a cow : 

O, let me — or 1 shall nder rest— 
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Suck tic black botiks of iky breast; 

Or lay my hcad^ and rest me still 
On tkat dainty kagmagog kill. 

0 curious and uifathonid waist / 

As slender as the stateliest mast; 

Thy fingers^ toOy breed my deltghiy 
Each wart a natural margartte. 

Oj pity then my dismal moan;^ 

Able io melt thy heart of stone. 

Thou kfmdst how I lament and howl^ 
Weep^ snorts condole^ look sad, and scowl; 
Each night so great my passions be, 

1 cannot wake for thought of thee. 
Thygo7vn can tell ho%v much I lov*d. 

Thy petticoat to pity m(rJd. 

Thai let thy peddler mercy find 
To kiss thee once, though it be behind. 
Sweet kiss, sweet lips, delicious sense • 

How s7oeet a Ztphytus hlcnos from thence i 
Elcst petticoat, more blest her smock. 

That daily busseth her huiiock . 

For now the proverb true I find. 

That the best part is still behind, 

S^oeet, dainty soul, dagn but to give 
The poor peddler this hanging sleeve : 

And m thine honour {by this kiss) 
ril daily wear my pack in this. 

And quickly so bear thee more fame. 

Than Quixote, the knight'd rant's dame : 
So fartioell, sioeet , deign hut to touch. 
And once again rebless my pouch. 


Is it not pity such ware should not be bought? 
Well, I perceive the fault is in the emptiness of your 
learned pockets. Well, I’ll to the Court, and see 
what 1 can sell there, and then carry 4 b^«dlics to 
Rome. 

D 
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The Peddler calls for his colestaff. 

Some friend mtist now perforce 
Makehaste^ and bid my boy 
To saddle me my wooden horse , 

For I mean to conquer IVoy. 



THE JEALOUS LOVERS. 



EDITIONS, 


TTu Jealous Lovers, A Comedie presented to their gracious 
Majesties at Cambridge^ by the Students of Tnnity Colledge. 
Written by Thomas Randolph^ Master of Arts, and Fcl/oti* of 
the House, 

valeat res ludtcra, st we 

Palma neg^ata macrum, dcnaia letiucit oft mum 

Printed hy the Printers to the Unneisitie of Cambridge, Anno 
Dom 1632 4* 

The Icalous Lozers A Conudie piesenUd to their gracious 
Majesties at Cambridge, by the i^tudiiits of Trm it le- Coll edge. 
Written by Thomas Randolph, Master of Arti, and I elloio of ike 
House, 

' ' valeat res ludurt^ st me 

Palma negata macrum, donata reiiuiit cjtmum 

Printed by the Printers to the Unwei sit le of Cambridge Anno 
Dom 1634. And are to be sold by Ruh Inlanl 4®, 

This piece is annexed to the editions of the “ Toems/’pnntcd in 
1640-68 That of 1643 has, m the copyemphijcd on the present 
occasion, a title as foHon'S ** The Jealous Lovers A Comedie 
Presented to Their gracious Majesties at Camhiulgc hy the Stu- 
dents of Tnnitie-Colledgc. Written by '1 liomas Randolph, 
Master of Arts, and Fellow of the House Valeat 
London, Printed for Richard Royston . 1646 ” 

“ This play,** says Halliwell (“Dictionary of Old Plajs,*' i860, 
inv), “which IS esteemed the best of our author’s works, is 
commended by no less than nine copies of English, and seven of 
Latin, verses from the most eminent wits of both Universities, 
and was revived with great success in 1682.** 

The original 4** edition of the “Jealous Lovers,’* as we leant 
from the Notice to the Reader, was published at sixpcnce^the 
usual price. 



TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
MR DOCTOR COMBER,^ 

Dean of Carlisle, VtcC’Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, and Master of Tnmty College 


RicHi Worshipful . 

T HAVE obscned in private families, that the care- 
^ ful father, disposing of his children to several 
employments, sendeth some to school, some to his 
plough, some to his flocks, while perchance the 
youngest, as uncapable of greater business, has 
the liberty to play in his hall. So is it in our 
society (which jo} fully acknowledgeth you our care- 
ful and indulgent jiarent) those of stronger abilities, 
more reading, and longer experience, are busied some 
m one, some in another of the graver and more serious 
studies , while I, the last of that learned body, am 
tasked to these lighter exercises. Accept, sir, a thing 
born at your command, and preserved by your pat- 
ronage. Not but that I vow the fruits of my more 
precious hours to your sen ice : for when I consider 
the magnificence of her buildings, the riches of her 

^ Thomas Comber, Dean of Carlisle, was presented to that 
dignity 28th August 1629 He lost all hta preferments at the 
Revolution of l^i, and dietl m 1653-4 See Le Nevc*s Fasti,” 
edit, flnuly, 111. 247 
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endowments, the great examples of those before me, 
and all these blessed in your auspicious government, 
1 find a fire kindled in my breast, whose flame aimelh 
higher, and telleth me, so glorious a hive the royal 
founders meant not to shelter drones. So wishing 
our whole body long happy in so provident a gover- 
nor, I rest, what my oath and peculiar engagements 
have bound me to be^ yours devoted in all dutiful 
observance, 

Thomas Randolph. 



TO THE READER. 


Courteous Reader : 

T BEG thy pardon, if I put thee to the expense of a 
^ sixpence and the loss of an hour. If I could by 
mine own industry have furnished the desires of 
my friends, I had not troubled the press. 'Tis no 
opinion of the worth that wrought me to it If I find 
thcc charitable, I acknowledge myself beholding to 
thee . if thou condemn it of w'eakness, I cannot be 
angry to see another of my mind. I do not aim at 
the name of a poet. I have always admired the free 
raptures of poetr}*, but it is too unthrifty a science for 
my fortunes, and is crept into the number of the 
seven to undo the other six. That I make so many 
dedications, think not that I value it as a present rich 
enough to be divided ; but know whom I am in piety 
bound to honour. That I admit so many of my 
friends* approbations, is not that I itched for praise 
and love>rubbing, but that I w'as willing thou shouldst 
have something worth thy reading. Be to me as kind 
as my audience vrho, when they might have used 
their censures, made choice of their mercies and so 
I must acknowledge myself indebted to thy clemency. 
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I confess no heights here, no strong conceits ; 1 speak 
the language of the people — 

si quis scribat^ uh nos^ 
Sermoni propiora^ putes hunc esse poetam. 

No, bestow the honour of this glorious title on those 
that have abler wits, diviner inventions, and deeper 
mouths. Leave me to the privacy of my studies, 
and accept for thy unknown friend 

T. R. 
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To that complete and noble Knight 
Sir Kenellam Digby.' 

S IR, when I look on you, methinks I see 

To the full height how perfect man may be. 
Sure all the arts did court you, and you were 
So courteous as to give to each their share. 

While wc lie lock'd in darkness, night and day 
Wasting our fruitless oil and tune away : 

Perchance for skill in grammar, and to know 
Whether this word be thus declin’d, or no. 

Another cheats himself, perchance to be 
A pretty youth, forsooth, in fallacy. 

This on arithmetic doth hourly lie, 

To learn the first great blessing, multiply, 

That travels in geometry, and tires, 

And he above the w'orld a map admires. 

This dotes on music’s most harmonious chime, 
And stud} mg how to keep it, loses time. 

One turns o'er histories, and he can show 
AH that has been, but knows not what is now 
Many in physic labour « most of these 
Lose health to know the name of a disease. 

Some (too high wise) arc gazing at a star, 

And if they call it by his name, they are 
In heaven already , and another one 
That cries Melpomene, and drinks Helicon, 

At poetry throws wit and wealth away, 

And makes it all his work to write a play. 

Nay, on Divinity many spend their powers, 

That scarce learn anything, but to stand two hours. 


^ The celebrated writer His name is spelled in this unusual 
manner in all the old couies. Randolph, among his poems, has 
an elegy on Sir Kenelm s wife, the Lady Venetia Digby. 
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How must we, sir, admire you then, that know 
All arts, and all the best of these can show ! 

For your deep skill in State, I cannot say ; 

My knowledge there is only to obey. 

But I believe ’tis known to our best peers, 

Amaz'd to see a Nestor at your years. 

Mars claims you, too : witness the galleon 
That felt your thunderbolts at Scanderon, 

When Neptune frighted let his trident fall, 

And bid his waves call you their general. 

How many men might you divide your store 
Of virtues to, and yet not leave you poor. 

Though enrich them 1 Stay here. How dare I then 
To such an able judgment show my pen ? 

But ’tis, sir, from a muse that humbly prays. 

You'll let her ivy wait upon your bays. 

Your admiring servant, T, R. 


To the truly noble Knight Sir 
Chr. Hatton} 

T O you (whose recreations, sir, might be 

Others’ employments ; whose quick soul can see 
There may, besides a hawk, good sport be found, 
And music heard, although without a hound) 

I send my muse : be pleas’d to hear her strain, 

When y’ are at truce with time. ’Tis a low vein ; 

But were her breast enrag’d with holier fire, 

That she could force, when she but touch’d her lyre. 


^ Cousin and heir of Queen Elizabeth’s dancing Chancellor. 
He erected a handsome monument to the poet’s memory. In 
1643 Sir Christopher was created Baron Hatton of Kirby, Co. 
Northampton. 
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The waves to leap above their clifts, dull earth 
Dance round the centre and create new birth 
In every element, and outcharm each sphere ; 
'Twere but a lesson worthy such an ear. T. R, 


To his honoured friend Mr 
A nth. Stafford. 

S IR, had my muse gain’d leisure to confer 

With your sharp judgment, ere I ventur’d her 
On such an audience, that my comedy 
Had suffer’d by thy obelisk and thee ; 

It needed not of just applause despair, 

Because those many blots had made it fair. 

I now implore your mercy to my pen, 

That should have rather begg’d your rigour then. 

T. R. 


Colcndissimo I'iro^ et juris ynunicipalis 
peritnsimo^ Magistro Richardo Lanei" 

S IR, if the Term be done, and you can find 
Leisure to hear my suit, pray be so kind 
To give this toy such courteous acceptation, 

As to be nude )Our client i’ th’ vacation. 

Then if they say I break the comic laws, 

I have an ad\ocate can plead my cause. 

T. R. 


' Amoi)|; the pocma occurs one m which Randolph apolo- 
gises for an unfulhlled prediction, that “his Aunt Lane” would 
have a son. Tiohably this Richard Lane, a lawyer it appears 
from the present lines was that lady’s husband. 
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Venerabili viro Magistro Olboston, 
PrcBceptori suo semper ohservando. 


C/ bent quid scripsi^ iibi debto; si mall quteguam, 
Ifac erti tn vUits maxima culpa mas, 
Naufragium meruit^ gut nan bene natngat aquaVy 
Cm tu Piertum per freta Ttphys eras, T. R. 


To his dear friend, Thomas Riley' 

T will not say 1 on our stage have seen 

A second Roscius ; that too ]>oor had been. 
But 1 have seen a Proteus, that can take 
What shape he please, and in an instant make 
Himself to anything : be that or this 
By voluntary metamorphosis. 

When thou dost act, men think it not a play, 

But all they see is real. O, that day, 


^ Thomas Riley, of Trinity College, Cambridge, an occasional 
wnter of the tune, and (as it appears from Randolph’s lines to 
him) a clever actor, lie performed m the present drama when 
plac^ on the stage at the Univeisity The poet seems to 
acknowledge himself under obligations to Riley (or his able im- 
personation of the part taken by him. In 163S appeared a 
Latin play, entitled Cornehanum Dolium,” purporting on the 
well-phra&ed title to be by T. R. ^'Lepidtssttnc hujus (cvt 
Cpryphao, ” It seems to have been edited by R. Braith waite, who 
added some of his peculiar touches As Randolph was then dead, 
his name, printed at length on the first page, could scarcely have 
failed to stimulate the sale of this little book , and as Riley was 
less famous probably in London, and his initials were the same, it 
becomes a question whether Riley was not really the author of 
the drama. The evidence is pretty strong, as it seems to me, 
both .against Braitbwaite and against Randolph. 
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(When I had cause to blush that this poor thing 
Did kiss a queen’s hand, and salute a king) 

How often had I lost thee ! 1 could find 
One of thy stature, but in every kind 
Alter’d from him I knew; nay, I in thee 
Could all professions and all passions see. 

When thou art pleas’d to act an angry part, 

Thou fright’st the audience ; and, with nimble art 
Turn’d lover, thou dost that so lively too. 

Men think that Cupid taught thee how to woo. 

To express thee all uould ask a better pen ; 

Thou art, though little, the whole map of men 
In deeper knowledge and philosophy 
Thou truly art what others seem to be, 

Whose learning is all face , as 'twere thy fate 
There not to act where most do personate 
All this in one so small * Nature made thee 
To show her cunning in epitome ; 

While others, that seem giants in the arts 
(Such as have stronger limbs, but weaker parts) 
Arc like a volume that contains less m’t, 

And yet looks big, ’cause ’us a larger print. 

I should myself have too ungrateful showm, 

Sent I not thee my book • — I'ake’t, ’tis thine own : 
For thus far my confession shall be free, 

I write this comedy, but 'iwas made by thee. 

Thy true friend, T, R. 


Aniico sHo c/iarissimo, ingeniosissimo, T. 
Randolpho, liberum de ejus Comoedid 
judicium. 


A UDEBIT proprios n^arg od 
Myfrhat fascicHluSy suiUque 
Mmdicare medulla suavtfatesy 


odores 
melhs 
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Priits quint his Veneres deesse credam, 

Qua pra se pladdos ferunt A mores, 

Sternum vigeat^ vigens amore. 

Quid St quis lapides Joquatur^ istum 
Jamjam aptum Tumulo sdas hbellum 
JSn / noster bona verba portat auior : 

Illas vult dare^ quas recepit^ auras^ 

Ptdenfes, ntvebque perjocosa 
Vincentes Chantas nitcre frontis, 

Amores simul eleganhdsque 
Ad partus properare turn putetis^ 

Cim nsus popularis et theairi 
Plausus suppeditdrit obsieirtcetn, 

D esert keeps dose, when they that write by 
guess 

Scatter their scribbles and invade the press. 
Stage<poets ('tis their hard, yet common hap) 

Break out like thunder, though without a clap. 

Here *tis not so ; there’s nothing now comes forth, 
Which hath not for a licence its own worth. 

No swagg’nng terms, no taunts, for ’tis not right 
To think that only toothsome which can bite. 

See how the lovers come m virgin dye 
And rosy blush, ensigns of modesty \ 

Though once beheld by such with that content, 

They need not fear others’ disparagement. 

But I'll not tell their fortunes, whate’erit be ; 

Thou must needs know’t, if skill’d in palmestry. 

Thus much — where king applauds, I dare be bold 
To say, ’Tis petty treason to withhold. 

Edward Hide. 
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To his dearest friend the Author, 
after he had revised his Comedy. 

T he more I this thy masterpiece peruse. 

The more thou seem'st to wrong thy noble Muse 
And thy free Genius. If this were mine, 

A modest envy would bid me confine 
It to my study or the critics’ court, 

And not make that the vulgar people’s sport, 

Which gave such sweet delight unto the king, 

Who censur’d it not as a common thing. 

Though thou hast made it public to the view 
Of self-love, malice, and that other crew, 

It were more fit it should impaled lie 
Within the walls of some great library ; 

That if by chance, through injury of time, 

Plautus and Terence, and that fragrant thyme 
Of Attic wit ^ should perish, we might see 
All those reviv’d in this one comedy — 

The Jealous Lovers. Pander, Gull and Whore • 

The doting Father, Shark, and many more. 

Thy scene doth represent unto the life, 

Beside the character of a curst wife : 

So truly given, in so proper style, 

As if thy active soul had dwelt a while 
In each man’s body, and at length had seen 
How in their humours they themselves demean. 

I could commend thy jests, thy lines, thy plot, 

Had I but tongues enou’ ; thy names — what not ? 
But if our poets, praising other men. 

Wish for an hundred tongues, what want we then, 
When we praise poets? This I'll only say, 

This work doth crown thee laureate to-day. 


^ Aristophanes. 
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In other things how all, we all know well : 

Only in this thou dost thyself excel 

Edward Fraunces, 


To his dear friend Mr Thofnas Randolph^ 
on hts Comedy called The fealous Lepers. 

F riend, I must grieve your poems injur’d be 
By that rare vice in poets, modesty. 

If you dislike the issues of your pen, 

You have mvention, but no judgment then. 

You able are to write, but 'tis as true, 

Those that were there can judge as well as you. 
You only think your gold adulterate, 

When every scale of judgment finds it weight, 

And eveiy touchstone perfect This I’ll say. 

You contradict the name of your own play. 

You are no lover of the hnes*you writ, 

Yet you are jealous still of your own wit. 

Rich Benefield, RC. 


To his ingenuous Frietid, the Author, 
concerning his Comedy. 

T he Muses, Tom, thy Jealous Lovers be. 

Striving which has the greatest share in thee. 
Euterpe calls thee hers; such is thy skill 
In pastoral sonnets and in rural quill. 

Melpomene claims thee for her own, and cries, 
Thou hast an excellent vein for elegies. 

Tis true ; but then Calliope disdains, 

Urging thy fancy in heroic strains, 
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Thus all the Nine : Apollo by his laws 
Sits judge, in person to decide the cause : 

Beholds thy comedy, approves thy ait. 

And so gives sentence on Thalia’s part 
To her he dooms thee only of the Nine ; 

What though the rest with jealousy repine ? 

Then let thy comedy, Thalia’s daughter, 

Begin to know her mother Muse by laughter, 

Out with’t, I say, smother not this thy birth, 

But publish to the world thy harmless mirth. 

No fretting frontispiece, nor biting satire [nature. 
Needs usher’t forth : born tooth’d ? fie ! ’tis ’gainst 
Thou hast th’ applause of all : king, queen, and Court, 
And University, all lik’d thy sport. 

No blunt preamble in a cynic humour 
Need quarrel at dislike, and (spite of rumour) 

Force a more candid censure, and extort 
An approbation, maugre all the Court 
Such rude and snarling prefaces suit not thee , 

They are superfluous : for thy comedy, 

Back’t with its own worth and the author’s name. 

Will find sufficient welcome, credit, fame. 

James Duport.^ 


Randoipho stw. 

A quaram monwnenia firmiora 
Nosiii nominis ut supersit ataSy 
Cum scriptus iegar in tuo hbcllo^ 


^Author of versions of the P5alin» and Song of Solomon in 
XaIIa, and of occasional verses, most of which were collected 
in A volume, entitled “ Musae Subsecivse, ** 8*, 1696^ m which, at 
p. 469, is"an elegy on Randolph, headed : In Obitum Tkom» 
Randolphiy Af»A , C^Uegii Tnnttahs Cantab. Socn^ Poeta tngmuh 
susimiy it qm sacuh sui Ovidtm dtci meruit P 
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Et Ucum simihs futurus 

Qut jam vita ciuis scholm et thtairi ? 

Nolo : Mannor erit mihi foeta. 

Mausolcea mihi md Menandri 
O, quam atema sails liber perennis ! 

Non qtUBram monumenta firmiora^ 

Nostri nommts ut superstt aias, 

Thomas Riley, 


A GMINE non tanto paupertas tnulia heaiam^ 
Divitis et pransam vexat uhtque domum^ 
Quoi tua quoiidie pulsarimi hmma charia ; 

Fervidus d tergo et quisque rogaior adcst 
Prodeat audacter^ repetitdque vulnera prmh 
Fabuia^ quce meruit sustmmsse^ ferat 
Non korret tantum tua Musa^ aut mutat^ ut esset 
Turptor arnatu rusiua Nympha suo» 

Car. Fotherbie,/. Coil 


A 7nico suo mgeniosissimo 
Tho. Randolph, 

'PINGITO zeiotypos^ quos puichfi Jingis^ amores; 

Sed nil de Musa suspiaoms hcihe^ 

Fac dommam ut piures nonnty et adultera Jut; 
Musuy licit fuerit puhlica^ casta manet 

Fr. Meres .1 


^ Was this the same person who wrote “ Palladis 
159^* a little work called ** God’s AnthmetiCi” 1597? 
Mer^ was M.A. of both Universities. 
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Fratri suo Thom, Randolph. 


^ ON saAs est qubd te dederit naiura priorem^ 
Nt stmul et natu major et arte fores ? 

Jllay sciens noster qudm non stt magnus agellus^ 
Ingento tenues jure rcpcndit opes. 

Ro. Randolph, ced. Chr, Oxon. 


A ntori, 

J-T^^ / ^*^os flucius^ quod tentas oequor^ amice t 

^ Quets te jacta^idum das malesanus aquts f 
Imiaia jurat quid possit lectio scire ? 

dEmula vet de te dicere lingua velit ? 

/ feliXj oculos dudum pradatus^ et aures^ 

Censurdmque ipsam sub juga mitte gravem. 

Qui meruit CAR OLD plausum spectante^ popello 
Non est cur nietuai displtcuisse rudt. 

Dtrtge victotem captiro Ccesare cur rum ^ 

Augeat et titulos victa MARIA tuos. 

Trisie superciiium leevo mctantis ocdlo 
Mute sthi . Momis est placuisse nefas. 

Thom, Vincent.^ 


^ Thomas Vincent, of Trinity College, Cambndge, was the 
author of a Latin drama, entitled “ Pana,’' acted bemre Charles 
1 . in 1627, and printed in 1648. See Retrospective Review^ xu, 
34 - 5 - 
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Tyndarus, son of Demetrius^ and supposed brother to Pam- 
philus, enamoured of Evadne. 

Pamphilus, supposed son to Demetnos, but son indeed to 


Chremylus. 

Evadne, supposed daug^htcr to Chremylus. 

Techmessa, daughter to Chremylus 

Demetrius, an Athenian, in the disguise of an astrologer 

Chremylus, an old man, 

Dipsas, his wife. 

SiMO, an old doatmg father. 

Asotus, his prodigal son. 

Ballio, a pander, and tutor to Asotus. 

Phryne, a courtesan, and mistress to Asotus. 
Phronesium, a merry chamber-maid 
Hyperbolus, 

Thrasymachus, ) 

BOMOLOCHUS,r^^ 

Charylus, ) ^ 

A Sexton. 

Staphyla, his Wife. 

Pagnium, a page 
A Priest. 

Officers. 

Servants. 


The Scene, Thebes. 



The yealous Lovers. 


ACT I., SCENE I. 

SiMO, Asotus, Ballio. 

Stm, TT OW thnves my boy Asotus ? Is he capable 
-CA Of your grave precepts? 

Bai. Sir, I never met 

A quicker brain, a wit so neat and spruce. 

Sim. Well, get thee home, old Simo : go and kneel : 
Fall on thy aged knees, and thank the gods 
Th' hast got a boy of wax, fit to receive 
Any impressions. 

Aso As 1 am a gentleman, 

And first of all our family, you wrong me, dad, 

To take me for a dunce. 

Stm. No, good Asotus, 

It is thy father’s care (a provident care). 

That wakes him from his sleeps to think of thee ; 

And when I brooding sit upon my bags, 

And every day turn o’er my heaps of gold, 

Each piece I finger makes me start, and cry, 

This — this — and this — and this — is for Asotus. 

Aso. Take this, and this, and this, and this again : 
Can you not be content to give me money. 

But you must hit me in the teeth with’t, ’slid ? 

BaL Nay, good Asotus, such a loving father 
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That does not bless you with a sweaty palm 
Qapt on your head, or some unfruitful prayer ; 

But lays his blessings out in gold and silver, 

Fine white and yellow blessings ! 

Aso. Prythee, Ballio, 

I could endure his white and yellow blessings, 

If he would leave his prating. 

Sttn. Do you hear him ? 

How sharp and tart his answers are ? Old Simo, 

Th' hast got a witty- witty wag, yet dear one. 

When I behold the I'astness of my treasure, 

How large my coffers, yet how cramm’d with wealth, 
That every talent sweats as in a crowd, 

And gneves not at the prison, but the narrow- 
ness — 

Aso, If 1 make not room for ’em, ne’er trust me. 

\Astdt. 

Sim, When I see this, I cannot choose but fear 
Thou canst not hnd out ways enou’ to spend it : 

They will outvy thy pleasures. 

BaL Few such fathers ! 

I cannot choose but stroke my ^ beard, and wonder, 
That having so much wealth, you have the wit 
To understand for whom you got it. 

Aso, True 

And 1 have so much wit to understand 
It must be spent, and shall, boys. 

Stm, Pray heaven it may ! 

Aso, I’ll live to spend it all; and then — perhaps 
I’ll die! 

And will not leave the purchase of a sheet, 

Or buy a rotten coffin. 

Bal, Yes, dear pupil. 

Buy me an um ; while yet we laugh and live, 

It shall contain our dnnk, and when we die, 


^ Old copies, jour. 
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It may preserve our dust. Tis fit our ashes 
Should take a nap there where they took their liquor. 

Sim. Sage counsel this— observe it, boy — observe it 

Aso. I live in Thebes, yet I dare swear all Athens 
Affords not such a tutor : thou may’st read 
To all the young heirs in town or city. 

Sim. Ah, Balho ! I have lived a dunghill wretch, 
Grown poor by getting riches, mine own torture— 

A rust unto myself, as to my gold : 

To pile up idle treasure starv'd my body 
Thus to a wrinkled skm and rotten bones, 

And spider-like have spun a web of gold 
Out of my bowels ; only knew the care, 

But not the use of gold. Now, gentle BalHo, 

I would not have my son so loath’d a thing. 

No, let him live and spend, and buy his pleasures 
At any rate. Read to him, gentle Ballio, 

Where are the daintiest meats, the briskest W'ines, 

The costliest garments. Let him dice, and wench 
But with the fairest, be she wife or daughter 
To our best burgess : and if Thebes be scarce, 

Buy me all Corinth for him. When I sleep 
Within my quiet grave, I shall have dreams — 

Fine pleasant dreams, to think with how much pleasure 
Asotus spends w’hat I with care have got 

Aso, Sure, I were a most ungracious child now, 

If I should spoil the dreams of a dead father. 

Sleep, when thou wilt, within thy quiet um, 

And thou shall dream thou seest me drink sack plenty, 
Encircled round with doxies plump and dainty. 

Sim. How thrives my boy ? How forward m his 
studies ? 

Bal. Troth, with much industry I have brought 
him now 

That he is grown past dnnking ? 

Stm. How, man, past dnnking? 

Bai. I mean he is grown perfect in that science* 
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Sim, But will he not foiget ? 

Asc, No, 1 warrant you, I know I shan’t forget ; 
Because i’ th’ morning 1 ne’er remember 
What 1 did o’er-night 
Sim, How feeds my boy? 

Bal, Troth, well : I never met 
A stomach of more valour, or a tooth 
Of such judicious knowledge. 

Sm. Can he wench, ha ? 

^a/. To say the truth, but rawly. 

Asc, Rawly ? I’m sure 

I have already made my dad a grandsire 
To five and twenty ; and if 1 do not 
Out of mere chanty people all the hospitals 
With my stray babes, then geld me ! Woe to the parish 
That bnbes me not to spare it. 

Bal Then for the die — 

He throws it with such art, so pois’d a hand, 

That had you left him nothing, that one mystery 
Were a sufficient portion. 

Aso, Will you see me ? 

Set me a bag. These were an usurer’s bones. 

^al. In this behold what frailty lives in man : 

He that rubb’d out a life to gather trash, 

Is after death turn’d prodigal. 

Sim, Throw, Asotus. 

Aso, Then have at all, and ’twere a million. All 1 
Fortune w'as kind : the precious dirt is mine. 

Stm, And take it, boy — and this — and this, beside. 
And, ’cause desert may challenge a reward. 

This for your pains, dear Ballio. 

£a/. My endeavours, 

Although to my best power, alas ! come short 
Of any merit. Sir, you make me blush, 

And this reward but chides my insufficiency. 

Pray, urge it not. 

Sm, A modest, honest — honest man : 
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rU double it ; in faith, I will 1 am 
The joyfuirst father ! 

BaL See how the good man weeps ! 

Aso, So he will weep his gold away — no matter. 

Sim. Come hither, dear ; come, let me kiss my son. 

As 0 . There's a sweet kiss indeed ! this 'tis to want 
A tutor. Had you had my education, 

You would have ta’en me by the lily hand, 

Then gaz’d a while upon my flaming eyes, 

As wondering at the lustre of their orbs ; 

Then humbly begg'd in language strow’d with flowers, 
To taste the cherries of my ruby hp — 

God>a>mercy for this, tutor. 

Sm. I am o’rejoic’d, I am o’rejoic’d. 

[Exit SiMO. 


SCENE 11. 

Asotus, Ballio. 

Aso. Well, go thy ways, I may have a thousand 
fathers, 

And never have the like. Well, pockets, well, 

Be not so sad ; though you are heavy now, 

You shall be lighter. 

Bal. Pupil, I must tell you, 

I do repent the loss of those good hours, 

And would call back the study 1 have ta'en 
In moral alchemy, to extract a gentleman 
Almost out of a dunghill Still do I see 
So much of peasant in you ? 

Aso. Angry, tutor ? 

Bal. Teem’d my invention all this while for this ? 
No better issue of my labouring brain 
After so many and such painful throes ? 

Another sin like this, and be transform’d 
Mere clown again ' 
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Aso. The reason, dear instructor? 

Bal. Have I not open’d to you all the mysteries, 
The precise rules and axioms of gentihty, 

And all methodical? Yet you still so dull, 

As not to know you print eternal stains 
Upon your honour, and corrupt your blood 
(That cost me many a minute the refining) 

By carrying your own money? See these breeches, 

A pair of worthy, rich and reverend breeches. 

Lost to the fashion by a lump of dross. 

I’ll be your bailiff raUier. 

Aso. Out, infection ! 

Bal. Who, that beheld those hose, could e*er 
suspect 

They would be guilty of mechanic metal ? 

What’s your vocation ? Trade you for yourself? 

Or else whose journeyman or prentice are you ? 

Aso. Pardon me, tutor : for I do repent, 

And do protest hereafter I will never 
Wear anything tliat jingles — ^but my spurs. 

Bal. This is gentile. 

Aso. Away, mechanic trash i 

I’ll kick thee, son of earth. Thus will I kick thee 
For torturing my poor father. Dirt, avaunt! 

1 do abandon thee. 

Bal, Blest be thy generous tongue ! 

But who comes here ? This office must be mine : 

1*11 make you fair account of every drachm. 

Aso. I’ll not endure the trouble of account : 

Say all is spent, and then we must have more. 


SCENE III. 

Tyndarus, Asotus, Ballio. 

jyn. What Fury shot a viper through my soul 
To poison all my thoughts ? Civil dissension 
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Wars in my blood : here Love with thousand bows 
And twenty thousand arrows lays his siege 
To my poor heart which, mann’d with nought but 
fear, 

Denies the great god entrance. O Evadne ! 

Const thou, that nsest fairer than tlie morn. 

Set blacker than the evening? Weak jealousy 1 
Did e’er thy prying and suspicious sight 
Find her lip guilty of a wanton smile, 

Or one lascivious glance dart from her eye? 

The blushes of her cheeks are innocent. 

Her carnage sober, her discourse all chaste. 

No toyish gesture, no desire to see 
The public shows, or haunt the theatre ! 

She is no popular mistress ; all her kisses 
Do speak her virgin ^ such a bashful heat 
At several tides ebbs, dows ; dows, ebbs again, 

As ’twere afraid to meet our wilder dame. 

But if all this be cunning (as who knows 
The sleights of Syrens ’) and I, credulous fool, 
Train’d by her songs to sink in her embraces, 

I were undone for ever. Wretched Tyndarus ! 

Asa, Ha, ha, ha, he * This is an arrant coxcomb, 
That’s jealous of his wife before he has got her, 

And thinks himself a cuckold before marriage. 

Ba/, Want of a tutor makes unbridled youth 
Run wildly into passions. You have got 
A skilful pilot (though 1 say it), pupil, 

One that will steer both you and your estate 
Into safe harbour. Pray, observe his humour. 

lyn. Away, foul sin * *Tis atheism to suspect 
A devil lodg’d in such divinity. 

Call snow unchaste, and say the ice is w^anton, 

If she be so' No, my Evadne, no ; 

I know thy soul as beauteous as thy face. 

That glorious outside which all eyes adore. 

Is but the fair shrine of a fairer saint. 
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0| pardon me thy penitent infidel 1 
'Bf thy fair eyes (from whom this little world 
Borrows that light it has), I henceforth vow 
Never to think sin can be grown so bold 
As to assault thy soul. 

Aso. This fellow, tutor, 

Waxes and wanes a hundred times a minute 1 
In my conscience, he was got in the change of the 
moon. 


SCENE IV. 

Chremylus, Dipsas, Asotus, Ballio, Tvndarus. 

Rot in thy grave, thou dotard : I defy thee. 
Curst be our day of mamage , shall 1 nurse 
And play the mother to another's brat? 

And she to nose my daughter ? Take Evadne, 

Your pretty-precious by-blow, fair Evadne, 

The minion of the town. Go and provide her 
A place i’ th’ spital 

Chreni, Gentle wife, have patience. 

Dip, Let them have patience that can have 
patience, 

For I will have no patience. 'Slid, patience, 
patience I 

Chreni, You know her daughter to our dearest 
friend : 

And should my son committed to his care 
Thus suffer as the poor Evadne does, 

The gods were just so to revenge her wrong. 

Dip, I will not have my house afflicted with her ; 
She has more suitors than a pretty wench in an Uni- 
versity, 

While my daughter has leisure enough to follow her 
needle. 
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Chrem. Wife, I must tell you you’re a peevish 
woman. 

Dip. And I must tell you you’re an arrant cox^ 
comb 

To tell me so. My daughter nos’d by a slut ! 

Aso. There will be a quarrel, tutor j do you take 
The old man’s part ; I am o’ th’ woman’s side. 

Chrem, Were every vein in poor Evadne fill’d 
With blood deriv’d from those whose ancestors 
Transmitted m that blood a hate to us, 

A lineal hate to all our family ; 

Yet (trusted to my care) she is my daughter, 

And shall share equal blessings with mine own. 

Dip Then a peqietual noise shall fill thy house ; 

I will not let thee sleep, nor eat, nor drink, 

But I will torture thee with a peal of chiding. 

Thou shalt confess the troubled sea more calm; 

That thunder with less violence cleaves the air ; 

The ravens, screech-owls, and the mandrake’s voice 
Shall be thy constant music. I can talk. 

Thy friends that come to see thee shall grow deaf 
With my loud clamours. Heaven be prais’d for 
tongue ( 

No woman in all Thebes is better weapon’d, 

And’t shall be sharper , or were any member 
Needed ^ besides my tongue, I would employ it 
In thy just torment I am vex’d to think 
My best revenge age hath prevented now ; 

Else every man should read it in thy brow. 

Chrem. I will not wind you up, dear ’larum. Go : 
Run out your line at length, and so be quiet 

[Exit Chremylus. 


^ Old copies, Not dead. 
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SCENE V. 

Dipsas, Tvndarus, Asotus, Ballio. 

TytL Here is an argument, Tyndarus, to incite 
And tempt thy free neck to the yoke of love. 

Are these the joys we reap i’ th’ nuptial bed ? 

First in thy bosom warm the snake, and call 
The viper to thy arms. O gentle death ! 

There is no sleep blest and secure but thine. 

Wives are but fair afflictions , sure, this woman 
Was woo’d with protestations, oaths, and vows, 

As well as my Evadne — thought as fair, 

As wise and virtuous as my soul speaks her ? 

And may not she or play the hypocrite now', 

Or after turn apostate ? Guilty thoughts, 

Disturb me not. For were the sex a sin, 

Her goodness were sufficient to redeem 
And ransom all from slander. 

Dtp, Gentle sir, 

I pity the unripeness of your age, 

That cast your love upon a dangerous rock — 

My daughter ; but 1 blush to own the birth. 

And curse the womb so fruitful to my shame. 

You may be wise and happy — or repent. 

[ Dxt / Difsas. 


SCENE VI. 

Tyndarus, Asotus, Ballio. 

This woman is a devil, for she hates her own 
children. 

Da/. In what an esctasy stands that grieved wight ! 
j4sa. In troth, I shall into compunction melt 
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Will not a cup of Lesbian liquor rouse 
His frozen spirits to agility ? 

Bal, Spoke like a son of ^Esculapius ! 

Aso, My father's angels guard thee ! We have gold 
To cure thy dumps, although we do not mean 
It should profane these breeches. Sure, his soul 
Is gone upon some errand, and has left 
The corpse in pawn till it come back again. 

Tyn, Cold jealousy, I shall account thee now 
No idle passion, when the womb that bare her 
Shall plead her guilt. I must forget her name. 

Fly from me, memory : ^ I will drink oblivion 
To lose the loath'd Evodne. 

Aso, Generous sir. 

A pottle of elixir at the Pegasus 
Bravely carous’d is more restorative. 

My tutor shall disburse. 

Tyn, Good impertinent. 

Aso, Impertinent? Impertinent in thy face ! 
Danger accrues upon the word impertinent. 

Tutor, draw forth thy fatal steel, and slash 
Till he devour the word impertinent. 

BaL The word impertinent will not bear a quarrel ; 
The epithet of good hath molhhed it. 

Aso. We are appeas’d, be safe. I say, be safe. 
Tyn. Be not rash, Tyndarus, This malicious woman 
May as well hate her daughter as her husband. 

I am too sudden to conclude her false 
On such slight uitness. Shall I think the sun 
Has lost his crown of light, because a cloud 
Or envious night hath cast a robe of darkness 
'Twixt the world’s eye and mine ? 

Aso. Canst thou, royal boy, 

Bum out the remnant of a day with us ? 
lyn. I am resolved upon a safer tnal. 


^ Old copies, my memory. 
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Sir, you are courtly, and no doubt the ladies 
Fall out about you : for those rare perfections 
Can do no less than ravish. 

As 0 . I confess 

I cannot walk the streets, but straight the females 
Are in a tumult I must leave thee, Thebes, 

Lest I occasion civil wars to rage 
Within thy walls ; I would be loth to ruin 
My native soil. 

Bai, Sir, what with my instructions, 

He has the wooing character. 

Could you now 

But pull the maideD'blossoms of a rose 
Sweet as the spring it buds in, fair Evadne j 
Or gain her promise, and that grant confirm’d 
By some slight jewel, 1 shall vow myself 
Indebted to the service, and live yours. 

A so. She cannot stand the fury of my siege. 

BaL At first assault he takes the female fort. 

Aso. And rides love’s conqueror though the streets 
of Thebes. I’ll tell you, sir : you would not think 
how many gentlemen-ushers have and do daily en- 
danger their little legs, by walking early and late to 
bring me visits from this lady and that countess. 
Heaven pardon the sin ' Ne’er a man in this city 
has made so many chambermaids lose their voices as 
I ha’ done. 

7yn. As how, I pray ? 

Aso. By rising in the cold night to let me in to 
their madams. If you hear a waiting-woman coughing, 
foUow her : she will infallibly direct you to some that 
has been a mistress of mine. 

BaL I have read love’s tactics to him, and he 
knows 

The military discipline of wooing : 

To rank and file his kisses : how to muster 
His troops of compliments, and— ~ 
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2yn, I do believe you. 

Go on ; return victorious, O poor heart, 

What sorrows dost thou teem with I Here she comes* 


SCENE VIL 

Tyndarus, Asotus, Ballio, Evadne. 

^7/. And is it possible so divine a goddbss 
Should fall from heaven to wallow here in sin 
With a baboon as this is ? My Evadne, 

Why should a sadness dwell upon this cheek 
To blast the tender roses? spare those tears 
To pity others ; tliy unspotted soul 
Has not a stain in't to be washM away 
With penitent waters. Do not grieve , thy sorrows 
Have forc’d mine eyes too to this womanish weak- 
ness. 

y4s0. A pretty enemy ^ I long for an encounter. 
Who would not be valiant, to fight under such colours ? 

Brad , My lord, *tis guilt enough in me to challenge 
A sea of tears, that you suspect me guilty. 

I would your just sword would so courteous be 
As to unnp my heart ; there you shall read 
In characters sad lovers use to wnte, 

Nothing but innocence and true faith to you. 

Tyn. I have lost all distrust Seal me my pardon 
In a chaste turtle’s kiss. The doves that draw 
The rosy chariot of the Queen of Love, 

Shall not be link’d in whiter yokes than we. 

Come let us kiss, Evadne. Out, temptation ! 

There was too much and that too wanton heat 
In thy lascivious lip. Go to the stews ; 

I may perchance be now and then a customer, 

But do abjure thee from my chaster sheets. 

[Exir Tyndaruf. 

F 
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SCENE VIII. 

Evadne, Ballio, Asotus. 

Evad. Then from the world abjure thyself, Evadne, 
And in thy quiet death secure the thoughts 
Of troubled Tyndarus. My womanish courage 
Could prompt me on to die, were not that death 
Doubled in losing him. Th’ Ely&ian fields 
Can be no paradise, while he’s not there : 

The walks are dull without him. 

A so. Such a qualm 

O’ th’ sudden ! 

BaL Fie, turned coward? Resolution 

Is the best sword in war. 

Aso, Then I will on, 

And boldly. Yet 

Bal, What ? will you lose the day 

Ere you begin the battle ? 

Aso. Truly, tutor, 

I have an ague takes me every day, 

And now the cold sits on me. 

BaL Go home and blush, 

Thou son of fear. 

Aso. Nay, then I’ll venture on, 

Were she ten thousand strong. Hail ’ heavenly Queen 
Of Beauty ; most illustrious Cupid's daughter 
Was not so fair. 

Bal. His mother. 

Aso. Tis no matter. 

The silly damsel understands no poetry. \Aside.'\ 
Deign me thy lip, as blue as azure bright. 

Bal. As red as ruby bright. 

Aso. What’s that to the purpose ? 

Is not azure blue as good as ruby red ? 

Evad. It is not charitable mirth to mock 
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A wretched lady’s griefs. The gods are just, 

And may requite you with a scorn as great 
As that you throw on me- 
j4so. Not kiss a gentleman ? 

And my father worth thousands ! Resolution, 

Spur me to brave achievements. 

JSzfad. Such a rudeness 

^ Some ladies by the valour of their servants 
Could have redeem'd. Ungentle God of Love, 

Write me not down among the happier names j 
I only live a martyr in thy flames, [EAt/, 

Aso. This IS such a masculine feminine gender. 
BaL She is an Amazon both stout and tall. 

Aso. Yet I got this by struggling. If I fit you 
not, [A diamond ring out of fur car. 

Proud squeamish coyness I Tutor, such an itch 
Of kissing runs all o'er me. I’ll to Phryne, 

And fool away an hour or two in dalliance. 

Bail, Go, I must stay to wait on fair Techmessa : 
Who is as jealous of young Pamphilus 
As Tyndarus of Evadne. 

Aso, Surely, tutor, 

[ must provide me a suit of jealousy : 

[t will be all the fashion. 


SCENE IX. 

Techmessa, Ballio. 

Tech, Bless me ! what uncouth fancies toss my 
^ brain ! 

\s in yon arbour sleep had clos’d mine eyes, 
VIethought within a flowery plain were met 
K troop of ladies, and myself was one. 

Amongst them rose a challenge, whose soft foot 
Should gentliest press the grass, and quickest run, 
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The prize for which they strove — the heart of Pam* 
philus. 

The victory was doubtful : all perform^ 

Their course nith equal speed, and Parophilus 
Was chosen judge to end the controversy. 

Methought he shar’d his heart, and dealt a piece 
To every lady of the troop but me — 

It was unkindly done. 

Bal. I have descried 

Tech. What? 

BaL A frost in his affections 

To you, but heat above the rage of Dog*da 3 ’S 
To any other petticoat in Thebes. 

1 do not think but were the pox a woman 
He would not stick to court it. 

Tech. O my soul ! 

Thou hast descried too much. How sweet it is 
To live in ignorance ! 

Bal. I did sound him home, 

And with such words profan’d your reputation, 

Would whet a coward's sword. One that ne’er saw you 
Rebuk'd my slanderous tongue — I feel the crab-tree 
still — 

While he sat still unmov’d. 

Tech. It cannot be. 

BaL ni undertake he shall resign his weapon, 

And forswear steel in anything but knives, 

Rather than venture one small scratch to salve 
Your wounded honour, or (to prove you chaste) 
Encounter with a pin. 

Tech. 1 am no common mistress, nor have need 
To entertain a multitude of champions 
To draw in my defence. Yet, had he lov’d me. 

He could not hear me injur’d with such patience. 
Ballio, one trial more ; brin^ me his swo^ 

Rather resign’d than drawn m my defence, 

And I shall rest confirm’d. 
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BaL Here*s a fine business. 

What shall I do ? Go to a cutlers shoiv 
And buy a sword like that it will not do. 
Tech, Will you do this? 

BaL It is resolv’d. I will 

One way or other. Wit, at a dead lift help me. 


SCENE X 

PiEGNlUM, TeCHMESSA, BaLUO. 

Madam, the wretched Pamphilus. 

2'ech, What of him? 

Pag, Is through }our cruelty and suspicion dead. 
Bal, That news revives me. 

Tech, Haste, Techmessa, then : 

What dost thou here, when Pamphilus is dead ? 

Cast off this robe of clay, my soul, and fly 
To overtake him , bear him company 
To the El} Sian groves . the journey thither 
Is dark and melancholy : do not suffer him 
To go alone. 

Pag, Madam, I joy to see 
With how' much sorrow you recede his death. 

1 will restore you comfort : Pamphilus lives. 

Bal If Pamphilus lives, then Balho’s dead again. 
Tech, Do you put tricks upon me ? we shall have 
you, 

On a little counterfeit sorrow' and a few drops 
Of woman’s tears, go and f^rsuade your master 
1 am deeply m love with him. 

Pag, If you be not, 

You ought in justice. 

Tech, I’ll give thee a new feather, 

And you tell me what were those three ladies’ names 
Your master entertain'd last night 
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Three ladies ? 

Tech. You make it strange now. 

Pag. Madam, by all oaths 

My master bears a love so firmly constant 
To you, and only you ; he talks, thinks, dreams 
Of nothing but Techmcssa. When he hears 
The sound of your blest name, he turns chameleon, 
And* lives on that sweet air. Here he has sent me 
\He lays d<nun his siL^ord to full oat hts letters. 
With letters to you , winch I should deliver 
I know not, nor himself. For first he writes, 

And, when the letter likes him not, begins 
A second style, and so a third and fourth, 

And thus proceeds ; then reads them over all, 

And knows not nhicli to send — perchance tears all. 
The paper was not fair enough to kiss 
So white a hand that letter was too big, 

A line uneven , all excuse prevadVl, 

Language, or phrase, or word, or syllable. 

That he thought harsh and rough, I have heard him 
wish 

Above all blessings hea\cucan bestow 
(So strange a fancy has affection taught him) 

That he might ha\e a quill from Cupid’s wing 
Dipp'd in the milk of Venus, to record 
Your praises and his love. I ha\e brought you here 
Whole packets of affections. 

Bal. Blessed occasion * 

\JIe steals atoay the sword. 
Here is a conquest purchas’d without blood. 

Though strength and valour fail us, yet we see 
There may a field be W'on by policy. [Exti. 

Tech. Go, Paegnium, tell your master I could wish 
That I was his , but bid him choose another. 

Tell him he has no hope e’er to enjoy me ; 

But bid him not despair. I do not doubt 
His constant love to me ; yet I suspect 
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His seal more fervent to some o&er saint 
Say I receive his letters with all joy, 

But will not take the pains to read a syllable* [Exit 
Pag. If I do not think women were got with 
riddling, whip me ! hocus-pocus, here you shall have 
me, and there you shall have me ! A man cannot 
find out their meaning without the sieve and shears. 
I conceive them now to be engendered of nothing but 
the wind and the weathercock. What I my sword 
gone? Ah, uell 1 This same panderly rogue Balho 
has got it. He sows suspicions of my master here, 
because he cudgels him into manners, and that old 
scold Dipsas hires him to it How could such a 
devil bring forth such an angel as my Lady Techmessa ? 
unless it were before her f^I. 1 know all their plots, 
and yet they cannot see 'em. Heaven keep me 
from love, and preserve my eyesight Go ; plot, 
engineers, plot on — 

ril work a countermine, and ’twill be brave, 

An old rogue overreach’d by a young knave 1 

\ExtU 


ACT II., SCENE U 
Asotus, Ballio. 

Aso Revenge, more sweet than muscadine and 
eggs, 

To-day I will embrace thee ! Healths in blood 
Arc soldiers’ mornings -draughts ! Proud, proud 
Evadne 

Shall know what 'tis to make a wit her foe, 

And such a wit as can give overthrow 
To male or female, be they— man or woman. 

This can my tutor do, and I or — no roan. 

BaL And Paniphilus shall learn by this dear knock 
His liberal valour late bestowed upon njiBr 
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Invention lies at safer ward than wit : 

This s^i^'ord shall teach not to provoke the cruel. 

Aso. And by this gem shall I confound a jewel. 
’Slid, tutor, I have a wit too. Here was a jest ex 
tempore! 


SCENE II. 

Asotus, Ballto, Tvndarus. 

lyn. Physicians say there’s no disease so dangerous 
As nvhen the patient knows not he is sick. 

Such, such IS mine ; 1 could not be so ill, 

Did I but know I were not well. The fear 
Of dangers but suspected is more horrid 
Than present misery. I have seen a man. 

During the storm, shake at the thoughts of death ; 
Who when his eyes beheld a certain rum, 

Died hugging of the wave. Were Evadne true, 

I were too blest ; or could I say she’s false, 

I could no more he wTetched. I am well 
My pulse beats music, and my lively blood 
Dances a healthful measure. Ha ! what’s this 
Gnaws at my heart ? What viperous shirt of Ncssus 
Cleaves to my skin, and eats away my flesh ? 

’Tis some infection. 

Aso Tutor, let’s be gone. 

O’ my life, we are dead men else. 

TJw. My Asotus I 

Aso, Keep your infection to yourself. 
jyn, ^ *Tis love 

Is my infection. 

Aso. ^ Nay, then I care not, Tpdarus : 

For that is an epidemical disease. 

And IS the finest sickness in the world 
When it takes two together. 
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Tyn. Dear, dear self! 

How fares the darling of the age ? Say, what success? 

As 0 . Did not I tell you, sir, that I was bom 
With a caul upon my face ? My mother wrapp'd me 
In her own smock. The females fall before me 
Like trembling doves before the towering hawk. 
While o'er the spoils in triumph thus I walk. 

Bed, So he takes virgins with his amorous eye, 

As spider's web entraps the tender fly. 

Aso, True, tutor, true ; for I woo ’em with cobweb- 
lawn. 

7)7/. I know the rest of women may be frail, 

Bnttle as glasses : but my Evadne stands 
A rock of Ririan marble, Arm and pure. 

The crystal may be tainted, and nide feet 
Profane the Milky Way : the phoenix self, 

Although but one, no virgin— ere I harbour 
Dishonourable thoughts of that bright maid ! 

No, Tyndarus, reflect upon thyself : 

Turn thine eyes inward, see thine own unworthiness, 
That does thy thoughts to this suspicion move : 

She loves thee not, ’cause thou deserv’sl no lovc- 

Aso, 1 do not know where the enchantment lies. 
Whether it be the magic of mine eyes, 

Or lip, or cheek, or brow • but I suppose 
The conjuration chiefly in ray nose. 

Evadne, sir, is mine, and woo'd me first 
Troth, 'tis a pretty lass ; and for a woman 
She courts in handsome words; and now and then 
A polite phrase, and such a feeling apt)etite 
That, having not a heart of flint or steel, 

As mine’s an easier temper, I consented 
To give her, in the way of alms, a night 
Or so — you guess the meaning. 

TV"* Too-too well. 

And must her lust break into open flames, 

To lend the wwld a light to ^cw her shames? 
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Could not she taste her page ? or secretly 
Admit a tough-back’d groom into her arms ? 

Or practice with her doctor, and take physic 
In a close room ? Bat thus, good heavens, to take 
Her stallions up i’ th' streets ! While sm is modest, 
It may be healed ; but if it once grow impudent, 

The fester spreads above all hopes of cure. 

I never could observe so strange a boldness 
In my Evadne. I have seen her cheeks 
Blush as if modesty herself had there 
Lain in a bed of coral. But how soon 
Is virtue lost in women ! 

Bal. Mistake us not, 

Dear Tyndarus : Evadne may be chaste 
To all the world — but him. And as for him, 

Diana’s self or any stricter goddess 
Would lose the virgin-zone. I have instill’d 
Magnetic force into him, that attracts 
Their iron hearts, and fashions them, like steel 
Upon the anvil, to what shape he please. 

He knows the minute — the precise one minute — 

No woman can hold out in. Come to me, sir, 

I’ll teach you in one fortnight by astrology 
To make each burgess in all Thebes your cuckold. 

Aso* As silly lambs do fill the wolves’ black jaw, 
And fearful harts the generous lions’ paw, 

As whales eat lesser fries , so may you see 
The matrons, maids and widows stoop to me. 

Tyn, O, do not hold me longer in suspense . 

The prisoner at the bar may with less fear 
Hear the sad sentence of his death pronounc’d, 

Than stand the doubtful trial Pray, confirm me. 

Aso, Know you this jewel? 

7yn. O, my sad heart-strings crack ! 

Aso* If your Evadne be a phoenix, Tyndarus, 

Some ten months hence you may have more o* th* 
breed. 
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Tyn, This did I §ive her, and she voVd to keep it 
By all the oaths re%ion knew. No deity 
In all the court of heaven but highly suffers 
In this one perjury. The diamond 
Keeps his chaste lustre still, when she has soird 
A glory of more worth than all those toys 
Proud folly gave such price to. 

Aso. This? a pretty toy; 

But of no value to my other trophies 
That the frail tribe has sent me. Your best jewels 
Are to be found, sir, in the weaker vessels ; 

And that’s a mystery : I have sweat out such 
Variety of trifles, their several kinds 
Would pose a learned lapidary. My closet 
By some, that knew me not for Cupid's favourite, 

Has been mistaken for a jeweller’s shop. 

Ba/. And then for ribbons, points, for knots and 
shoe-strings, 

Or (to slip higher) garters, no Exchange 
Affords such choice of wares. 

Aso. Phoebus, whip 

Thy lazy team ; run headlong to the west, 

I long to taste the banquet of the night. 

Sir, if you please, w^hen I am surfeited, 

To take a pretty breakfast of my leavings 

7yn, Where art thou, patience? Hence, contagious 
mists, 

That would infect the air of her pure fame ! 

My sword shall purge you forth, base dross of men. 
From her refined metal. 

Bless me, tutor 1 
This is not the precise minute. 

Why should I 

Afflict myself for her? No, let her vanish. 

Shall 1 retain my love, when she has lost 

The treasure of her virtue ? Stay, perchance 

Her innocence may be wrong’d. Said I, perchance? 
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That doubt will call a curse upon xny head 
To plague my unbelieC But here's a witness 
Oftoo'too certain truth stands up against her, 
Methinks the flame that burnt so bright dies in me. 

I am no more a captive : 1 have shak’d 
My fetters off, and broke those gyves of steel 
That bound me to my thraldom. My fair prison, 
Adieu ! How sweetly breathes this open air I 
My feet, grown wanton with their liberty, 

Could dance and caper, till I knock'd at heaven 
With my advanced head. Come, dear Asotus, 

There are no pleasures but they shall be ours. 

We will dispeople all the elements 
To please our palates. Midnight shall behold 
Our nightly cups, and wear a blacker mask, 

As envious of our jollities. The whole sex 
Of women shall be ours. Merchants shall proffer 
Their tender brides : mothers shall run and fetch 
Their daughters (ere they yet be ripe) to satisfy 
Our liquorish lusts. Then Tyndarus happy call, 
That (losing one fair maid) has purchas'd all. 

Aso, You have an admirable method, tutor ; 

If this fellow has not been i' my heart, I’ll be bang'd, 
He speaks my mind so pat Ha, btwn corragio ! 

BaL You see what more than miracles art can do. 

Tyn. And when we have run o’er the catalogue 
Of former pleasures, thou and I, and Dallio, 

Will sit and study new ones . I will raise 
A sect of new and rare philosophers, 

Shall from my name be call'd Tyndandes. 

Aso, And I will raise another sect like these, 

That shall from me be called Asotides. 

Tutor, my fellow-pupil here and I 
Must quaff a bowl of rare philosophy, 

To pledge the health of his Tyndarides. 

Tyn, Come, blest restorer of my liberty I 

Aso. If any friend of yours want liberty 
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In such a kind as this, you may command me ; 

For if the brave T3mdaride8 be not free, 

Th’ Asotides shall grant them liber^. 

lyn. We will be frolic, boy ; and ere we part, 
Remember thee, thou mighty man of art 

[Exeunt Tyndarus and Asotus. 


SCENE III. 

Ballio, Teczimessa. 

Bal There is (besides revenge) a kind ot sweet- 
ness 

In acting mischief. 1 could hug my head, 

And kiss the brain that hatches such dear rogueries, 
Such loving — loving rogueries. Silly Pamphilus, 

With thine own sword I’ll kill thee, and then trample 
On thy poor foolish carcass. Techmessa here ? 
Then, fortune, wait on my designs, and crown 'm 
With a success as high as they deserve. 

Tech, Methinks sometimes 1 view my Pamphilus, 
Clothed (angel-like) in white and spotless robes i 
And straight upon a sudden my chang’d fancy 
Presents him black and horrid, all a-stain. 

More loathsome than a leper. 

Bat, And that fancy 

Presents him in his likeness. All the sinks 
And common sewers in Thebes are deanly to him. 
Tech. Peace, thou foul tongue 1 
Bali. Nay, if you be so squeamish, 

I have no womanish itch to prate. Farewell 
Tech. Nay, do not leave me unresolv’d, good Ballio. 
Bat. Why, I did set you out in more vile colours 
Than ever cunning pencil us’d to limn 
Witch, hag, or fuiy with. 

Txh, Thou cottldst not do't, and live. 
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Bal, 1 am no ghost, flesh and blood StilL 
I said you had a pretty head of hair, 

And such as might do service to the State, 

Made into halters ? that you had a brow 
Hung o'er your eyes like fly-flaps : that your eyes 
Were like two powdenng-tubs, either running o'er, 

Or full of standing brine : your cheeks were sunk 
So low and hollow, they might serve the boys 
For cherry-pits ' 

Tech. Could Pamphilus hear all this, 

And not his blood turn choler ? 

Bal. This ? and more — 

1 said your nose was like a hunter's horn, 

And stood so bending up, a man might hang 
His hat upon't * that I mistook the year, 

And always thought it winter when I saw 
Two icicles at your nostrils ! 

Tech. Have I lost 

All w'oman, that I can with patience hear 
Myself thus injured ? 

Bal. I could beat myself 

For speaking it ; but ’twas to sound him, madam. 

I said you ^d no neck : your chin and shoulders 
Were so good friends, they would ha’ nothing part 
’em: 

I vow’d your breasts for colour and proportion 
Were like a writhel'd pair of o'erworn footballs. 

Your waist was slender, but the ambitious buttock 
Climbs up so high about, who sees you naked 
Might swear you had been bom with a vardingale. 

Tech. I am e’en frighted with thy strange description. 

Bal. I left, asham'd and weary. He goes on — 
There be more chops and wrinkles in her lips 
Than on the earth in heat of dogdays ; and her teeth 
Look like an old park-pale. She has a tongue 
Would make the deaf man bless his imperfection, 
That frees him from the plague of so much noise, 
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And such a breath (heaven shield us 1) as outvies 
The shambles and beargarden for a scent ! 

TfcA, Was ever such a fury? 

BaL For your shoulders, 

He thinks they were ordain'd to underprop 
Some beam o' th' Temple ; and that's all ^e use 
Religion can make of you ! Then your feet 
(For I am loth to give the full description) 

He vows they both are cloven * 

Tec/{. Had all malice 

Dwelt in one tongue, it could not scandal more. 

Is this the man adores me as his saint ? 

And pays his morning orisons at my window 
Duly, as at the temple ? Is there such hypocrisy 
In love's religion, too ? Are Venus* doves 
But white dissemblers ? Is this that Pamphilus 
That shakes and trembles at a frown of mine 
More than at thunder ? I must have mote argument 
Of his apostacy, or suspect you false. 

Ba/, Whose sword is this ? 

Tec^, ’Tis his ; and this I tied 

About the hilt, and heard him swear to fight 
Under those colours, the most faithful soldier 
The fields of Mars or tents of Cupid knew. 

False men, resign your arms. Let us go forth 
Like bands of Amazons ; for your valours be 
Not upright fortitude, but treachery ! 

Ba/. I urg’d him in a language of that boldness, 

As would have fir’d the chillest veins in Thebes, 

To stand in your defence, or else resign 
The fruitless steel he wore. He bid me take it, 

He had not so much knight'^nant m him, 

To vow himself champion to such a doxy. 

TrcA. Then, love, I shoot thy arrows back again ; 
Return 'em to tby quiver, guide thy arm 
To wound a breast will say the dart is welcome, 

And kiss the golden pile. I am possess’d 
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With a just anger. Famphilus shall know 
My scorn as high as his. 

Bal Bravely resolv’d. 

Madam, report not me to Pamphilus 
Author of this : for valour should not talk, 

And fortitude would lose itself lu words. 

TccA, 1 need no other witness than his sword. 


SCENE IV. 

Baluo, Asotus, Tyndarus, Tlchmessa. 

iyn» Techmessa, never did 1 understand 
The sweets of life till now. I will pronounce 
This for my birthday. 

TecA. And this happy minute 

Has clear’d my soul too of the same disease. 

Then do as Tyndarus did, and go with me ; 
We'll drink a pottle to Liberty, and another 
Pottle to the Asotides, and a pottle 
To the Tyndarides, and a fourth to the 
She*philosophers yclept Techmessides. 


SCENE V. 

Enter Pamphilus. 

2yn, Pamphilus, welcome , shake th^ sorrows off : 
Why in this age of freedom dost thou sit 
A captiv’d wretch ? I do not feel the weight 
Of clay about me. Am I not all air, 

Or of some quicker element ? I have purg'd out 
All that was earth about me, and walk now 
As free a soul as in the separation. 

Pam. Brother, any stream of joy can mix 
With such a sea ot gri^ as mine, and lose not 
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His native sweetness, 'tis a joy for you. 

But 1 am all bitterness. 

JBa/. Now, Asotus, the comedy begins, 

Fam. Wlien will my sufferings 
Make my atonement with my angiy goddess ? 

Do you (celestial forms) retain an anger 
Eternal as your substance ? 

Tech. O fine hair ! 

An amorous brow, a pretty lovely eye, 

A most dehcious cheek, a handsome nose ’ 

How ncctar-sweet his lips are ! and his teeth, 

Like two fair ivory pales, enclose a tongue 
Made up of hannony Then he has a chin 
So full of ravishing dimples, it were pity 
A beard should overgrow it : and his feet 
Past all expression comely. 

Fam, Do not add 

Contempt to cruelty. Madam, to insult 
Upon a prostrate wretch is harder tyranny 
Than to have made him so. 

TecA. And then a shoulder 

Straight as the pine or cedar 

Fam, Courteous death, 

Take wings , thou art too slow. 

Tu/t. I could not hear 

Those precious parts defam’d, but I durst fight 
In the just quarrel 

7yn. ’Tis a touchy tiger 

How happy am I that I have 'scap’d the dens 
Of these she- wolves I 
Fa/, Now my safety lies 

Upon a ticklish point — a woman’s secrecy. 

Madam, my reputation is dear to me. 

Fam, In what a maze I wander ! how my sorrows 
Run in a labyrinth ! 

T€cA, I’ll unriddle it. 

Fa/, Hist, hist ! the honour of a man-at-arms. 
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TtcK Then know, thou perjured Paniphilus, I have 
leamt 

Neglect from thee. 

Pam, Madam, I am all love ; 

And if the violence of my flame had met 
With any heart but marble, I had taught it 
Some spark of my affection. 

Bal, Now it heats. 

Tech, No doubt the flame is violent, and must 
work 

Upon a breast so capable as mine. 

Aso. I think Cupid be turned juggler. Kerens 
nothing but hocus-pocus , Come again^ 
Jack, and such feats of activity. 

Tech, But I must tell you, you are false and per- 
jur’d, 

Or, what is more, a coward. Tell me, sir, 

[To Asotus. 

(For I suppose you of a nobler soul) 

If you should hear your mistress by rude tongues 
Wrong'd in the graces both of mind and beauty, 
Could you have suffered it ? 

Aso, Madam, were you made 

From bones of Hercules and brawn of Atlas, 

And daughter were unto Gargantua great, 

And wrong my mistress, you should hear my rage 
Provoke my blade, and cry, Blade, canst thou sleep 
In peaceful scabbard f Out, thou beast of terror / 

And, liondtke, roar this disdainful wight 
To Plutds shades and ghosts of Erebus I 

Tech, Yet you, my valiant champion, could resign 
This (if you know it) rather than endure 
The terror of your own steel to redeem 
My bleeding honours. 

Pam, How am I betray’d, 

And falFn into the toils of treachery I 
Give me a man bold as that earthbom race 
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That bade Jove battle, and besieg'd the gods ; 

And if 1 make him not creep like a worm 

Upon his belly, and with reverence 

Lick up the dust you scatter from your shoe, 

May I for ever lose the light I live in, 

The sight of you ! 

TecA. I’ll try your spirits ; Phronesium ! 

[/«/ra/PHRONESiUM, ef €X€atrursu$y etstathn intrat 
cum s^adto. 

Tyn, That blood of goats should soften adamant 1 
And poor weak woman with an idol ^ face 
Should make the soldier to forget his valour. 

And man his sex ! 


SCENE VI. 

Enter Phronesium. 

Tech. Here’s a champion for you. 

Phron. Come, sir, this sword be yours ; and if you 
dare 

Maintain in the lists against me, as I fear 
Your blood is whey by this time, by your valour 
You may redeem your honour and your sword. 

Aso. This is another Hercules come from the 
distaff! 

Phron. If not. I do proclaim thee here no knight, 
But mean to post thee up for a vile varlet 
And the disgrace of chivalry. 

Pam. O, my shame ! 

Aso. A dainty lady-errant. 

Bal. A fine piece 

Of female fortitude. 


^ Old copies, tdU. Idol face appears to be intended m the 
same sense as we would say a dill face , and, m fact, dal! is 
merely a corruption of tdA. 
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PAr0n. If this stir thee not, 

Thy mistress is the blemish of her sex, 

A dirty, filthy huswife. 

Pam* Would it were not 

Dishonour now to kill thee! 

Phron. If your valour 

Lie in your back-parts, I will make experience 
Whether a kick will raise it. Pray, go fetch him 
Some aqua vtics . for the thought of steel 
Has put him in a swoon. Nothing revive you ? 

Then will I keep thy sword and hang it up 
Amongst my buskpoints, pins, and curling-irons, 
Bodkins and vardingales, a perpetual trophv, 

[£xt^ PHROKEblUM. 

How brave a knight you are ! 

Pam. Where shall I run 

And find a desert, that the foot of man 
Ne’er wander’d in, to hide from the world’s eyes 
My shame ; 'sdeath, every page and sw caty footman 
And soapy chambermaid will point and laugh at me. 

lyn. 1 joy to think that I shall meet Evadne 
Turn d on the sudden Moor. How black and rdc 
She will appear * 

SCENE VII 
JSu/rr EvADXt. 

Tyn. O heavens * who will not dare 

Henceforth to scorn your powers, and call sacrilege 
Merit and piety ? I do not see 
A hair deform’d, no tooth or nail sustain 
The brand of her deserved shame. You punish’d 
The queen of beauty with a mole ; but certainly 
Her perjury hath added to her form,^ 


^ In the sense of the Lat. forma^ beauty. 
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And that the abus'd gods bribe her with beautjr, 

As the wrack’d tenant strives to buy the favour 
Of his imperious landlord. 

Evad. Gentle Tyndarus, 

Load not weak shoulders irith too great a burden. 

lyn, O lust I on what bright altars blaze thy flames. 
While chastity lets her cold fires glow out 
In deform'd temples and on ruin'd alurs I 
Tempt me not, strumpet : you that have your hirelings, 
And can with jewels, rings, and other toys 
Purchase your journeyinen-lechers. 

Evad. My chaste car 

Has been a stranger to such words as these. 

I have not sm enough to understand ’em, 

And wonder where my Tyndarus learn’d that language. 

lyn. I am turn’d eagle now’, and have an eye 
Dares boldly gaze on that adulterate sun 
I must be short — who durst this ring direct » 

Into your guilty sheets ? 

Evad. I do not know, 

How I should lose that pledge of my lord's love ; 

But 'tis not in the power of any thief 
To steal away the heart I have \owed >our5 : 

And would to all the gods I had kept it there ! 

Aso. Come, blush not, bashful belly^piece. I will 
meet thee : 

I ever keep my word with a fair lady. 

I wnll requite that jewel with a richer. 

The glorious heavens, array'd in all their stars, 

Shall not outshine thee. Be not, girl, asham’d. 

These are acquainted with it. I would vex ’em 
'I'o-night with the remembrance of those sports 


* \Ve have here, it appears an allusion to the well known 
story first related m English in "A C. MeryTalys** (iS* 5 h 
See “Old Enghsh Jest-Book,^ i. 19, or Webster’s Works, by 

llazlilt, 1. 178-9. Old copies, ntusi. 
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Wc shall enjoy. Then pleasures double rise, 

When both we feed, and they shall tantalise. 

£vad. It is not manly m you, sir, to ruin 
A virgm’s fame with hazard of your owa 

Aso, Tut, lass, no matter, we'll be manly anon. 
TJyn, A fine dissembler ! Ha ! what tumult’s here ? 


SCENE VUI. 

Eft/er P^cNiuM and Officers 

That’s he ; 1 charge you, apprehend the 
villain. 

isf Officer, Villain, we reprehend thee. 

BaL Slaves, for what ? 

ad Officer, For an arrant cutpurse : you stole away 
this little gentleman's sword ; and being done by 
chance-medley, 'tis fiat felony by statute. 

Pam 1 thank thee, innocence. Though earth dis- 
claim 

Thy title, heaven denies thee not protection. 

Pag Confess, or I will have thee instantly 
Hang’d for a sign on thine own post. 

BaL Well, villany, 

Thou wilt not thrive, sir, for 'twas you 1 wrong’d. 

I do confess the sword by which I rais’d 
So strange a scandal on you, was by me 
Stolen from your page, as he delivered letters 
From you to your Techmessa , and the plot 
Was fashion’d by her mother, though ill-fortunc 
Made me the unlucky instrument. 

Aso, Curs'd tutor ! 

Thou hast read nothing to me worth the learning, 

But th’ highway to th’ gallows. There shall we 
Hang up like vermin. Little did I think 
To make the women weep and sob to sec 
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Tti untimely end of two such proper men. 

This mouth was never made to stand awry. 

And sure my neck was long enough before. 

Lady, upon my humbled knees I beg 
Pardon for faults committed.^ I acknowledge 
That, striving with felonious intent 
To steal a kiss or two from your sweet lips. 

From your sweet ear I stole a ring away. 

Pag. For which your sw^eet neck must endure the 
halter. 

Tyn, 1 am again thy servant, mighty love ! 

O my Evadne, how shall I appear 

So bold as but tu plead in mine ow*n cause ? 

It IS so foul, that none can seal my pardon, 

But you that should condemn me. 

Evad. Sir, you know 

The pow'er I have is yours * be your own judge. 

And seal your pardon here. 

lyn. Tis double life 

Granted by such a seal. 

Tech. What punishment 

Shall we inflict on these ^ 

A so Gentle lady, 

E'en what >ou please, but hanging ; that's a deatli 
My enemies will hit me in the teeth w'lth. 

Besides, it makes a man look like a cat, 

Wlien she cncs mew'. 

Bai. ril bark and bite awhile. 

Before the dog's death clioke me, 

Aso. Pray, dismiss 

This pack of hounds ; and since we both are guilty, 
Let us bestow on one another's shoulders 
The good and wholesome counsel of a cudgel. 

Pag. Pray, let me intercede. 

Aso. Thanks, pretty little gentleman. 

Tyn. Officers, you are discharged. 

Aso. Are the mad dogs gone ? \Exeunt Officers. 
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Come, tutor, I must read awhile to you 
Under correction. Not so bard, good tutor. 

Tyn. Enough. 

Aso, Nay, one bout, 1 beseech you, more 

To make up satisfaction. 

Bal, Well, for this 

I’ll have one engine more ; my bad intents 
Mend not, but gather strength by punishments. 
lyn. Your satisfaction now is fuil and ample. 

Aso. Nay, we must have the health i’ th* crab-tree 
cup too. 

One to the Tyndarides, another to the Asotides, 

And one, my dear instructor, to the Techmessides. 
Pam Nay, now your penance doth exceed your 
cnme. 

Aso. Say you so ? nay, then here’s a health to the 
Pamphilides too ; 

And, for his noble sake, to the Evadnides, 

And all philosophic sects, Avhate’er they be. 

Evad Your justice to yourselves is too severe. 

Aso. Then 1 ha* done * farewell, and hearty thanks. 
But, tutor, stay ; this little gentleman 
Has been forgot. Pray, sir, what may I call you ? 
Pag. My name is Psegnium. 

Aso. J were most unthankful 

To pass o’er you. To the Paegniades, tutor. 

You have brought us to a fair pass, tutor. 

Bal. Tush • 

Twas but to exercise your passive valour 
Aso. Your passive valour? give me }Our active 
valour : 

I do not like your black>and-blue valour, 

When bones shall ache with magnanimity. 

[Exeunt Asotvs^ Ballio, and VJEostvyi. 
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SCENE IX. 

Tyndarus, Pamphilw, Evadne, Techmsssa. 

7^n, Brother^ I find my soul a troubled sea. 
Whose billows are not fully quieted, 

Although the storm be over. Therefore, Pamphilus, 
By the same womb that bred us, and the breasts 
Of our dead mother Lalage, 1 conjure thee, 

With all the charms that love can teach thee, 

Assault Evadnc's faith. If thou report her 
Constant, I end my jealousy ; if frail, 

The torrent of my love shall bend his course 
To find some other channel. 

jPam. By that love 

That made us twins, though born at several births, 
That grew along with us m height and strength, 

1 will be true. Farewell. 

73 Be sudden, Pamphilus. [£*.1;// Tyndarus. 

Evad. Mcthinks this should confirm you. 

Tech. That he was not 

Guilty of this, acquits him not of all. 

To prove a man free from an act of thefl, 

Assoils him not of murder. No, no, sister ; 

Tempt him with kisses, and wdiat other dalliance 
Craft and indulgent nature hath taught woman 
To raise hot youth to appetite ; if he yield not, 

I will put off distrust. 1 do not know 
Whom I durst trust but you. 

Evad. Though mine own love 

Find me enough of business, jet in hope 
That you ’will second me in my occasions, 

I undertake the task. 

Tech, Take heed, Evadne, 

Lest, while you counterfeit a flame, you kindle 
A real fire, J dare not be too confident 
Hence will I closely pry into their actions, 
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And overhear their language ; for if my sister 
See with my eyes, she cannot choose but love him 
In the same height with me. [Aside, 


SCENE X. 

Famphilus, Evadne, Techmessa in tnsidiis^ 

Pam. It grieves me that a lady of your wortit ; 
Young, soft, and active as the spring — the star 
And glory of our nation, should be prodigal 
Of your affections, and misplace your love 
On a regardless boy. 

£vad. Sir, the same pity 

I must return on you. Were I a man, 

Whom all the ladies might grow rivals for , 

(As less )ou cannot be) I would not lose 
My ser\dce to a mistress of so coy 
And proud an humour. True, she is my sister; 
But the same womb produces several natures. 

I should have entertain’d so great a blessing 
With greater thankfulness 

Pam. That my stars should be 

So cross unto my happiness ' 

Pvad. And my fate 

So cruel to me ' 

Pam, Sweet, it is m us 

To turn the wheel of Fortune , she’s a goddess 
That has no deity, where discretion reigns 
Evad. But shall I wrong my sister ? 

Pam. Do not I 

Give just exchange, and lose a brother for her p 
Our sufferings have been equal, and their prides , 
They must be equal necks than can draw even 
In the same yoke. 


^ %.€ , In concealment 
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Evad^ I have observed the chariot 

Of the great Cyprian queen links not together 
The dove with sparrows ; but the turtle joins 
With turtles, and the sparrow has his mate. 

Pam, See if one softness kiss not in our lips. 

Etuid, One hp not meets the other with more sym- 
pathy 

Than yours met mine. 

Pam, Let’s make the second trial. 

SCENE XI. 

Enter Techmessa from her cofuealmeftt. 

Tech, I can endure no longer. Gentle sister ! 

Evad, I cannot blame your jealousy : for I find 

Tech, Too much of sweetness in his amorous lips 
There is no tie in nature ; faith in blood 
Is but a thing that should be. Brothers, sisters, 
Fathers and mothers, are but specious names 
Of love and duty . you and 1 have been 
But guests in the same womb, that at first meeting 
Change kind and friendly language, and next morning 
Fall out, before they part, or at least ride 
Contrary roads. 

Evad Will you then misconstrue 
The service I perform’d at your request ? 

Tech, Henceforth Til set the kite to keep my 
chickens, 

And make the wolf my shepherd. 

SCENE XII. 

Enter Tyndarus. 

Tyn, Pamphilus, how is’t ? 

Pam, I know not how to answer thee. 

She met me with more courtship than I tender’d. 
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Tech. Sir, we are both abus’d, and the same womb 
That gave us life was fruitful to our ruin. 

Your traitor wears the mask call’d brother : mine 
As cunning a disguise — the name of sister : 

These eyes are witness, that descried them kissing 
Closer dian cockles, and in lustful twines 
Outbid the ivy or the circling arms 
Of winding vines. Their hot embraces met 
So near, and folded in so close a knot, 

As if they would incorporate, and grow one. 

Typi, Then farewell all respect of blood ! and, friend- 
ship, 

I do pronounce thee stranger. If there can be 
'VTalour in treachery, put thy trust in steel, 

As I do, not in brothers. Draw, or die. 

Pam. Brother » 

Tyn, I hate the name : it is a word 
Whets my just anger to a sharper edge. 

Pam. Hear me. 

Tyn. I will no pleading but the sword. 

Wert thou protected by Apollo’s temple. 

Or hadst the altar for security, 

Religion should not bind me from thy death. 

Goulds t thou retreat into my mother’s womb, 

There my revenge should find thee. I am sudden, 
And talk is tedious. 

Pam. Bear me witness, heaven . 

This action is unwilling. 

SCENE XIII. 

Enter to them Chremylus and Dipsas. 

Chrem. Put up for shame those rude unhallowed 
blades, 

And let not rash opinion of a valour 
Persuade you to be patricides. Pray, remember 
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You thirst but your own blood. He that overcomes, 
Loses the one-half of himself 

jyn^ Dear Chremylus, 

The reverence to your age hath tied my hands • 

But were my thread of life measur’d by his, 

I’d cut it off, though we both fell together , 

That my incensed soul might follow his, 

And to eternity prosecute my revenge. 

Pam, Brother, at your entreaty I adventured 
To court Evadne ; and, because 1 found her 
(Against my mind) too easy to my suit, 

Your rage falls heavy on me. 

Tech, On my knees 

I beg, dear father, cloister me in darkness, 

Or send me to the desert to converse 
With nothing but a wilderness ; or expose me 
To the colli mercy of the wind and wave, 

So you will free me from the company 
Of a false sister. 

Et^ad, Sir, with much persuasion 
She wrought on me to personate a love 
To Pamphdus, to find if 1 could stagger 
The faith he vow’d to her. This have I done, 

And this so much hath mov’d her. 

Chrem, Here you see 

The frmis of rashness. Do you find your error ? 

But the foul spring, from whence these bitter streams 
Had their first head (1 fear) is from you, Dipsas. 

Dip, 1 will no more deny it : I have sown 
Those seeds of doubt, wishing to see dissension 
Ripe for the sickle. For what cause, I now 
Forbear to speak. But henceforth 1 w^ill strive 
To clear those jealousies, and conclude their loves 
In a blest nuptial 

Tyn, O, how frail is man ! 

One sunny day the exhalation rears 
Into a cloud : at night it falls in tears. 

[Exeunt aU save Dipsas and Tynoarus. 
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ACT III., SCENE L 
Dipsas, Tvndarus. 

Ty?i, If it be not immodesty to demand 
So bold a question, I would be resolv’d 
Of one doubt yet. 

Dip. Speak boldly . by all holiness, 

My answer shall be true. 

lyn. When you were young, 

And lively appetite revelled in your blood, 

Did you not find rebellion in your veins ? 

Did not the same embraces tedious grow, 

And cause a longing in your thoughts to taste 
Varieties of men ? 

Dip* I blush : I cannot answer 

With a denial. Not a proper gentleman 
But forc’d my goatish eye to follow him : 

And, when I had survey’d his parts, 1 nould 
With any loss of honour, wealth, and friendship, 

Have brought him to my bed ; and truly, sir, 

’Twas cheap at any rate. 

7y?i* Steel’d impudence 1 

What fruit can I expect tlie bough should bear, 

That grows from such a stock ? 

Dip* I had of late 

A moneth’s mind, sir, to you. Y’ have the right make 
To please a lady. 

Tyn* Sure, this old piece of lust, 

AVhen she is dead, will make her grave a brothel, 
And tempt worms to adulterate her carcass. 

Dip. And that’s the reason I have cross’d my 
daughter 

To further mine own love. Pity me, sir ; 

For though the fuel’s spent,* there is a spark 
Rak’d up i’ th’ embers. But I now desist 
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Please yon to go to Ballio’s house, my daughter 
Shall meet you there. I hope that out of duty 
She will not grudge her mother a good turn. 

When she is married, now and then. [Exit. 

Tyn. Is there no house 

To meet at but this Ballio’s ? Is Evadne 
Acquainted there ? Is that the rendezvous 
Of her hot meetings. Yet I still suspect 
This woman’s malice to her child not lost 
I will bestow some time, and go to see 
The strange event of this dark mystery. [Exit 


SCENE II. 

Dipsas, Ballio. 

Dip. Ballio! 

Bat. Madam ' 

Dip. See your house be stor’d 

With the deboisest ' roarers in the city : 

Let every room be fill’d with noise and quarrelling, 
For Tyndarus is to meet Evadne there. 

You guess the rest ; if not, this purse of gold 
Better inform you. [Extt. 

Bai. Most celestial lady I 

Though I have practised villany from my cradle, 

And from my dug suck’d mischief more than milk, 
This fury still outdoes me. I am vex’d — 

Vex’d to the heart, to see a silly woman 
Carry more devils in her than myself. 

And yet I love thee — thou she-rogue, I love thee. 
Had I but such a nife, what a fine brood 
Of toads could 1 beget ! 


‘ Most debauched. 
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SCENE IIL 
Enter Simo. 

BcU Here comes my mole, 

The son of eaurth, that digs his mother's entrails 
To turn up treasure for his boy and me ; 

That with industrious eyes searches to hell 
To buy us heaven on earth. [Aside,'] Welcome, 
welcome, 

Thou age of gold : how do the bags at home ^ 

Are all the chests in health ? thrives the purse still ? 
And says it to the talents, Multiply ? 

Sim. Thanks to my providence, like a swarm. 
Wealth falls 

Not in small drops upon me, as at first, 

But (like a torrent) overthrows the bank, 

As it would threat a deluge. Were it not pity 
My boy should not invent sluices enou' 

To dram the copious stream ? 

BaL A thousand pities 

That you should lose the fruits of so much care, 

Sim. True, Ballio, true. 

Bed. Trust me, what art can do 

Shall not be wanting 

Stm. I’ll not be ungrateful. 

It lies in you to turn these silver hairs 
To a fresh black again, and by one favour 
Cut forty years away from the great ^ sum. 

BaL I had rather 

Cut off all, and be our own carvers. [Aside* 

Sir, if 1 had Medea's charms to boil 
An aged ram in some enchanted cauldron 
Till he start up a lamb, I would recall 


^ Edits., 
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Your youth, and make you (like the aged snake) 

Cast off this wrinkled skin, and skip up fresh 
As at fifteen. 

Simo. All this you may, and more. 

If you will place me where I may unseen 
Make my eye witness of my son’s delight : 

I shall enjoy the pleasures by beholding ’em. 

Bai, True, sir, you know he’s but your second self, 
The same you might have been at one-and-twenty : 
The bliss is both’s alike. 

Stmo Most philosophical ! 

Bai. Place yourself there 

Stmo I ha’ no words but these 

To thank >ou with. [Ghrs tnoney. 

Bal, This is true rhetoric. 


SCENE IV. 

AsoTirs, IkiMOLocHus, Charylus, Thrasymachus, 
HiTplr BOLUS. Ballio and Si mo tn anguhsy 

Aso Come forth, my rascals Let the thriving lord 
Confine his family unto half a man, 

YclepM a page. Our honour be attended 
With men of arts and arms. Captains and poets 
Shall with the Biiboa blade ami grey goose-quiil 
Grace our retmue ; and, when we grow surly, 

Valour and wit fall prostrate at our frowm. 

Crouch, imps of Mars and frogs of Helicon 1 
Simo, How they adore him ! and the perilous wag 
Becomes his state. To see what Avealth can do 
To those that have the blessing how to spend it ! 

[Asido. 


^ ut , In a corner, or behind a screen. 

H 
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Ba/» Your biasing was the wealth : the art of 
spending 
He from me. 

Stmo, Once more I give thee thanks. 

Thras. Who dares offend thee, lord of fortitude, 
And not pay homage to thy potent toe. 

Shall be a morsel for the dogs. 

Aso, Stoutly deliver'd, 

My brave Thrasymachus * Thou for this shalt feed. 

1 will not suffer valour to grow lean, 

And march like famine. I have seen an army 
Of such a meagre troop, such lhm-chapp\l starvelings, 
Their barking stomachs hardly could refrain 
From swallowing up the foe, ere they had slain him. 

Hyp, If thou command our service, we will dye 
Dull earth with crimson, till the tears of orphans, 
Widows and mothers wash it white again • 

We'll strow thy walks with legs and arms, and thighs, 
And pay thee tnbute thousand heads a day, 

Fresh bleeding from the trunk ; and panting hearts 
(Not dead) shall leap in thy victorious paw. 

Aso, Then say thou too to Hunger Friend, adieu ! 
Ballio, condemn a bag , let trash aw*ay, 

See 'em both arm'd in scarlet cap-a-pte, 

Stnke topsail, men-of>war. 

BaL We must divide : 

We that serve great men have no other shifts 
To thnve ourselves, but gelding our lords’ gifts. 

Stmo. Now I am rich indeed , this is true treasure. 

\Aside, 

Aso, Ha ! has Melpomene ta’en cold of late, 

That you are silent, my Parnassian beagles ? 

Is Clio dumb, or has Apollo's Jew’s-trump 
By sad disaster lost her melodious tongue ? 

Char, Your praise all tongues desire to speak ; 
but some — 

Nay all, I fear— for want of art grow dumb. 
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The harp of Orpheus blushes for to sing, 

And sweet Aiuphion*s voice hath crack'd a string. 

As 0 , A witty solecism ! reward the error. 

Harp and sing, voice and stnng ’ 

Bom. Give me a breath of thunder ^ let me speak 
Sonorous accents, till their clamours break 
Rocks with the noise obstreperous. 1 will warble 
Such bouncing notes shall cleave obdurate marble 
Upon Mount Caucasus' heavens-knocking head ; 
Boreas shall blow my trumpet, till I spread 
Thy fame, grand patron of the lhnce>three sisters : 
Till envy's ears shall hear it, and have blisters. 

Aso. O rare close * a high sublime conceit I 
For this I'll sheathe thee in a new serge scabbard, 
Blade of the fount Pegasean ' 

Stmo, What an honour 

Will our blood come to ' — I have satisfied 
For all the orphans, widows, and w hat others 
My sacred hunger hath devour’d. \Asuie, 

A so. Ballio, 

Bless him with twenty drachms : yet forbear. 

Money may spoil his poetiy^. Ciive's some wine. 

Here is a w'hetstone both for w it and valour : 

A health to all my beadsmen of the sword ! 

Thras /^/.This will engage the nien-of-annsto fight 
Aso. Tins to the Muses and their threadbare tribe. 
Char. Bom Thou dost engage the learn’d troop ' to 
write. 

Aso. Go, sons of Mars, with young Apollo's brood, 
And usher in my Venus : wine hath warm'd 
My blood, and wak'd it to an itch of sjiorting 

IBxeufU Bomolochus, Hyperbolus, Charylus, 
Thrasymachus, for to fetch tn Phryne. 
Asotus the while ts puttinj^ on his armour. 
Bal. Some twenty ages hence 'twill be a question 


^ Old copies, troups . 
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Which of the two the world will reverence more : 

You for a thriving father, or Asotus 
So liberal a son. 

Simo Good, Ballio, good ' 

But which will they prefer ? 

BaL They cannot, sir, 

But most admire your fist, which gripM so much 
That made his hand so open. 

Stmo. Gracious stars ! 

How blest shall I be twenty ages hence — 

Some twenty ages hence * 

Ba/. You shall be call’d 

A doating coxcomb twenty ages hence. [Asitfe, 


SCENE V. 

Charvlus, Bomolochus, before, personating 

Mcrairies, Phryne, tn an antique robe and 
coronet, guarded in by H\peruulls and Thra- 
SYMACHUS. 

r 

Aso, How bright and gloiious are the beams my 
star 

Darts from her eye ' Lead up my queen of beauty — 
But m a softer march — sound a retreat. 

Lead on again : I'll meet her in that state 

The God of War puts on when he salutes 

The Cyprian queen : these, that were once the postures 

Of horrid battles, are become the muster 

Of love and beauty. Say, sweet brace of Mercuries, 

Is she th' Olympic or the Paphian goddess ? 

BaL AVhere are you, sir, where are you ? ^Astde. 
Stmo. In Elysium, in Elysium. 

Char. This is no goddess of the Olympic hall. 

Bom. Nor may you her of Neptune's issue call 
Char. For she nor Syren is, nor Amphitnte. 
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Bom. Nor wood-nymph that in forest takes delight 

Char. Nor is she Muse. 

Bom. Nor Grace. 

Char. Nor is she one of these 

That haunt the springs — the beauteous Naiades. 

Bom. Nor Flora, lady of the held, is she. 

Char. Nor bnght Pomona, th' orchard’s deity. 

Bom, No, she is none of these 

Char. O, then prepare 

To hear her blessed name. 

Both. Tis Phiyne fair. 

Aso. Phryne the fair ? 0 i)eacc ! if this be she. 

Go forth and sing the norld a lullaby 
For thy dear sake, in whom is all delight, 

I will no more the trembling nations fright 

With bellowing drums and groans of slaughter’d men. 

My father brings the golden age again. 

Phryne. Pardon me, dreadful deity of war; 

*Twas love of you that forc’d me from my sphere, 

And made me leave my orb without her influence, 

To meet ) ou m the fury of the fight, 

Sweating with rage, and reeking in the blood 
Of wretches sacrificed to the Stygian flood. 

Aso. Come forth, thou horrid instrument of death. 

Bai. Do you hear him, sir ? [Asit/e. 

Stmo. Ay, to my comfort, Ballio. 

Aso. I will dispeople earth, and drown the world 
In crimson floods and purple deluges. 

The old, the }oung, the wxak, the lusty wight ; 
Soldiers and scholars, fair and foul together, 

Men, w’omen, chihlren, infants — all shall die, 

I will have none survive that shall have left 
Above one eye, three-quarters of a face. 

And half a nose. I w ill carve legs and arms, 

As at a feast. Henceforth to all posterity 
Mankind shall walk on crutches. 

Phryne. 


Cruel Mars 1 
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Let the conjunction of my milder star 
Temper the too malignant force of thine. 

The drum, the fife, and trumpet shall be tuni^d 
To lutes and citherns. We will drink in helmets, 
And cause the soldier turn his blade to knives, 

To conquer capons and the stubble goose : 

No weapons in the age to come be known, 

But shield of bacon and the sword of brawn. 

Deign me a kiss, great w’amor. [^issrs hun, 

Aso, Hogsheads of nectar 

Are treasur’d in the w’arehouse of her lips. 

That kiss hath ransom’d thousands from the grave. 
P?iryne, Let me redeem more thousands with a 
second. him again. 

Asa. Rage melts away I pardon half the world 
Fhryne O, let me kiss away all rigour from thee. 

[A/Jw ?iim 

Asa Live, mortals, live. Death has no moie 
to do 

And yet (methinks) a little rigour’s left. 

Fhryne Thus shall it vanish [ATsr^if him. 

Aso. Vanish, rigour, vanish I 

Harness the lions • make my chariot ready 
Venus and 1 will ride. 

Fhryne. How ? drawm by lions ? 

Aso Ay, thou shalt kiss ’em till tlicir rigour vanish 
(As mine has) into air. 1 will have thee play 
With ounces, tigers, and the panther’s whelp, 

As with a squirrel. Bears shall wait on thee, 

And spotted leopards shall thy monkeys be 
Sit down, my queen, and let us quaff a bowd. 

Seest thou, my Phryne, what a fair retinue 
I have provided thee ? These for thy defence 
’Gainst any lady rivals thee in beauty . 

And these on all occasions shall vent forth 
Swelling encomiums. Say, Bomolochus , 

How sings my mistress? 
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The grasshopper chants not hia autumn choir 
So sweet, nor cricket by the chimney-hre* 

Asa, They'll make thee anything. Thou art already 
Cricket and grasshopper. Charylus, how does she 
dance ? 

Char, Have you beheld the little sable beast 
Clad in an ebon mantle, hight a flea. 

Whose supjile joints so nimbly skip and caper 
From hem to sleeve, from sleeve to hem again, 
Dancing a measure o’er a lady’s smock, 

With motion quick and courtly equipage ? 

So tnps fair Phryne o'er the flowery stage. 

A so Now thou art a flea How snorts she as she 
sleeps ? 

Bom Zcphyrus breathes not v\ ith a sweeter gale 
Through a grove of sycamore. The soft spring 
Chides not the pebbles that disturb his course 
With sweeter murmur. Let Aniphion's lute 
(That built our Theban walls) be henceforth mute. 
Orpheus shall break his harp, and silent be 
The reed of Pan, the pipe of Mercur}' * 

Yea, though the spliercs be dumb, 1 care not for’t : 
No music such as her melodious snort ! 

Aso Melodious snort ? With what decorum spits 
she ? 

Char Like the sweet gums that from elector * trees 
Distil, or honey of the labouring bees : 

Like morning dew, that in a pleasant shower 
Drops pearls into the bosom of a flow'er. 

Cupid with acorn-cups close by her sits 
To snatch away the nectar that she spits. 

Aso, llallio, present me with the crowns of laurel. 
Thus I drop wine the best of Helicon 


^ I do not know what is meant hy eldtar trees Perhaps Ran- 
dolph may have wiitten e/emm tree^ referring to eUca$npane 
or //etentum, wliivh certainly yields a B|>ccies of gum. 
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On jtfQX leam’d heads, and crown you thus with bays. 
Rise poets-laureate both I Favour, Apollo ! 

JiM, The Muses and Asotus be propitious ! 

Aso, I will not have you henceforth sneak to 
taverns. 

And peep like fiddlers into gentlemen’s rooms, 

To shark for wine and radishes ; nor lie sentinel 
At ordinaries, nor take up at plays 
Some novice for a supper You shall deal 
No more in ballads, to bewail an execution 
In lamentable rhythms ; nor beg m elegies ; 

Nor counterfeit a sickness to draw in 
A contribution ; nor work joumey-work 
Under some play-house poet, that deals in 
Wit by retail ; nor shall you task your brains 
To grace a buigess’ new post with a rebus j 
Or furnish a young suitor with an anagram 
Upon his mistress’ name , nor study posies 
For rings and bracelets. Injure not the bough 
Of Daphne ; know that you are laureate now. 

Bal, How like you this discourse ? [Aside. 

Stmo. Excellent well. 

It is a handsome lass If I w'ere \oung 
(As I am not decrepit), I would give 
A talent for a kiss. [Aside. 

Phryne. Come, beauteous Mars, 

FIl kemb thy hair smooth as the ra\ cn’s feather, 

And weave those stubborn locks to amorous bracelets ; 
Then call a livelier red into thy face, 

And soften with a kiss thy rugged lips 
I must not have this beard so rudely grow, 

But with my needle I will set each hair 
In decent order, as you rank your squadrons. 

Aso. Here’s a full bowl to beauteous Fhryne’s 
health. 

^Vhat durst thou do, Thrasymachus, to the man 
That should deny it? 
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Thras, Dissect him into atoms. 

Hyp. I durst do more for beauteous Phryne’s 
sake. 

Tkras. What, more than I ? H5Tperbolus, thou art 
mortal. 

Hyp. Yield, or I see a breakfast for the crows. 

Thras. Death to my lungs, I spit upon thy fame. 

Hyp. Then with my steel I whip thy rash con- 
tempt. 

Aso. Brawling, you mastiffs ? Keep the peace at 
home. 

And join your forces ’gainst the common foe, 

Fhryne. You shall not be angry ; by this kiss you 
shall not. 

Aso I will, unless you ear again. 

Phryne. You shall not 

Stmo, [Aside ] Ah, Ballio ! age has made me dry 
as tiiulcr. 

And I have taken fire. I burn, I burn ! 

The spark rak’d up in ashes is broke forth. 

And will consume me, Balho. 

Bal. What’s the matter? [Aside.\ 

SiPfio. [Aside'l Love, cruel love, I must enjoy that 
lady, 

Whatever price it cost me. 

BaL Your son’s mistress ? [A:iidc ] 

Stmo. Son or not son. Let this entreat, and this. 

[Astde.'l 

Bal This mil persuade I must remove your son, 
His fury else uill surely stand ’twixt us 
And our designs. Old lecher, I wull fit you, 

And geld jour bags for this. You shall be milk’d. 
Emptied and pump’d. Sponge, we will squeeze you, 
sponge, 

And send you to suck more. [Astde. Copttes for- 
ward.'] Invincible Mars ! 

Aso, AVhat says the governor of our younger years ? 
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Bal. You have worn this plot of Mars loo stale 
already. 

O, shift yourself into all shapes of love. 

Women are taken with variety. 

What think you of Oberon, the King of Fairies ? ' 

I know ’twill strike her fancy. 

Aso, Business calls ; 

Drink on, for our return shall sudden be. 


SCENE VI. 

Ballto, Simo, Thrasvmachus, Hyperroius, 
Char\lus, Bomolochus, Ph rvne. 

Bai Phr)ne, here is a boy of wealtli, my girl, 

The golden bull that got this golden calf, 

Deeply in love with her, 

Phryne. Let me alone , 

ril fleece him. 

BaL Melt him, Phryne, melt him. 

We must not leave this mine, till wc ha\e found 
The largeness of the vein Suck like an horse-leech. 

[Asuic. 

Come, sir, and boldly enter : I have chalk'd out 
An easy path to tread in , 'twill direct you 
To your wish’d journey’s end, and lodge you safe 
In her soft arms. 

Simo. Thou art my belter angel. 

Wilt thou eat gold, drink gold, he in gold, 

I have It for thee. Old men are twice children ; 

And so was I , but I am grown again 

Up to right man. Thou shalt be my tutor too. 

Is there no stools or tables ? 


^ Randolph introduces the fames more at large into lui 
“ AmynUis.” 
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BaJ, What to do ? 

Siwo. I would vault over them, to show the strength 
And courage of my back. 

Bah Strike boldly in, sir. 

Sinw, Save you, gentlemen. If you want gold, 
here’s for yon. 

Give me some wine. Mistress, a health to you : 
Pledge me, and spice the cup with these and these. 
Thou shalt have better gowns. 

T/tras, A brave old boy ! 

Nyp 'I'hcre’s mettle in him. 

(fhar I will sing thy praise 

In lines heroic. 

Bom, I will tune my lyre, 

And chant an ode that shall eternise thee 

Phryne Of ^\hat a sweet aspect ^ how lovely-Iook'd 
Is this fine gentleman I hope you know 
It IS in Thebes the custom to salute 
Fair ladies with a kiss 
Simo, She is enamoured. 

Sure I am younger than I thought m\self 

Fair lady, health and wealth attend thee \Kisses her. 

Phryne Good sir, another kiss. You ha\ e a breath 
Compos’d of odours, 

Simo Buy thee toys with this [G/t^es her money, 
ril send thee more. 

Phryne How ravishing is his face * 

Si mo That I should ha\ e so ra\ ishing a face, 

And ne\cr know it < Miser that 1 was ! 

I will go home and buy a looking-glass. 

To be acquainted with my parts hereafter. 

Phryne Come, lie thee down by me ; here we 
will sit 

How comely are these silver hairs * This hand 
Is e’en as right to my one mind, as if 
I had the making of it I.,ct me throw 
My aims about thee. 
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BaL How the burr cleaves to him ! 

Stmo. This remnant of my age will make amends 
For all the time that 1 have spent in care. 

Phryne, Give me thy hand. How smooth a palm 
he has ^ 

How with a touch it melts I 

Bill The rogue abuses him 

With his greasy fists. 

Phtyne, Let us score kisses up 

On one another’s lips. Thou shalt not speak, 

But I will suck thy words, ere they ha\e felt 
The open air. 

Simo. That 1 should live so long, 

And ignorant of such a wealth as this ^ 


SCENE Vll 

SiMO, ThRASYMACHUS H\PFRBC)irS, Charylls, 
Bomolochls, Phr\ne, Am>1LS. 

Aso, Now am I Oberon, prince of fairyland, 

And Phryne shall be Mab, my empress fair . 

My soldiers tw^o I’ll instantly transform 
To Will-w ith-a-wisp and Robin Goodfellow, 

And make my brace of iioets transmigrate 
Into Pigw'iggin and Sir Peppercorn 
It were a pretty whimsy now to counterfeit 
That I were jealous of my Pnryne’s love. 

The humour would be excellent, and become me 
Better than either Tyndarus or Techniessa. 

Thus will I walk as one in deadly duni]>s. 

Sttno, When shall w’e marry ? [Asuie,] 

Phryne. 1 can hardly stay 

Till morning. ^Aside.^ 

A so. O, what fury shot 

A viper through my soul ! Here love with twenty bows 
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And twenty thousand arrows lays his siege 
To my poor heart. O Phryne, Phrync ! 

1 have no cause why to suspect thy love. 

But if all this be cunning, as who knows ? 

Away, foul sin * O eyes, what mischief do you see ’ 
Ba/, O, I could burst with laughter. Here will be 
A pretty scene of mirth. 

Simo. Thou dost not love me. 

My boy Asotus, my young sprightly boy 
Has stolen thy heart away. 

Phryne, He ^ a poor mushroom * 

Your boy? I should have guess’d him for your 
father. 

He has a skin as wrinkled as a tortoise, 

I have mi-^ta’cn him often for a hedgehog 
Crept out on’s skin. Pray, keep the fool at home. 
Aso, Patience, go live with cuckolds. I defy 
thee * 

Villain, rogue, traitor, do not touch my dear, 

So to unsanctify her tender skin, 

Nor cast a goatish eye upon a hair, 

To make that httic thread of gold profan’d, 

Or gaze but on her shoe-string that springs up 
A real rose from Mrtuc of her foot, 

To blast the odours Gnm-fac’d death shall hurry 
thee 

To St) X, Cocytus, and fell Phlegcthon. 

Simo, Asotus, good Asotus, I am thy father. 

AiO, I no Asoiiis am, nor thou my sire, 

But angry and incensed Oberon. 

Sinw, All that I have is thine, though I could vie 
For every silver hair upon my head 
A piece in gold. 

Aso. I should send you to the barbers. [Aside. 
Simo. All, all is thine : let me but share 
A little in ihy pleasures : only relish 
The sweetness of 'em 
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Aso. No, I will not have 

Two spenders in a house. Go you and revel, 

I will go home and live a drudge’s life, 

As you ha’ done, to scrape up pelf together : 

And then forswear all tutors, soldiers, poets, 

Women and wine. I will forget to eat, 

And starve myself to the bigness of a polecat 
1 will disclaim his faith that can believe 
There is a tavern or a religious place 
For holy nuns that vow incontinence, 

And have their beads to sin by Get you home. 
You kiss a gentlewoman to endanger 
Your chattering teeth. Go, }ou have done your 
share 

In getting me : to furnish the next age 
Must be my province. Go, look you to yours. 

Lie with your musty bags, and get more gold. 

’Slid, anger me, and 1 11 turn drudge for certain. 

Stmo. Asotus, good Asotus, pardon me 

Aso, I wonder you arc not ashamed to ask pardon. 

Simp It was the dotage of my age, Asotus. 

Aso. How did >ou live until this age of dotage? 
Simo, I will abjure all pleasures but in thee. 

Aso, This something qualifies. 

Stmo. It shall be my sport to 

Maintain thine Thou shall cat for both 
And drink for both, 

Aso, Good ! this will qualify more. 

Simo, And here I promise thee to make a jointure 
Of half the land I have to this fair lady. 

Aso, This qualifies all. You have your pardon, 
sir: 

But hear you, sir, it must be paid for, too. 
To-morrow, Mab, I thee mine empress crown. 

Bal, All friends : a merry cup go round. What 1 
captains 

And poets here, and leave the sack for flics ! 
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SCENE VIIL 

Ballio, Asotus, Phryne, Simo, Thrasymachus, 
Hyperbolus, Charylus, Bomolochus, Tyn- 

DARI S 

Thrasyinachus, a ^hole one. 

Thrai. Done, III pledge thee. 

Though 'twere a deluge. By my steel, you have left 
Enough to drown an island, ChaT>lus. 

Char And Iwere the famous fount of Hippocrene, 
I'd quaff It off all, though the great Apollo 
And all the Muses died for thirst, Bomolochus. 

Bom. Conic, boys, as deep as is Parnassus high. 
Tyn. What nursery of sin is this ? what temple 
Of lust and not? Was this place alone 
'1 bought a fit witness for the knitting u]) 

Chaste and religious love? Deeds dark as hell, 
Incest and murder, might be acted here ! 

The holy god of marriage never lighted 
His sacred torch at so profane a den. 

It IS a cage for screech-owls, bats, and ravens, 

For crowds and kites, and such like birds of prey. 

But the chaste tin tie, the indulgent pelican. 

And pious stork, fl> hence as from infection. 

Evadne meet me here * Is she a parcel 
Of the damn'd family? Are there such white devils 
Among their Succubas? No, thou art wrong'd, 
Evaane ; 

And there be some that scatter snakes amongst us, 
Have stung too deep already. 
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SCENE IX. 

Ballio, Asotus, Charylus, Simo, Hyperbolus, 
Thrasymachus, Tyndarus, Evadne. 

lyn Bless eyes ! 

My troubled fancy fools me : I am lost 
In a distracted dream. It is not she 
Awake thee, Tyndarus • what strange sleeps are 
these * 

Methinks I am in hell, and yet behold 
A glonous angel there. Or have these devils ^ 

Broke into Paradise ? for the place is such 

She blesses with her presence. Mere contradictions * 

Chimeras of a restless brain ! 

Evad. Diana, 

And whatsoever goddess else protects 
Untouch’d virginity, shield me with your powers. 

To what a wilderness ha\e my wandering steps 
Betray’d me ! Sure, this cannot be a ])lace 
To meet my Tyndarus in. 

7^n 'Tis Evadne! 

’Tis the fair soul Evadne Now, my sword, 

That hadst a good edge to defend this t\oman, 

Go send her soul into another mansion, 

Black as itself. It is too foul a tenant - 
For this fair place. Stay yet, too forward steel : 

Take her encircled in her stallion’s arms, 

And kill two sins together. Let 'em be 
At hell to bear the punishment* of lust, 

Ere it be fully acted. 

Evad, What strange fancies 

* A term which Webster’s celebrated drama so-called, 
pnnted m 1612, brought into fashion 

* An idea which several writers have employed See llaz- 
lilt’s Dodsley, x. 173, and Dyce’s edition of Ford, 1, 143. 
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My maiden fears present me I Why, I know not : 
But this suspicion seldom bodeth go(^. 

nras. A handsome roba^ and my prize. 

Hyp, 1 do den/t ; she’s my monopoly* 

Char, Perchance she may one of the Muses be, 
And then claim I a share for poetry. 

Evad, If ever silly lamb thus stray'd before 
Into a flock of wolves ; or harmless dove 
Not only made the prey, but the contention 
Of ravenous eagles — such poor soul am I. 
lliras. Give pic a buss, my girl 
Evad, If there be here 

A gentleman in whom there lives a spark 
Of virtue not >et out, I do beseech him, 

By all the ashes of his ancestors, 

And by the constant love he bears his mistress, 

To rescue innocence and virginity 

From these base monsters. I for him will pay 

A thousand prayers a morning, all as pure 

And free from earthly thought as e’er found passage 

Through the stnet gate of heaven. 

Ipn. That’s a task for me. 

Away, foul ravishers * I will teach my sword 
Justice to punish you. Such a troop of harpies 
To force a lady’s honour * I will quench 
With your own blood the rage of that hot lust 
That spurred you on to base and bold attempts. 

A so Fly, Phryne, ily ^ for dangers do surround 1 
Simo, This is a pleasure that I care not for. 

[Exeunt ail but Tvndarus ami Evadne. 

SCENE X. 

Tyndarus, Evadne. 

Tyn, Lady, be safe. 

Evad, Sir, may this favour, done 
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An injur’d maid, call blessings on your head 
In plenteous show’rs 1 

lyn. This courtesy deserves 

Some fair requital. 

Evad, May plum’d victory 

Wait on your sword : and if you have a mistress, 

May she be fair as lilies, and as chaste 
As the sweet morning dew that loads the heads 
Of drooping flow’rs. May you have fair children 
To propagate your virtues to posterity, 

And bless succeeding times ! 

Tyn, Heaven, be not deaf* 

Evad. May you and plent}*^ never live asunder. 

Peace make your bed, and 

Tyn, Pray'r is cheap reward. 

And nothing now bought at a rate so easy 
As that same highway ware, Heaven bless your worship ! 
In plain words, lady (I can use no language 
But what IS bluntj, 1 must do what they would ha* 
done. 

Evad Call back your words, and lose not that 
reward 

Heaven is engag’d to pay you. 

Tyn, Come ; no circumstance. 

Your answer — quick ! 

Evad, 1 beg it on my knees : 

Have a respect to your own soul, that sinks 
In this dishonour, sir, as deep as mine. 

Tyn, You are discourteous, lady. 

Evad, Let these tears 

Plead for me : did you rescue me from thieves, 

To rob me of the jewel you preserv’d ? 

Tyn, Why do I trifle time away in begging 
That may command? Proud damsel, I will force 
thee. 

Evad, I thank thee, blest occasion : now I dare 
[She snatcheth a stilletto out of his pocket. 
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Defy thee» devil : here is that shall keep 
My chastity securci and arm a maid 
To scorn your strength. 

Tyiu Be not too masculine, lady. 

Evad. Stand off, or 1 will search my heart with this, 
And force my blood a passage, that in anger 
Shall fly into thy face, and tell thee boldly 
Thou art a villain ' 

Tyn. Incomparable lady \ 

By all those pow'rs that the blest men adore, 

And the worst fear, 1 have no black design 
Upon your honour ; only as a soldier 
I did desire to prove whether my sword 
Had a deserving cause • I would be loth 
To quarrel for light ware. Now I have found you 
Full weight, 1*11 wear his life upon my point 
That injures so much goodness. 

Evad. You speak honour. 

lyn. Blest be this minute , sanctify it. Time, 

*Bove all thy calendar Now I find her gold ; 

This touchstone gives her perfect The discoveiy 
Of new^-found kingdoms, where the plough turns up 
Rich ore in every furrow, is to this 
A poor success. Now all my doubts are clear’d. 

And I dare boldly say : Be happy, Tyndarus I 

SCENE XI. 

EfUfr Pamphilus. 

Pam. Great Queen of Love, sure, when the labour- 
ing sea 

Did bring forth thee, before she was deliver'd, 

Her violent throes had rais’d a thousand storms. 

Yet now (I hope) after so many wracks 


' Old copies, fieW. 
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That I have suffer’d in thy troubled waves, 

Thou now wilt land me safe. 

Tyn^ Pamphilus here ? 

He comes to meet Evadne. This is their house 
Of toleration. She had spied me out 
Through my disguise ; and with what studied art, 
What cunning language, how well-acted gesture, 

How much of that unbounded store of tears, 

She wrought on my credulity * The fox, 

Hyaena, crocodile, and all beasts of craft, 

Have been distill’d to make one woman up. [Exii 

Evad, And has he left me in this dragon’s den, 

A spoil to rapine? what defence, poor maid, 

Hast thou against these wild and savage beasts ? 

My stars were cruel : if you be courteous, eyes, 

Weep me a flood of tears, and drown me in’t. 

And be physicians to my sorrows now, 

That have too long been heralds of my grief. 

My thread of life has hitherto drawn out 
More woes than minutes. 

Pam, Health to the fair Evadne * 

Evad Is any left so courteous to wish health 
To the distress’d Evadne ? Pamphilus ? 

Pam, Is my Techmessa here? 

Evad, Now all the gods 

Preserve her hence , there is in hell more safety 
Among the Furies. Mischief built this house 
For all her family. Gentle Pamphilus, 

See me delivered from this jail, this dungeon, 

This homd vault of lust. 

SCENE XII. 

Pamphilus, Tvndarus, Techmessa, Evadne. 

Pam, Take comfort, lady. 

Your honour stands safe on his guard, while I 
Can use a sword 
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Et>ad, You have confirmed me^ sir* 

jyn. How close they wind, like glutinous snakes 
engendering 1 

TecA. Well, sister, I shall study to requite 
This courteous treachery. 

£vad. Pamphilus, in me 

All stars conspire to make affliction perfect. 

Earn, Wait on heaven’s pleasure, madam : such a one 
The heavens ne’er made for misery ; they but give you 
These crosses as sharp sauce to whet your appetite 
For some choice banquet Or they mean to lead you 
Thorough a vault dark and obscure as hell, 

To make your paradise a sweeter prospect. 

Thus I feed 

Others with hopes, while mine own wounds' do bleed. 

\Exetint Evadne and Pamphilus. 

SCENE XIII. 

Tvndarus, Techmessa. 

Tech, Why should we toil thus in an endless search 
Of what we ne’er ^ behold ? Let us grow wise. 

I loathe false Pamphilus ; yet I could have lov'd him ! 
And, if he were but faithhil, could do still. 

Sure, were Evadne false, yet Pamphilus 
Would not be made the instrument to wrong me. 

Or suppose Pamphilus were a treacherous brother, 
Alethmks Evadne should be kinder to me. 

Techmessa, join with me in one search more. 

SCENE XIV. 

Enter Ballio and Asotus. 

lyn. O Ballio, ’tis in you and dear Asotus 
To make two wretches happy. 


^ Old copiei, new. 
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Aao. Then be happy. 

TJyn, I’ll make you two joint-heirs of my estate, 
And you shall give it out we two are dead ^ 

By our own hands, and bear us both this night 
To church in coffins : whence we’ll make escape, 
And bid farewell to Thebes. 

Aso. Would you not both 

Be buried in one coffin ? then the grave 
Would have her tenants multiply . — hear you, tutor, 
Shall not we be suspected for the murder, 

And choke with a hempen squincy ? 

To secure you, 

We’ll w’nte before what we intend to act : 

Our hands shall witness forth ^ your innocence. 

Ba/ Well, come the worst, I’ll venture , and per- 
chance 

You shall not die in jest again o' th' sudden. 

What strange meanders Cupid leads us 
through * 

When most we forw^ard go, we backw'ard move ; 
There is no path so intricate as love 


ACT IV,, SCENE I. 

Baluo, Asotus , Charylus a^fd Bomolochus ^€ ar - 
tng the coffin ^Techmessa, Hyperbolus and 
Thrasymachus bearing the coffin of Tyndarus \ 
a Servant 

jBat Carry these letters unto Chremylus’ house 
Give this to Pamphilus, to Evadne that , 

And certify ’em of this sad event. 

It will draw tears from theirs, as from my eyes, 
Because they are not real obsequies. [As/de, 


^ Old copies, with . 
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Aso, So great my grief, so dolorous my disaster, 

1 know not in what language to express it, 

Unless I should be dumb ! Sob, sob, Asotus ! 

Sob till thy buttons break, and crack thy bandstrings 
With lamentation and distress’d condoling; 

With blubber’d eyes behold this spectacle 
Of man’s mortality. O my dearest Tyndarus * 

Thras, Learn of us captains to outface grim Death, 
And gaze the lean-chapp’d monster in the face. 

AsoL Ay, and I could but come to see his face, 

I’d scratch his eyes out. O the ugly rogue ’ 

Could none but Tyndarus and fair Techmessa 
Serve the vile varlet to lead apes in hell ? 

Hyp. I have seen thousands sigh out souls in 
groans, 

And yet have laugh’d • it has been sport to see 
A mangled carcass broach’d w ith so many w ounds, 
That bfe has been in doubt which to get out at 
Aso, Are crawling vermin of so choice a diet ^ 
Would I were then a worm, freely to feed 
On such a delicate and ambrosian dish, 

Fit to be serv’d a banquet to my bed * 

But, O Techmessa • Death has swallowed thee 
Too sueet a sop for such a fiend as he * 

Char. Chase hence these show’rs ; for, since they 
both are dead, 

Tears will not bribe the Fates for a new' thread. 

Bom. Inexorable sisters ! Be not sonj' : 

For Clotho’s distafif will be peremptory. 

Aso. Go, then, and dip your pens in gall and vinegar 
To rail on Mors — cruel, impartial Mors : 

The savage tyrant, albdevouring Mors ; 

The envious, wicked, and malicious Mors : 

Mors, that respects not valour : Mors, that cares not 
For wit or learning : Mors, that spares not honour ; 
Mors, whom w'ealth bribes not . Mors, whom beauty 
tempts not : 
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Thus loudly rail on Mors^ that Morslnay know it — 
To be reveng’d on Mors 1 keep a poet 

Tkras. If Mors were here, the skeleton should know 
I’d cut his chamel bones to dice for grieving 
Our noble general Courage, boon chevalier ! 


SCENE IL 
Enter Simo. 

Simo Why is my boy so sad ? Tell me, Asotus . 
If dissolv’d gold will cure thee, melt a treasure. 

Aso, O sad mischance * 

Simo> What, grieves my hope, my joy. 

My staff, my comfort ? 

Aso, Woful accident ^ 

Simo. Have I not barricadoed all my doors. 

And stopp’d each chink and cranny in my house, 

To keep out poverty and lean misfortune ? 

Where crept this sorrow in ? 

Aso. Here, through my heart 

0 father, I will tell you such a story. 

Of such a sad and lamentable nature, 

’Twill crack your purse-strings. 

Simo. Ha* what story, boy? 

Aso. My friend, my dear friend Tyndarus, sir, is 
dead. 

And, to augment my sorrow, kill’d himself. 

And yet, to add more to my heap of gnefs, 

Left me and Ballio — his estate. 

Simo. Alas * 

Is not this counterfeit sorrow well express’d? \Aside. 
Bal. But 1 grieve truly that 1 grieve in jest 
Stmo. Half his estate to thee, and half to Ballio ? 

A thousand pities ! Gently rest his bones ! 

1 cannot but weep with thee. 
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Bal* you see, 

If you had left him nothing, my instructions 
Dm draw in patrimonies. 

Simo. He is rich 

In nothing but a tutor. Good Asotus, 

Though sorrow be a debt due to the hearse 
Of a dead friend, and we must wet the turf 
Under whose roof he lodges ; yet we must not 
Be too immoderate. 

Aso, Bear me witness, heaven : 

I us*d no force of rhetoric, no persuasions 
(Whatever the wncked and malicious w'orld 
May rashly censure) to instigate these two 
To their own deaths. I knew not of the plot ; 

All of you know that I am ignorant 

Enter Phryne. 

Phryne. Where is my love ? shall sorrow rival me, 
And hang about thy neck ? If grief be got 
Into thy cheeks, I'll clap it out. Dear chicken, 

You shall not be so sad, indeed you shall not 
Be merry • by this kiss, I’ll make you merry. 

Asa Then wipe my eyes. Thus, when the clouds 
are gone, 

The day again is gilded by the sun. 

SCENE III. 

Ballio, Asotus, Simo, Phryne, Thrasymachus, 
Hyperbolus, Charvlus, Bomolochus, Sexton. 

Aso, Who’s within here ? 

Sex. What’s the matter without there ? 

Aso.. Ha I what art thou ? 

Sex. The last of tailors, sir, that ne’er take measure 
of you while you have hope to wear a new suit 
As0. How dost thou live ? 
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Sex. As worms do, by the dead. 

Aso. A witty rascal. Let’s have some discourse 
with him. 

Thras. Are any soldiers' bones in garrison here ? * 

Sex. Faith, sir, but few : they, like poor travellers. 
Take up their inn by chance : but some there be. 

Thras, Do not those warlike bones in dead of night 
Rise up in arms, and with tumultuous broils 
Waken the dormice that dull peace hath lull’d 
Into a lethargy ? Dost not hear ’em knock 
Against their coffins, till they crack and break 
The marble into shivers that entombs ’em ; 

Making the temple shake as with an earthquake, 

And all the statues of the gods grow pale, 

Affrighted with the horror ? 

S^, No such matter 

Ifyp. Do they not call for arms, and fright thee, 
mortal, 

Out of thy wits ? Do they not break the legs. 

And crush the skulls that dare approach too near 
Their honour’d graves ? When I shall come to dwell 
In your dark family, if a noisome carcass 
Offend my nostrils with too rank a scent, 

Know I shall rage and quarrel, till 1 fright 
The poor inhabitants of the charnel-house • 

That here shall run a toe, a shinbone there 
Here creep a hand, there trolls an arm away 
One way a crooked rib shall halting hie, 

Another you shall trundling find a skull 
Like the distracted citizens of a town 
Beleaguer’d, and in danger to be taken. 


1 This IS a capital passage, and may remind us of the grave- 
digger’s scene in Hamlet, as well as of a less-known poem, 
pnnted for the first time m Mr Huth's ** Inedtted Poetical 
Miscellanies," 1870, entitled ** A Conference ^ith a Dead Man's 
Head." 
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Aso. For heaven’s sake, sexton, lay my quiet bones 
By some precise religious officer — 

One that will keep the peace. These roaring captains, 
With blustering words and language full of dread, 

Will make me quit my tomb, and run away 
Wrapp’d in my winding-sheet , as if grim Minos, 

Stem iEacus, and horrid Rhadamanth 
Enjoin’d the corpse a penance. 

Sex. Never fear it. 

This was a captain’s skull, one that carried a storm 
in his countenance and a tempest in his tongue , the 
great bugbear of the city, that threw drawers down 
the stairs as familiarly as quart-pots ; and had a pen- 
sion from the barber-chirutgeons for breaking of pates : 
a fellow that had ruined the noses of more bawds and 
panders than the disease belonging to the trade ; and 
yet I remember, when he went to burial, another corse 
took the wall of him, and the bandog ne’er gmmbled. 

Aso Then, skull (although thou be a captain's skull), 
1 say thou art a coward, and no gentleman , 

Thy mother was a whore, and thou liest in thy throat. 

Hyp. Do not, live hare, pull the dead lion’s beard.* 

Aso No, good Hjqierbolus , I but make a jest 
To show my reading in morality. 

Char. Do not the ashes of deceased poets, 

Inspir’d with sacred fury, carol forth 
Enthusiastic raptures ? Dost not hear ’em 
Sing mysteries, and talk of things conceal’d 
The rest of mortal judgments ? Dost not see 
Apollo and the Muses every night 
Dance rings about their tombs ? 

Bom. Do not roses, 

Lilies, and violets grow upon their graves ? 

Shoots not the laurel, that impal’d their brows. 

Into a tree, to shadow their blest marble ? 


* A proverb. Sec Hazhtt’s “ Proverbs,** 1869, p 153 
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Do not they rise out of their shrouds to read 
Their epitaphs ? and if they like 'em not, 

Expunge ’em, and write new ones ? Do they not 
Roar in caliginous terms, and vapour forth 
From reeking entrails fogs Egyptian, 

To puzzle even an oculate intellect ? 

Prate they not cataracts of insensible noise, 

That with obstreperous cadence cracks the organs 
Acromatic, till the deaf auditor 
Admires the words he hears not ? 

Sex. This was a poetical noddle. O, the sweet 
lines, choice language, eloquent figures, besides the 
jests, half-jests, quarter-jests, and quibbles that have 
come out o’ these chaps that yawn so ' He has not 
now so much as a new-coined compliment to procure 
him a supper. The best friend he has may walk by 
him now, and yet have ne’er a jeer put upon him. 
His mistress had a little dog deceased the other day, 
and all the wit in this noddle could not pump out an 
elegy to bewail iL He has been my tenant these 
seven years, and in all that while I never heard him 
rail against the times, or complain of the neglect of 
learning. Melpomene and the rest of the Muses have 
a good time on’t that he is dead ; for while he lived, 
he ne’er left calling upon ’em. He was buried (as 
most of the tribe) at the charge of the parish, and is 
happier dead than alive ; for he has now as much 
money as the best in the company, and yet has left 
off the poetical way of begging, called borrowing. 

I scorn thy lyric and heroic strain, 

Thy tart iambic and satinc vein. 

Where be the quirks and tricks ? show me again 
The strange conundrums of thy frisking brain, 

Thou poet’s skull, and say what’s rhyme to chimney ? 

Sex. Alas I sir, you ha’ posed him : he cannot speak 
to give you an answer, though his mouth be always 
open. A man may s^ely converse with him now, 
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and never fear stifling in a crowd of vers^. And now 
a play of his may be freely censured without a hbel 
on the audience. The boys may be bold to cry it 
down.^ 

Bal. I cannot yet contrive it handsomely. 

Methinks the darkness of the night should prompt me 
To a plot of that complexion. Ruminate, 

Ruminate, Ballio. 

Pkryne, Pray, sir, how does Death 

Deal with the ladies ? Is he so unmannerly 
As not to make distinction of degrees ? 

1 hope the rougher bones of men have had 
More education than to trouble tlieirs, 

That are of gentler stuff. 

Sex. Death is a blunt villain, madam ; he makes no 
distinction betwixt Joan and my lady. This was the 
prime madam in Thebes, the general mistress, the 
only adored beauty Little would you think there 
were a couple of ears in these two auger-holes : or 
that this pit had been arched over with a handsome 
nose, that had been at the charges to maintain half a 
dozen of several silver arches to uphold the bridge. 
It had been a mighty favour once to have kissed these 
lips that grin so. This mouth out of all the madam’s 
boxes cannot now be furnished with a set of teeth. 
She was the coyest, [most] overcurious dame in all 
the city : her chambermaid’s misplacing of a hair was as 
« much as her place came to. O, if that lady now could 
but behold this physnomy of hers in a lookmg-glass, 
what a monster would she imagine herself ! all 

her perukes, tires, and dresses ; with her chargeable 
teeth, with her ceruse and pomatum, and the benefit 
of her painter and doctor, make this idol up again ? 

Paint, ladies, while you live, and plaister fair ; 

But when the house is fallen, *tis past repair. 


^ An evident allusion to the fate of Ilaustcd's “ Rival Fnends.' 
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Phryne. No matter^ my Asotus : let Death do 
His pleasure then ; well do our pleasures now. 

Each minute that is lost is past recall. 

This is the time allotted for our sports, 

’Twere sin to pass it While our lips are soft, 

And our embraces warm, well twine and kiss. 

When we shall be such things as these, let worms 
Crawl through our eyes, and eat our noses off ; 

It is no matter— while we lived, we lived. 

Aso, And when we die, we die. We will be both 
embalm’d. 

In precious unguents to delight our sense, 

And in our grave well buss and hug, and dally, 

As we do here : for death can nothing be 
To him that after death shall he with thee. 

Sexton, receive these coffins to the temple. 

But not inter them ; for they both are guilty 
Of their own blood — till we make expiation 
T’ assoil the fact Tutor, reward the sexton , 

111 come sometimes and talk morality with him. 

BaL This, sir, my pupil gives you ; but hereafter 
I’ll more than treble it, if you be no enemy 
To your own profit. 

Sex. Profit’s my religion. 

Aso. Now you that bore my dead friends to the 
grave, 

Usher my living mistress home again. 

Thus joy with grief alternate courses shares : 

Fortune, I see thy wheel in all affairs. 

[Exeunt omnes prater Sexton. 


SCENE IV. 


Sex. Staphyla! why, Staphyla! I hope she has [not] 
ta’en her last sleep. Why, when, Staphyla ? 
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Enter the Sexten^s wife Staphyl^i. 

Sia, What a life have 1 ? that can never be 
quiet? 1 can no sooner lie down to take myrest^ 
but presentl)j, Staphyia^ Siaphyla! What’s the news ? 

Sex. A prize, my rogue, a prize ! 

Sta, Where ? or from whom ? 

Sex. Why, thou knowest I rob nowhere but on the 
highway to heaven — such as are upon their last 
journey thither Thou and I have been land-pirates 
these six-and-thirty years, and have pillaged our share 
of Charon's passengers. Here are a couple of sound 
sleepers, and perchance their clothes will fit us. Then 
will I walk like a lord, and thou shah be my madam, 
Staphyla. 

Sta. Truly, husband, I have had such fearful dreams 
to-night, that I am persuaded (though 1 think I shall 
never turn truly honest again) to rob the dead no 
more. For (methought) as jou and I were robbing 
the dead, the dead took heart and robbed us 

Sex. Tush * dreams are idle things. There is no 
felony warrantable but ours , for it is grounded on 
rules of chanty. Is it fitting the dead should be 
clothed, and the living go naked? Besides, what 
is it to them whether they he in sheets or no ? Did 
you ever hear of any that caught cold in his coffin ? 
Moreover, there is safety and security in these 
attempts What inhabitant of the grave, that had 
his house broke open, accused the thief of burglary? 
Look here I this is a lawyer’s skull There was a 
tongue in’t once, a damnable eloquent tongue, that 
would almost have persuaded any man to the gallows. 
T^is was a turbulent, busy fellovr, till death gave 
him his quietus est. And yet I ventured to rob 
him of his gown and the rest of his habiliments, to 
the very buckram bag, not leaving him so much as 
a poor halfpenny to pay for his waflage : and yet the 
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good man ne^er repined at it Had he been alive, 
and were to have pleaded against me, how would he 
have thundered it \ Behold, most grave judges, a 
fact of that horror and height in sin, so abominable, 
so detestable in the eyes of heaven and earth, that 
never any but this day’s cause presented to the ad- 
miration of your ears. 1 cannot speak it without 
trembling, ’tis so new, unused — so unheard-of a 
villany. But that 1 know your lordship’s confident of 
the honesty of your poor orator, 1 should not hope 
by all my reasons, grounds, testimonies, arguments, 
and persuasions to gam your belief. This man — said 
I a man ? — this monster, rather — but monster is too 
easy a name — this devil, this incarnate devil, having 
lost all honesty, and abjured the profession of virtue, 
robbed (a sin in the action) — but who ? The dead ! 
What need I aggravate the fault ? the naming the 
action is sufficient to condemn him — I say, he robbed 
the dead. The dead J Had he robbed the living, it 
had been more pardonable ; but to rob the dead of 
their clothes, the poor impotent dead, that can neither 
card nor spin, nor make new ones— O, ’tis most 
audacious and intolerable ! ” Now you have well 
spoke, why do you not, after all this rhetoric, put your 
hand behind you to receive some more instructions 
backward? Now a man may clap you o’ th’ cox- 
comb with his spade, and never stand in fear of an 
action of battery. 

Sta, For this one time, husband, 1 am induced ; 
but in sooth 1 will not make a common practice of 
it : knock you up that coffin, and I’ll knock up this. 
Rich and glorious 1 

Sex. Bright as the sun I Come, we must strip you, 
gallants; the worms are not for having the di^es 
served up to their table covered. 0, O, O! 
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Sta. Heaven shield me ! O, O, O * 

[Tvndarus and Techmessa rts€ from the coffins^ 
and the Sexton and his wtfe^ affrighted^ fall 
into a swoon. 

SCENE V. 

Tvndarus and Techmessa. 

Tyn. How poor a thing is man. whom death itself 
Cannot protect from injuries * O ye gods ! 

Is't not enough our wretched lives are toss'd 
On dangerous seas, but w*e must stanil in fear 
Of pirates in the haven too ? Heaven made us 
So many butts of clay, at w'hich the gods 
In cruel sport shoot miseries Yet, I hope, 

Their spleen’s grown milder, and this blest occasion 
Offers Itself an earnest of their mercy. 

Their sins have furnish’d us with fit disguises 
To quiet our perplexed souls Techmessa, 

Let me array you m this woman’s robes 
I’ll w'ear the sexton’s garments in exchange. 

Our sheets and coflins shall be theirs 

Tech. Dear Tyndarus* 

In all my life I never found such peace 
As in this coffin : it presented me 
The sweets that death affords. Man has no liberty 
But in this prison Being once lodg’d here, 

He’s fortified in an impregnable fort, 

Through which no doubts, suspicions, jealousies 
No sorrows, cares, or wild distractions 
Can force an entrance to disturb our sleeps. 

Yet to those prisons will we now commit 
These two offenders. 

Tech. But what benefit 

Shall we enjoy by this disguise ? 

A great one. 
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If xay Evadne or thy Pamphilus 
E^er lov*d us living, they will haste to make 
Atonement for our souls, stain’d with the guilt 
Of our own blood ; if not, they will rejoice 
Out deaths have opened them so clear a passage 
To their close loves : and, with those thoughts pos- 
sess’d, 

They will forget the torments hell provides 
For those that leave the warfare of this life 
Without a pass from the great general. 

Tech. I hope they may prove constant. 

2yn. So pray I 

I will desire yon statue be so courteous 
To part with’s beard awhile. So, we are now 
Beyond discovery. 

Sext, O, O, 0 * 

Sta. O, O, O * 

Tyn. Let’s use a charm for these 

Quiet sleeps or I will make 
Ertnms whip thee with a snakty 
And cfud Rhadamanthus take 
Thy body to the boiling lake^ 

Where fire and brimstone never slake . 

Thy heart shall burny thy head shall achey 
And ezfery joint about thee quake. 

And therefore dare not yet to wake. 

Tech. Quiet sleepy or thou shalt see 
The horrid hags of Tartary y 
Whose tresses ugly serpents be^ 

And Cerberus shcUl bark at ihefy 
And all the Fumes that are three— 

The worst is calid Ttsiphone— 

Shall lash thee to eternity. 

And therefore sleep thou peac^Uy, 

[The Sexton and his wife are placed in the coffins. 
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Tyn. But who comes hither? Ballio; what’s his 
business ? 


SCENE YL 
Enter Ballio. 

BaL Sexton, I’ll open first thine cars with these, 

To make ’em fit to let persuasions in. 

Tyn, These, sir, well cure my deafness. 

BaL Art thou mine ? 

Tyn. Sir, you have bought me. 

BaL I’ll pay double for thee 

Sliall I prevail in my request ? 

Tyn, Ask these 

Bai, Tliou art apprehensive : to the purpose, then. 
Have you not in the temple some deep vault 
Ordain’d for bunal ? 
jyti. Yes. 

BaL Then I proceed : 

We have to-night perform’d the last of service 
That piety can pay to our dead friends. 
jyn. 'Twas charitably done. 

BaL We brought 'em hither 

To their last home. Now, sir, they both being guilty 
Of their own deaths, I fear the laws of Thebes 
Deny ’em burial. It would grieve me, sir 
(For friendship cannot be so soon forgot : 

Especially so firm a one as ours), 

To have 'cm cast a prey to wolves and eagles. 

Sir, these religious thoughts have brought me hither 
Now at the dead of night, to entreat you 
To cast their coffins into some deep vault, 

And to inter 'em. O my Tyndarus 1 
All memory shall fail me, ere my thoughts 
Can leave th’ impression of that love I bear thee. 
Thou lefFst me half of all the land thou hadst \ 
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And should I not provide thee so much earth 
As I can measure by thy length, heaven curse me ! 

T^n, Sir, if your courtesy had not bound me yours, 
This act of goodness had. 

Bal ^ So true a friend 

No age records Farewell. This work succeeds. 
Posterity, that shall this story get, 

May learn from hence an art to counterfeit 

[£x// Ballio. 


SCENE VII 
Tyndarus, Techmessa. 

Here was a strange deliverance ’ \Mio can be 
So confident of fortune as to say, 

I now am safe ? 

Tech, This villain has reveal'd 

All our designs to Pamphilus and Evadne , 

And they with bribes and hopes of an inheritance, 

If you were dead indeed, have won this rascal 
To this black treason. What foul crimes can lust 
Prompt her base vassals to ^ Here let us end 
Our busy search, and travel o’er the world, 

To see if any cold and northern climate 
Have entertain’d lost virtue, long since fled 
Our warmer country. 

7yri Ha ’ ’Tis so ^ ’tis so * 

I see It with clear eyes. O cursed plot f 
And are you brooding, crocodiles ? 1 may chance 
To break the serpent’s egg, ere you have hatch’d 
The viper to perfection. Come, Techmessa, 

My anger will no longer be confin’d 

To patient silence. Tedious expectation 

Is but a foolish fire by night, that leads 

The traveller out of’s way. Break forth, my wrath ; 

Break like a deluge of consuming fire, 
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And scorch ’em both to ashes in a flame 
Hot as their lust No. ’Tis too base a blood 
For me to spill. Let ’em e'en live t’ engender 
A brood of monsters. May perpetual jealousy 
Wait on their beds, and poison their embraces 
With just suspicions ; may their children be 
Deform’d, and fnght the mother at the birth ! 

May they live long and wretched, all men’s hate, 

And yet have misery enough for pity! 

May they be long a-dying of diseases 

Painful and loathsome. Passion, do not hurry me 

To this unmanly womanish revenge. 

Wilt thou curse, Tyndarus, when thou wear’st a sword? 
But ha ^ hark I observe * 


SCENE VIII. 

Enter P\MrHiLUS apid Evadne,^ 

Pam, Wait till we call f To AtUndanfs. 

Heaven, if thou hast not emptied all thy treasury 
Of urath upon me, here I challenge thee 
To lay on more What torments hast thou left, 

In which thou hast not exercis’d my patience? 

Yet cast up all the accounts of all my sorrows, 

And the whole sum is trebled in the loss 
Of dear 1 echmessa 

7ech, If this grief w'ere real ! [Astd€. 

T\n Be not too credulous [Aside 

Pam, I have stood the rest 

Of your afflictions * with this one I fell — 

Fell like a rock that had repell’d the rage 
Of thousand violent billows, and withstood 


^ Tyndanis and Tcchme&sa are still disguised in the garments 
of the Sexton and hi^ ife. 
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Their fierce assaults, until the working tide 
Had undermin’d him - then he falls, and draws 
Part of the mountain with him. 

Evad. Famphilus, 

When did you see my sweetheart? prythee, tell me, 
Is he not gone a-maying ? He will bring me 
Some pinks and daisies home to-morrow morning. 
Pray heaven he meet no thieves ! 

Pam. Alas, Evadne ^ 

Thy Tyndarus is dead 
Evad. What shall 1 do ? 

I cannot live without him. 

Tyn. I am mov’d • 

Yet I will make this trial full and perfect \^Asidr 
What at this dismal hour, \\hen nothing walks 
But souls tormented, calls you from }our sheets 
To visit our dark cells, inhabited 
By death and melancholy ? 

Evad I am come 

To seek my true love here. Did you not see him ? 
He’s come to dwell with you , pra), use him well. 

He was a proper gentleman. 

TeeJt, Sir, what cause 

Enforc’d you hither ^ 

Pam. I am come to pay 

The tribute of my ejes to a dead love. 

Tyn. Fair lady, may I ask one question of you ? 
Did you admit no lo\e into )our bosom 
But only his? 

Evad. Alas * you make me weep 
Could any woman love a man but him ? 

No, Tyndarus, I will not long outlive thee 
We will be married m Elysium, 

And arm-in-arm walk through the blessed groves, 
And change a thousand kisses — you shan’t see us. 

lyn. I know not whether it be joy or grief 
Forces tears from me. 
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Te€h. W«re you constant, sir, 

To her whose death you now so much lament? 

For by those prodigies and apparitions 
That have to-night shak’d the foundations 
Of the whole temple, your inconstancy 
Hath caus’d >our mistress’s untimely end. 

Fam, The sun shall change his course, and find 
new paths 

To drive his chariot in * the loadstone leave 
His faith unto the north * the vine withdraw 
Those strict embraces that enfold the elm 
In her kind arms — but if 1 change my love 
From my Techmessa, may I be recorded 
To all posterity love’s great apostate 
In Cuj)id’s annals. 

h7^ad If you see my Tyndarus, 

Pray, tel! him 1 will make all haste to meet him. 

1 niU but weep awhile first. 

Tyn, Pretty sonow! \Asuie, 

Tick. Sir, you may veil your falsehood m smooth 
language, 

And gild It o'er with fair hypocrisy : 

But here has been such groans . ghosts that have 
cried 

In hollow voices, PamphiluSy O false Pamfhilus! 
Rcien^e on Pamphiius ! Such complaints as these 
The gods ne’er make in vain. 

Pam, Then there is witchcraft in’t, and are the 
gods 

Made parties too against me ? Pardon, then. 

If I grow stubborn. While theypre.ss’d my shoulders 
No more than I could bear, they willingly 
Submitted to the burden. Now they wish 
To cast It off. WTiat treachery' has brib'd you. 
Celestial forms, to be my false accusers? 

I challenge you (for you can view my thoughts, 

And read the secret characters of my heart) 
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Give in your verdict ; did you ever find 
Another image graven in my soul 
Besides Techmessa ? No ^ 'Tis hell has forg’d 
These sly impostures ! all these plots are coin'd 
Out of the devil’s mintage. 

Certainly, 

There’s no false fire in this. [Asi^e ] 

There cannot be. [A safe,] 
JSj^ad. Pray, sir, direct me where I may embalm 
My Tyndarus w ith my tears. 

lyn. There, gentle lady 

£vad» Is this a casket fit to entertain 
A jewel of such value ? 

AVherc must I 

Pay my devotions ^ 

Tech. There your dead saint lies. 

Evad Hail, Tyndarus, may earth but lightly press 
thee . 

And may’st thou find those joys th’ art gone to 
taste 

As true as my affection. Now I know 

Thou canst not choose but love me, and with longing 

Expect my (juick arrival for the soul, 

Freed from the cloud of flesh, clearly discerns 
Forms in their perfect nature If there be 
A guilt upon thy blood, thus Til redeem it. 

[ Offos ia kill herself 

And lay it all on mine. 

jyn. Wiat mean joii, lady? 

Evad. Stay not my pious liand 
Tyn. Your impious, rather. 

If you were dead, who then were left to make 
Lustration for his crime ? shall foolish zeal 
Persuade you to a hasty death, and so 
Leave Tyndarus to eternity of flames ? 

Evad. Pardon me, Tyndarus , I will only sec 
That office done, and then I’ll follow thee. 
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Pam, Thou gentle soul of my deceased love. 

If thou still hover’s! hereabouts, accept 
The vows of Pamphilus. If I ever think 
Of woman with affection but Techmessa, 

Or keep the least spark of a love alive 
But in her ashes, let me never see 
Those blessed fields where gentle lovers nalk 
In endless joys Why do 1 idly weep ? 
rn write my grief in blood kimsdf?{ 

Ttch, What do you mean ? 

Pam, Techmessa, I am yet withheld, but sud- 
denly 

ril make escape to find thee 

Tech, O blest minute ’ [Aside, 


SCENE IX, 
hnier Dipsasl 

Dtp Where shall I fly to hide me from my guilt ? 
It follows me, like those that run awa\ 

From their own shadows . that which 1 would shun, 

I bear about me Ulioni shall I ap]»ease, 

The living or ihe dead ? for I ha>c injur’d 
Both )ou and them O Tyndarus, here I kneel, 

And do confess mj self ihy cruel murd’rcss. 

And thine, Techmessa. Gentle daughter, pardon 
me ; 

But how shall I make satisfaction, 

That have but one j)Oor life, and have lost two? 

O Pamphilus ^ my malice ruin'd thee, 

But most E\adne . for at her I aim’d, 

Because she is no issue of my womb. 

But trusted by her father to my care 

Her have I foiIow*ed with a step-dame’s hate, 

As envious that her beauty should eclipse 
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My daughter's honour. But the gods in justice 
Have ta'en her hence to punish me. My sins 
March up in troops against me. But this potion 
Shall purge out life and them. 

Tyn. Be not too rash : 

I mil revive Techmessa, [Disanfers her,"] 

Dtp, O sweet daughter 1 

Pam, Thou hast reviv’d two lives at once. 

Evad, But I 

Still live a widowed virgin. 

lyn. No, Evadnej 

\Discai*erwg kimsdf^ 
Receive me, new-created of a clay 
Purg’d from all dregs , my thoughts do all run clear. 
Take hence these coffins , I will have them borne 
Trophies before me, when we come to tie 
The nuptial knot for deatli has brought us life. 
Suspicion made us confident, and weak jealousy 
Hath added strength to our resolved love. 

Cupid hath run his maze this was his da) 

But the next part Hymen intends to play \Ex<unt 


ACT V., SCENE 1. 
Demetrius solus. 

Hail, sacred Thebes, I kiss thy blessed soil, 

And on my knees salute thy seven gates. 

Some twenty winters now have glaz’d thy floods 
Since I beheld thy turrets battePd then 
With wars that sought the rum of those walls 
Which music built * When Minos’ cruel tribute 
Robb’d mothers of their dearest babes, to glut 
His ravenous minotaur, I for safety ded 


> Alluding to the legend of Amphion. 
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With my young sons, but caird my country’s hate 
Upon my head, whom misery made malicious. 
E^h father had a curse in store for me, 

Because I shar’d not in the common loss, 

Yet would have willingly chang’d fortunes with me. 
I dare not meet the vulgars’ violent rage 
Eager against me. 1 will therefore study 
Some means to live conceal’d. 


SCENE II. 

Enter AsoTUS. 

Aso I ha\ c heard my mother, 

Who had more proverbs in her mouth than teeth, 
(Peace with her soul, where’er it be *) affirm ; 

Marry too soon, and you’ll repent too late. 

A sentence ivorth my meditation , 

For marriage is a serious thing Perchance 
Fair Phrync is no maid , for women ma> 

Be beauteous, yet no virgins. Fair and chaste 
Are not of necessary consequence , • 

Or being both fair and chaste, she may be barren , 
And then, when I am old, I shall not have 
A boy to doat on as my father docs 

Dem Kind fortune fan you with a courteous wing. 

As 0 , A pretty compliment ! What art thou, fellow ? 

D<ni» A register* of heaven, a privy councillor 
To all the planets : one that has been tenant 
To the Twelve Houses,- tutor to the Fates, 

That taught ’em the art of spinning : a live almanac, 
One that by speculation in the stars 
Can foretell anything. 


* >.A, Registrar. 

* Alluding to the tuelve houses into winch the old astro- 
nomers and astrologerii dmded the starry system. 
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Aso, How ! foretell anything? 

How many years are past since Thebes was built ? 
Dcm. That is not to foretell : you state the ques- 
tion 

Of times already past 
Aso, And cannot you 

As well foretell things past as things to come ? 

Say, register of heaven and pnvy councillor 
To all the planets, with the rest of your titles, 

(For 1 shall ne'er be able to repeat 'em all) 

Shall 1, as I intend, to-day be married? 

Detn. Th’ Almutes, or the lord of the ascendant, 

I find with Luna corporally join'd 
To the Almutes of the seventh house, 

Which IS the matnmonial family ; 

And therefore I conclude the nuptials hold. 

And yet the aspect is not in trine or sextilc, 

But in the quartile radiation 
Or tetragon, which show’s an inclination 
Averse, and yet admitting of reception. 

It will, although encountered with impediment, 

At last succeed 

Aso. Ha ' what bold impediment 

Is so audacious as to encounter me ? 

Be he Almutes of what house he please , 

Let his aspect be sextile, trine, or quartile ; 

I do not fear him with his radiations, 

His tetragons, and inclinations : 

If he provoke my spleen, I'll have him know 
I soldiers feed shall niincc him, and my poets 
Shall with a satire, steep'd in gall and vinegar, 

Rhyme 'em to death, as they do rats m Ireland. 

I}em, Good words I 

There's no resistance to the laws of fate. 

This sublunary world must yield obedience 
To the celestial virtues. 

Aso. One thing more 
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I would desire to know ; whether my spouse 
(That shall be) be immaculate ? I'd be loth 
To many an advowson that has had 
Other incumbents. 

Dem. I’ll resolve you instantly. 

The Dragon’s tail stands where the head should be — 
A shrewd suspicion she has been strongly tempted. 

Aso, The Dragon’s tail puts me in a horrible fear 
1 feel a kind of sung in my head already. 

Dtm, And Mars being landlord of th* eleventh 
house, 

Plac’d in the Ram and Scorpion, plainly signifies 
The maid has been in love , but the aspect 
Being without reception, lays no guilt 
Of act upon her 

Aso. I shall be jealous presently : 

For the Ram is but an ill sign in the head 

And you know what Scorpio amis at m the almanac. 

JDtrn, But ivhcn I see th’ ascendant and his lord, 
With the good Moon in angles and fix'd signs, 

I do conclude her virgin pure and spotless. 

Aso. I thank th’ ascendant and his noble lord. 

He shall be welcome to my house at any time, 

And so shall Mistress Moon, with all her angles 
And her fix’d signs. But how come you to know 
All this for certain ? 

, Dtm. Sir, the learned Cabalists 

And all the Chaldees do conclude it lawful 
As Asia, Baruch, and Abohali, 

Caucaph, Tor, Arcaphan, and Albuas, 

Gasar, with Hall, Hippocras, and Lencuo, 

With Ben, Benesaphan, and Albubctes. 

Aso. Are Asia, Baruch, and Abohali, 

With all the rest of th’ jury, men of credit ? 

Dem. Their words shall go as far i* th’ zodiac, sir, 
As another’s bond. 

Aso. I am beholding to ’em. 
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Anotlier scruple yet. I would have children too. 
Children to doat on, sir, when I grow old ; 

Such as will spend when I am dead and gone, 

And make me have such fine dreams in my grave. 

Dem, Sir, y’ are a happy man. I do not see 
In all your horoscope one sign masculine , 

For such portend stcnhty, 

Aso. How's that, man ? 

Is’t possible for any man to ha' children 
Without a sign masculine ? 

Dem, Sir, you mistake me : 

You are not yet initiate. The Almutes 
Of the ascendant is not elevated 
Above the Almutes of the filial house : 

Venus IS free, and Jove not yet combust : 

And then, the signifier being lodged 
In watery signs, the Scorpion, Crab and Fish 
Foreshow a numerous issue of both sexes. 

And Mercury in’s exaltations, 

Plac’d m their angles and their points successive, 
Beholds the lords of the tnplicity 
Unhind’red m their influence. You were born 
Under a getting constellation — 

A fructifying star. Sir, 1 pronounce you 
A joyful father * 

As 0 . Happy be the hour 

1 met with thee 1 I’ll ha’ thee live with me. 

Thou shalt be my domestical astronomer 
I have a brace of poets, as fit as may be, 

To furnish thee with verses for each month. 

Sir, since the gracious stars do promise me 
So numerous a troop of sons and daughters, 

'Tis fit I should have my means in my own hands 
To provide for ’em all : therefore I fain would know 
^Vhether my father be long-hv'd or no. 

Dem, The planet Mars is oriental now 
To Saturn ; but in reference to the Sun 
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He bears a westerly position. 

Which Ylem linking Saturn with the Sun 
In opposition, both sinisterly 
Fairn from their comers, plainly signifies 
He cannot long survive. 

Asa. Why, who can help it ? 

There's no resistance to the laws of fate : 

This sublunary world must yield obedience 
To the celestial virtues. Wcre't not providence 
To bespeak mourning-clothes against the funeral ? 
jDsm. 'Tjs good to be in readiness. 

Asa. If thou be 

So cunning a prophet, tell me, do I mean 
To entertain thee for my wizard ? 

Dm. Sir, 

I do not see the least Azymenes 
Or planetary hindrance. Alcocoden 
Tells me you will. 


EfiUr Tiirasymachus, H\TERnoi.us 

Asa. 1 ell Alcocodcn then 

He IS I* th' nght. Throsymachus, Hj'perbolus * 

We have increas’d our family : see him enrolfd. 

He is a man of ment, and can prophesy. 

Thras. We’ll drench him in the welcome of the 
cellar, 

And try if he can prophesy who falls first. [Exeunt. 

Asa. How will the world admire me, when they see 
My house an academy, all the arts 
Wait at my table, every man of quality 
Take sanctuary here ! 1 will be patron 
To twenty lib^al sciences. 
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SCENE III. 

Ent ^ Ballio. 

Bal* A fair sun 

Shine on the happy bridegroom, 

Aso, Quondam tutor 

(For I am past all tuition but my wife’s), 

Thanks for your wishes , have you studied yet 
How with one charge (for ceremonious charge 
I care not for) I may express my gnef 
At the sad funerals of my friends deceas'd, 

And yet proclaim with how much joy I wed 
The beauteous Phryne? 

BaL 1 have beat my bram 

To find out a right garb Wear these two cloaks 
This sable garment, sorrow's hvery% 

Speaks funeral this richer robe of joy 
Says 'tis a nuptial solemnity 

Aso. A choice device : I’ll practise. 

Ba/, Rarely well. 


SCENE IV. 

Entor SiMO. 

Smo. Good morrow, boy . how flows thy blood, 
Asotus, 

Upon thy wedding-day? is it springtide? 

Find St thou an active courage in thy bones? 

Wilt thou at night create me ^randsire, ha ? 

O, I remember with what sprightly courage 
I bedded thy old mother, and that night 
Bid fair for thee, boy : how I curs'd the ceremonies, 
And thought the youngsters scrambled for my points 
Too slowly ' Twas a happy night, Asotus. 
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Ato^ How sad a day is this ! methinks the sun 
Affrighted irith our sorrows should run hack 
Into his eastern palace, and for ever 
Sleep in the lap of Thetb. Can he show 
A glorious beam, when Tyndarus is dead 
And fair Tcchmessa? I will w^eep a flood 
Deep a$ Deucalion’s ; and again the chaos 
Shall muffle up the lamentable world 
In sabje cloaks of grief and black confusion ! 

Swii AVhat ails my boy? unseasonable grief 
Shall not disturb thy nuptials. Good Asotus, 

Be not so passionate. 

Ba/, What incomparable mirth 

Would such a dotard and his humorous son 
Make m a comedy, if a learned pen 
Had the expression ! [Astde,^ 

Aso Now the t’other cloak, 

In what a scrdant w^eed the spring arrays, 

Fresh Tellus in * how Flora decks the fields 
With all her tapestry, and the chonsters 
Of every grove chant carols * Mirth is come 
To visit mortab. Everything is blithe. 

Jocund, and jovial All the gods arrive 
To grace our nujitials. Let us sing and dance. 

That heaven may sec our revels, and send down 
The planets in a masque, the more to grace 
This day’s solemnity. 

•Si///. . Ay. this, Asotus. 

There’s music, boy, in this. 

Aso Now this cloak again. 

Ye gods, you overload mortality, 

And press our shoulders wdth too great a weight 
Of dismal miseries. All content is fled 
With Tyndarus and Techmessx Ravens croak 
About my house ; ill-boding screech-owls sing 
Epithalainiums to roy spouse and me. 

Can 1 dream pleasures, or expect to taste 


X 
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The comforts of the married bed, when Tyndams 
And &ir Techmessa from the world are gone ? 

No, pardon me, you gentle ghosts > I vow 
To doister up my grief in some dirk cell : 

And there, till grief shall close my blubber'd eyes, 
Weep forth repentance. 

Stm. Sure, he is distracted ! 

Asotus, do not grieve so : all thy sorrows 
Are doubled in thy father. Pity me. 

If not thyself ; O, pity these grey hairs ! 

Pity my age, Asotus, 

What a silly fellow 

My father is, that knows not which cloak speaks ! 
Father, you do forget this is our nuptial ' 

Cast off those trophies of your wealthy beggary, 

And clad yourself in rich and splendent weeds, 

Such as become m) father. Do not blemish 
Our dignity with rags A])pear to-day 
As glorious as the sun. Set forth > ourself 
In your bright lustre. 

Sm, So I will, my boy ; 

Was there ever father so fortunate m a child? 

\^FMt SiMO 

Aso. Do not I vary with decorum, Balho ? 

Bai. I do not think but Proteus, sir, begot }OU 
On a chameleon. 

Aso, Nay, I know my mother 

Was a chameleon ; for my father allowed her 
Nothing but air to feed on, [Puis on the other cloak. 


SCENE V. 

Enter Phryne. 

Pkrym, Rises Aurora with a happy light 
On my Asotus ? 
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Aso. Beauteous Phrjme, welcome. 

Although the dragon’s tail may scandal thee. 

And I^rs corrupt the scorpion and the ram \ 

Yet the good moon in angles and fix’d signs 
Gives thee a good report 
Phryru. AVhat means my ddhi ? 

As(f, Thy dear, my beauteous Phiyne, means the 
same 

With Hall, Baruch, and Abohali, 

Caucaph, Toz, Arcaphan, and Albuas, 

Gafar, with Aflo, Hipi>ocras, and Lcncuo, 

With Ben, Beiicsaphan, and Albubetes. 

Phryne. I fear you ha' studied the black art of late. 
Aso. Ah. girl ’ Th* al mutes of the filial house 
Is not depress’d, Venus is free, and Jove 
Not yet combust . the signs are watery signs, 

And Mercury beholds the trine aspect 
Unhinder'd in his influence. 

Phryne. What of all this ? 

Aso, We shall have babies plenty I am grown 
Learned of late. Go, Phryne, be in readiness ; 

I long to tie the knot : at night we'll make 
A young Asotus. 

Pkrync, Health attend you, sir. 

\£xit Phrvne. 


SCENE VL 

Dipsas, Tyndarus, EvAi>Nr, Pamphilus, Techmessa, 
Asotus, Ballio,Phronesium, Priests and sacri* 
fice^ afid Ilynun^s statue dtscor^ered, 

A so. Tyndarus living ? 

Here, take this cloak away! we have no use on't 
Bat. The more sorrow is mine ! 

7yn. How does my friend Asotus? 
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Asif, You are welcome from the dead, sir. 

I hope our friends in Elysium are in good health ? 

J)fn, Ballio, I thank you heartily, 

You had an honest and religious care 
To see us both well buned. 

BaL ^ I shall be hanged. [£xit 

The song and sacrifice. 

Priest Hymen, thou God of union, with smooth 
brow 

Accept our pious orgies Thou that ticst 
Hearts in a knot, and link’st in sacred cliains 
The mutual souls of lovers, may it please 
Thy deity to admit into the number 
Of thy chaste votaries this blessed pair. 

\He presents Tyndarl's and Evaone. 
Mercy, you gods, the statue turns away * 

Tyn. Why should this be ? Tlie reason is apparent 
Evadne has been false, and the chaste deity 
Abhors the sacnfice of a spotted soul. 

Go, thou dissembler, mask thyself in modesty, 

Wear virtue for a veil, and paint false blushes 
On thy adulterate cheek. Though thou inay’bt cosen 
The eyes of man, and cheat the purblind world, 
Heaven has a piercing sight H}mcn, I thank thee 
Thou stoppedst my foot stepping into the gulf. 

How near was I damnation > 

£vad. Gentle Hymen, 

What sin have I unwillingly committed 
To call heaven’s anger on me ? 

Priest If there be 

A secret guilt in these, that bath offended 
Thy mighty godhead, wilt thou please to prove 

[He presents Pamphilus Techmessa. 
This other knot? The statue turns again I 
What prodigies are these ! 
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fiim. Celestial powers, 

You tyrannise o’er man : and yet ’tis sm 
To ask you why you wrong us. 

TecA* Cunning Pamphilus, 

Though, like a snake, you couch yourself in flowers, 
The gods can And your lurking, and betray 
The spotted skin. 

Priest Above this twenty years 

Have I attended on thy sacred temple, 

Yet never saw thee so incens’d, dread Hymen. 

To search the reason, will you please to 
proffer 

These to his godhead? 

Priest Will thy godhead deign 

These two the blessings of the genial sheet? 

\lle presents Pamphills and Evadne. 
He beckons 'em, 

Tyn. There tlie faith is plighted 

False Pamphilus, the honour of the temple, 

And the respect I bear religion. 

Cannot protect thee I will stain the altars, 

And sprinkle every statue in the shrine 
With treacherous blood. 

Priest Provoke not Jove’s just thunder. 

lyn Well, you may take Evadne j heaven give you 
joy. 

Pam Religion is mere juggling. This is nothing 
But the priest s knaver)- . a kind of holy trick 
To gain their superstition credit. Hymen, 

Why dost thou turn away thy head ? I fear 
Thy bashful deity is asham’d to look 
A woman in the face. If so, I pardon thee : 

If out of sjiite thou cross me, know, weak godhead, 
rii teach mankind a custom that shall bring 
Thy altars to neglect Lovers shall couple 
(As other creatures) freely, and ne’er stand 
Upon the tedious ceremony, marriage : 
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And then thou, priest, inay*st starve. Who in yoor 
temple 

Will light a cere-candle, or for incense bum 
A grain of frankincense ? 

Chran, Heaven instruct our souls 

To find the secret mystery ! 

Aso, 1 have entertain’d 

One that, by Ylem and Aldeboran, 

With the almutes, can tell anything. 

I’ll fetch him hither : he shall resolve you. 

[Exii Asotos. 

Ckrem. Alan is a ship that sails with adverse winds, 
And has no haven till he land at death. 

Then, when he thinks his hands fast grasp the bank, 
Comes a rude billow betwixt him and safety, 

And beats him back into the deep again. 


SCENE VIL 

Enter Asotus, with Demetoius . manatt cceteri. 

Aso. Here’s another figure to cast, sir. These two 
gentlemen. 

Dem. A sudden joy o’ercomes me. [Asn/e.] 

Aso Are to marry 

Old Chremylus’ daughters. This is Tyndanis, 

And he should have Evadne : and this I’amphilus, 
That has a moneth’s mind to Techmessa; but that 
Hymen 

Looks with a wry neck at ’ni. If the ascendant. 
With all his radiations and aspects, 

Know anything, here’s one that can unfold it. 

I must go fit myself for mine own wedding. [Exit. 

Dem. Fly from the temple, you unhallowed troop 
That dare present your sms for sacrifice 
Before the gods ! 
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Chrm. What should this language mean ? 

Think you that heaven will ever sign a grant 
To your incestuous matches ? 

Chrem. How incestuous? 

ZV/v. This is not Tyndarus^ but Demetrius’ son, 
Call’d Clinias, and fair Evadne’s brother ! 

Evadne trusted in exchange to Chremylus, 

For young Timarchus, whom Demetrius took 
With him to Athens, when he fled from Thebes 
To save the infants from the monster’s jaws — 

The cruel Minotaur. Marvel not the gods 
Forbid the banns, when in each match is incest 
Chrem I wonder he should know this. 

Tyn, I am amaz’d. 

Dcm I will confirm your faith 
7);/, My father? \IIe pulls off Ins disguise* 

Pam, My father? 

Dem, No, good Timarchus, ask thy blessing there. 
Sir, if I not mistake me, you are Chremylus. 

Pray, let me see that ring. Sir, I must challenge it, 
And in requital will return you this. 

Chrem. Demetrius * welcome. Now my joys are full, 
"When 1 behold my son and my old friend. 

Dem. Which is Evadne ? Blessings on thy head. 
Now, Chremylus, let us conclude a mamage 
As we at first intended , my Clinias 
With your Tcchmessa, and your son Timarchus 
With my Evadne. 

Chrem, Heaven has decreed it so. 

Dcm. Are the young people pleas’d ? 

Pam, Evad, lypi. and Tech The will of heaven 
Must be obey'd. 

Dem, Now try if Hymen please 
To end all troubles m a happy marriage. 

[ The statue assetUs, 
Priest, Hymen, we thank thee, and mil crown thy 
head 
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With all the glorious chaplets of the spring : 

The firstborn kid and fattest of our bullocks 
Shall bleed upon thy altars (if it be 
Lawful to sacrifice in blood to thee, 

That art the means to life) 'cause thy provident mercy 
Prevented this incestuous match. Deign now 
Propitious looks to this more holy knot 
This virgin ofifers up her untouch'd zone, 

And vows chaste love to Chnias. All joy to you ! 
The fair Evadne too is come to hang 
Her maiden girdle at thy sacred shrine, 

And vows herself constant to the embraces 
Of young Timarchus. Happiness wait on both! 

Tyn, 1 see our jealous thoughts were not in vain. 
Nature, abhorring from so foul a sin, 

Infus'd those doubts into us. 


SCENE VIII 

JSnfcr Asotus m antis. *ivith a drum and trumpet^ 
TnR.\SYMACHUS, HYPtanoLUS, Bomo- 
LOCHUb, ChaRYLVs, StMO, PHRYNl. 

Aso. If there be any knight that dares lay claim 
To beauteous Phryne (as I hope there’s none), 

I dare him to th' encounter , let him meet me 
Here in the lists. If he be wise, lie dare not, 

But will consider danger m the action. 

I'll win her with my sword : mistake me not, 

I challenge no man. He who dares pretend 
A title to a hair shall sup with Pluto : 

'Twere cooler supping in another place. 

No champion yet appear? I would fain fight. 

Phron. Sir, if you want a champion, I am for you. 
Aso. I ha' no quarrel to thee, Amazon. 

Phron. I must have a husband, too, and I will have 
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a husband ; ay, and I will have you : I can hold out no 
longer : I am aweary of eating chalk and coals, and 
begin to dislike the feeding on oatmeal. The thought 
of so many marriages together has almost lost my 
maidenhead. 

Aso, Why, thou shalt have my father ; though he 
be old, 

He’s rich, and will maintain thee bravely. Dad, 
What think you on’t? 

' Sim, Thoult make me, boy, too happy. 

She shall have anything. 

Phron, You will let me make 

My own conditions. 

Stm, What thou wilt, my girl. 

Phron, I will feed high, go rich, have my six horses 
And my embroider’d coach; ride i\here I list, 

Have all the gallants in the town to visit me, 

Maintain a pair of little legs to go 
On idle messages to all the madams. 

You shall deny no gentleman entertainment. 

And when we kiss and toy, be it your cue 
To nod and fall asleep. 

Sim, With all niy heart. 

Aso» Tlien take him, girl . he will not trouble thee 
long. 

For Mars being oriental unto Saturn, 

And occidental to the sun, proclaims 
He is shortlived. 

Phron, Well, sir, for want of a better 

1 am content to take you. 

Aso, Join them, priest 

Priest Thus I conjoin you m religious bands 
Aso, Now usher Phryne to my amorous arms. 
Pnest The generous Asotus and fair Phryne 
Present their vows unto thee, gracious Hymen 
Sex, I forbid the banns. \They speak out oj 

Sta. 1 forbid the banns. the coffin. 
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Aso, And can there be no weddings without pro- 
digies? 

This is th* impediment the Azymenes 
Or planetary hindrance threatened me. 

By the almutes of the seventh house. 

In an aspect of tetragon radiation, 

If Luna now be corporally join’d, 

I may o'ercome th’ averseness of my stars. 

Tyn, Sir, as you clear’d our doubts, I will clear 
yours, 

See you these ghosts ? AVell, sexton, take heed here- 
after 

How you rob the dead , some of ’em may cozen you. 

Sex, Pardon me, sir , I seriously vow 
Henceforth to rob no creature but the living 

Tyn Well, you shall both fast to-night, and take 
penance at the lower end of the table in these sheets ; 
and that shall be your punishment. 

Aso Phryne, I take you for my loving spouse. 
PInyne, And I take you for my obedient husband. 
Frtest And I conclude the tie, 

Aso, Ha ! you sweet rogue ! 


SCENE IX. 

Enter Ballto, unth a halter about his neck. 

Aso, Why, how now, tutor, a rope about j’our 
neck? 

I have heard that hangingand marrying go by destiny ; 
But I never thought they had come together before. 

Bal. I have cast a serious thought upon my guilt, 
And find myself an arrant rogue. The gallows 
Was all the inheritance I was ever born to. 

E’en use me as you please. 

Aso, Pray, sir, let me beg my tutor’s pardon. 
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Spare me to-day : for when the night comes on. 
There's sweeter executions to be done. 

Tyn. You have prevail’d. No man be sad to-day. 
Come, you shall dine with me. 

Aso. Pardon me, sir : 

I will not have it said by the malicious 
That I ate at another man’s table 
The first day I set up housekeeping. 

No, you shall all go home and dine with me. 

Tyn. Come, then : our joys are ripen’d to perfection. 
Let us give heaven the praise , and all confess 
There is a difference 'twixt the Jealousy 
Of those that woo and those that wedded be. 

This ynW hatch vipers in the nuptial bed, 

But that prevents the aching of the head. 

[Exmnt cum choro caniantium in laudem Hymenis. 



EPJLOGUS. 

— <? 

Asotus, Astrologer. 

A so How now? Will our endeavours give satis- 
faction ? 

AsL I find by the horoscope, and the elevation of 
the bright Aldeboran, a sextile opposition ; and that 
th’ almutes is inclining to the enemy’s house. 

Aso. Away with your almutes, horoscopes, eleva- 
tions, Aldeborans, sextiles, and oppositions I I have 
an art of mine own to cast this figure by. 

The lovers now jealous of nothing be 
But your acceptance of their comedy 
I question not heaven’s influence for here 
I behold angels of as high a sphere. 

You are the stars I gaze at , we shall find 
Our labours blest, if your aspects be kind. 



THE MUSES’ LOOKING-GLASS. 



EDITIONS. 


TJu Altisis Looking-Glass By 71 R, Oxford Printed by 

Leonard Lichfield ^ for Francu Bowman, 1638. 

It seems certain, from Sir Aston Cokain's verses, printed 
presently, that the * ‘ Muse’s Looking-Glass ” was originally known 
and acted under the name of the “ Kntertammenl , ” that the per- 
formance — at least when Cokain witnessed it — occupied two 
hours , and that the piece was a sort of translation or adaptation 
by Randolph from a prose — and prosy — original. As regards 
the time taken to represent the piece, it may be mentioned that 
in the Epilogue to Barrey’s “ Ram-Alley,” j6l 1 (Hazlitt’s Dods- 
Icy, X '380), that somewhat lengthy drama is said to ha\e been 
also a two-hours* performance For the other editions, see the 
bibliographical account of the Poems *’ No separate impres- 
sion IS known to exist 

The '‘Muse’s Lookmg-Glass” iias republished in 1706, 12^, 
with a preface by Jeremy Collier ; and it was revived at Covent 
Garden, Maich 14, 1748, and again, March 9, 1749 In 175 ^ 
appeared an altered version of the piece, under the title of the 
“ Mirrour ” 

Gildon pays a high compliment to the ** Muse’s Looking- 
Glass,” observing that ** the source of all humours that are in 
nature may be found in it , ” and Dodslcy remarks that " it has 
always been esteemed an excellent commonplace book for 
authors, to instruct them in the art of drawing characters.” 
Bishop Hurd, in speaking of Jonson’s "Every Man out of his 
Humour,” adds, " And Randolph, in particular, was so taken 
with the design, that he seems to have formed his "Muse’s 
Looking-Glass ” in express imitation of it. 

Geneste’s account of this play is as follows * — " The scene lies 
in the playhouse at Blackfnars. Bird and Mistress Flowerdew, 
two Puritans, who serve the theatre with feathers and other small 
wares, enter ; they express their abhorrence of playhouses ; , 
Roscius joins them ; he prevails on them to see the representa- 
tion of the play ; Roscius explains the drift of it to them as it 
proceeds. At the conclusion, they agree that a play may be 
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g roductive of moral good — they are exquisite characters When 
oscius says that he means to present the several virtues^ Bird 
replies — 

* 1 hope there be no cardinal-virtues there I 
I hate a virtue that will be made a cardinal * 


This play has no plot , the object of it is to show that all virtues^ 
and every commendable passion, proceed from mediocrity, or a 
just medium between two extremes " — Som^ Aaoutit of the 
Stage^ iv 250 

Tne often-quoted wnter m the Retrospective Review^ vi, 74, 
aasign» to the ** Muse*s Looking-Glass ” the highest rank amonQ 
the poet’s dramatic production:^. He leniarks . *‘lhe piece 
of highest merit is tne * Muse’s Looking Glass/ which hardly 
can be called a drama, though written for the stage It con- 
tains a great number of contra:»tcd portraits of the extremes of 
the viitues and vice** of morality, which are worked into a slen- 
der framen ork, like tliat of the ^‘Kehciraal/’ and such pieces. 
It is from thi'> tliat all our extracts uill be taken, but they are 
such nch and striking pieces of portraiture, that they ^»ell de- 
serve the space allotted to them . . 1 he whole of this play 
is particularly well worth reading ” 

it has further to be stated that the Muse's Looking Glass” 
forms part of all the editions of Doddey's “Old Plays°* except 
the last, from which it was intentionally cxclu<led when a col- 
lected reprint of the poet was decided upon The text of this 
piece IS given (with certain corrections) as it appeals in Dodsley, 
with all the notes of the commentatois. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Roscius, a player. 

Bird, a feather-man. 
Mistress Flowii,rdew, a 
haberdasher of small- 
wares 

A Deformed Fellow. 
Comedy. 

Tra&ed\ 

Mime 

Satire. 

CoLAX. 

Dyscolus. 

Deilus 

Aphobus 

Acolastcs. 

Anaisthltus. 

Asotus 


Aneleutherus, 

Caunus. 

MICRO^s^clIrs. 

Orgylus. 

Aorgus. 

Alvzon 

Ezrov. 

PllILOTIMlA 

Llparvs 

Anaiskinti\. 

Katapleitus 

Justice Nimis and Tustioe 
Nihil 

PLUsandPAUi M, their clerks. 
A(»roicls, a clowTi. 
Bomolochus. 

Mediocrity. 



To my friend Mr Thomas Randolph^ on 
his Play called the Entertainment printed 
by the name of the Muses' Looking- 
Glass} 

Some austere Catos be, that do not stick 
To term all poetry base that’s dramatic : 

These contradict themselves ; for bid them tell, 
How they like poesy, and they'll answer, well. 

But as a stately fabric, raised by 
The curious science of Geometry, 

If one side of the machine perish, all 
Participate with it a ruinous fall : 

So they are enemies to Helicon 

That vow they love all Muses, saving one. 

Such supercilious humours I despise. 

And like Thalia's harmless comedies. 

Thy Entertainment had so good a fate, 

That whosoe’er doth not admire thereat, 

Discloseth his own ignorance ; for no 
True moralist would be suppos’d thy foe. 

Id the pure Thespian spnng thou hast refin’d 
Those harsh, rude rules thy author hath design’d ; 
And made those precepts, which he did rehearse 
In heavy prose, to run in nimble verse. 


* These lines are printed in Sir Aston Cokain’s ‘'Poems,” 
8^, 1658, pp. 98x9, but are not in the editions of Randolph. Com- 
pare what appears tn the Memoir as to the acquamtance between 
Randolph and Cokam. 

M 
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The Stagyrite will be slighted : who doth list 
To read or see’t becomes a moralist ; 

And if his eyes and ears are worth thine ore. 
Learn more in two hours than two years before. 
Thou hast my suffrage, friend, and 1 would fain 
Be a spectator of thy scenes again. 



The Muses Looking-Glass. 


ACT I., SCENE I. 

Enter Bird, the feather-man^ and Mistress Flower- 
dew, unfe to a haberdasher of small-wares ; the 
one haling brought feathers to the playhouse^ the 
other pins and looking-glasses , two of the sanctified 
fraternity of Blackfrtars} 

Mis. Flo. See, brother, how the wicked throng and 
crowd 

To works of vanity ' Not a nook or comer 
In all this house oC siu, this cave of hlthiucss, 

This den of spiritual thieves, but it is stuff’d, 


^ Notwithstanding the vicinity of the playhouse, Blackfriars 
appears to have been a place celebrated for the residence of 
many Puritans. It was equally remarkable for being inhabited 
by the feather- makers. Both these circumstances appear in 
Ben Jonson's plays. 

Thus in “ The Alchemist/' act i sc i — 

“ A whoreson, upstart, a^cryphal captain, 

Whom not a purttan in Black Friers will trust 
So much as ior ^feather ** 

And again, in “ Bartholomew Fair,’* act v. sc. 3 . “ [What 
say you to your feather-makeis in the] Fners, that are of your 
factwH of faith. Are not they with their perukes and their 
thdr fans and their huffs, as much pages of Pride and waiters 
upon Vanity ? *’ 
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Stuff’d, and stuff’d full, as is a cushion. 

With the lewd reprobate. 

Bird, Sister, were there not before inns— 

Yes, I will say inns, for my zeal bids roc 
Say filthy inns — enough to harbour such 
As traveird to destruction the broad way ; 

But they build more and more — more shops of Satan ? 

Jifis, JF/o. Iniquity aboundeth, though pure zeal 
Teach, preach, huff, puff, and snuff at it ; yet still, 
StUl it aboundeth. Had we seen a church, 

A new-built church, erected north and south, 

It had been something worth the wondering at. 

Btrd, Good works are done. 

Afts. Fh, I say no works are good , 

Good works are merely popish and apoci^phal. 

Btrd, But th* bad abound, surround, yea, and con> 
found us. 

No marvel now if playhouses increase ; 

For they are all grown so obscene of late, 

That one begets another. 

Mis, Flo, Flat fornication ! 

I wonder anybody takes delight 
To hear them prattle. 

Bird, Nay, and I have heard, 

That in a tragedy — I think they call it, 

They make no more of killing one another, 

Than you sell pins. 

Mts, Flo Or you sell feathers, brother ; 

But are they not hang*d for’t? 

Bird, Law grows partial, 

And finds it but chance-medley : and their comedies 
Will abuse you, or me, or anybody. 

We cannot put our moneys to increase 
By lawful usury, nor break in quiet, 

Nor put off our false wares, nor keep our wives 
Finer than others, but our ghosts roust walk 
Upon their stages. 
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Mis. Flo. Is not this fist conjuring 

To m^e ovr ghosts to walk ere we be dead ? 

Bird. Hiatus nothing, MisMss Flowerdew: they 
will play 

The knavei the fool, the devil and all, for money. 
Mis. Flo. Impiety < O, that men endu’d with 
reason 

Should have no more grace in them ! 

Bird. Be there not other 

Vocations as thriving and more honest? 

Bailififs, promoters, jailors, and apparitors,^ 

Beadles and marshal’s-men, the needful instruments 
Of the republic ; but to make themselves 
Such monsters * for they are monsters, th’ are monsters \ 
Base, sinful, shameless, ugly, vile, deform’d, 

Pernicious monsters ! 

Mis. Flo, 1 have heard our vicar 

Call playhouses the colleges of transgression, 

^Vherein the seven deadly sins are studied. 

Bird Why, then, the city will, m time, be made 
An university of iniquity. 

We dwell by Blackfriars College, where I wonder, 
How that jirofane nest of i>crnicious birds 
Dare roost themselves there in the midst of us. 

So many good and welbdisjiosed persons. 

0 impudence ! 

Mts. Flo. It was a zealous prayer 

1 heard a brother make concerning playhouses. 

Bird. For charity, what is’t ? 

Mts. Flo. That the Globe, « 


A ^r^ean^ beadle, or sumner , but most commonly used 
for an mfenor omcer, that summoned in delinquents to a spiritual 
court.”— ^^Glossogtaphtal' 

* were the names of several playhouses then in being : 

the Gmbe was situate on the Bank-side, and was the same 
house for which a licence was granted in 1603 to Shakespeare 
and others, to enable them to perform there. The Phoenix 
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Wherein (quoth he) reigns a whole world of vice, 

Had been consum’d : the Phcenix burnt to ashes : 
The Fortune whipp’d for a blind whore : Blackfriars, 
He wonders how it 'scap’d demohshing 
1’ th’ time of reformation : lastly, he wish’d 
The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear Garden, 
And there be soundly baited. 

' Bird, A good prayer. 

Mts, Flo, Indeed it something pricks my conscience 
I come to sell ’em pins and looking-glasses. 

Bird, I have their custom too for all their feathers . 
’Tis fit that we, which are sincere professors, 

Should gain by infidels. 


SCENE II. 

Enter Roscius, a Player, 

Bird, Master Roscius, we have brought the things 
you spake for. 

Eos, Why, ’tis well. 

Mts, Flo, Fray, sir, what serve they for ? 

Eos. AVe use them in our play. 

Btrd Are you a player ? 

Eos, I am, sir : what of that ? 

Bird, And is it lawful ? 


stood in Drury Lane The Fortune was near Wlutecross Street, 
and had belonged to the celebrated Kdward Alleyn, who rebuilt 
it. Blackfnars probably had the same proprietors as the Globe ; 
and the Ked Bull was at the upper end of St John’s Street. 
The Bear Garden, or, as it is os often called, Parts Garden^ was 
near the Globe playhouse, as may be seen m the South View of 
London,” taken in 1599. It there appears to have been an 
octagon building, with a flag flying at the top of it, in the same 
manner as at the playhouses. On the sale ot the Church lands, 
January 14, 1647, it produced 7,831, 158. 
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Good sister^ let’s convert him. [Aside,] \^1 you use 
So fond a calling? 

Mts. Flo. And so impious ? 

Bird, So irreligious ? 

Mis, Flo. So unwarrantable ? 

Bird. Only to gain by vice ? 

Mis, Flo. To live by sin ? 

Ros. My spleen is up. And live not you by sin ? 
Take away vanity, and you both may break. 

What serves your lawful trade of selling pins, 

But to joint gewgaws, and to knit together 
Goigets, strips, neckcloths, laces, ribbands, ruffs, 

And many other suchlike toys as these, 

To make the baby pride a pretty puppet ? 

And you, sweet feather-roan, whose ware, though 
light, 

O’erweighs your conscience, what serves your trade, 
But to plume folly, to give pnde her wings. 

To deck vainglory ? spoiling the peacock’s tail 
T adorn an idiot’s coxcomb ^ O dull ignorance * 
How ill ’tis understood what we do mean 
For good and honest • They abuse our scene. 

And say we live by vice. Indeed, ’tis true. 

As the physicians by diseases do. 

Only to cure them. They do live, we see. 

Like cooks, by pampVing prodigality, 

Which are our fond accusers. On the stage 
We set an usurer to tell this age, 

How ugly looks his soul : a prodigal 
Is taught by us, how far from liberal 
His folly bears him. Boldy, I dare say, 

There has been more by us in some one play 
Laugh’d into wit and virtue, than hath been 
By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin 
And foppish humours : hence the cause doth rise, 
Men are not w'on by th’ ears so well as eyes. 

First see what we present. 
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Mis. Flo. The sight is able 

T unsanctify our eyesi and make them cam^. 

Ros. Will you condemn without examination ? 
Bird. No, sister ; let us call up all our zeal, 

And try the strength of this temptation. 

Satan shall see we dare defy his engines. 

Mis Flo. I am content 

Ros. Then take your places here ; I will come to you, 
And moralise the plot 
Mis. Flo. That moralising 

I do approve ; it may be for instruction. 


SCENE IIL 

Enter a Deformed Fellow. 

Def. Fci. Roscius, I hear you've a new play to 
day. 

Ros. We want you to play Mephistopheles.^ 

A pretty natural vizard ! 

Drf. FeL What have you there ? 

Ros. A looking-glass or two. 

Def. Fd. ^Vhat things are they ? 

Pray, let me see them. Heaven, what sights are here I 
I have seen a devil. Looking-glasses call you them ! 
There is no basilisk but a looking-glass. 

Ros. 'Tis your own face you saw. 

Def. Fd. My own ? thou liest : 

Fd not be such a monster for the world. 

Ros. Look on it now with me : what see'st thou 
now? 


r The familiar attending Dr Faustus, in the old play of that 
name by Christopher MarZowe. 

This reply by Roscins shows the figure of the person that 
presented Mepoistopheles. — Ctlchnst. [Old copy, nctycu^ 
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Dif. Pel An angd and a devil 
Eos. Look on that 

Thou caU’dst an angel ; maik it well, and tell me 
Is it not like my face ? 

Fd. As 'twere the same. 

Eos. Why, so is that like thine. Dost thou not see, 
Tis not the glass, but thy defonnity, 

That makes this ugly shape : if they be fair, 

That view the glass, such the reflections are. 

This serves the body : the soul sees her face 
In comedy, and has no other glass. 

Def. Fel, Nay, then, farewell ; for I had rather see 
Hell than a looking*glass or comedy. 

\Extt Deformed Fellow. 
Eos, And yet, methinks, if 'twere not for this glass, 
Wherein the form of man beholds his grace, 

We could not find another way to see 
How near our shapes approach divinity. 

Ladies, let they who will your glass deride, 

And say it is an instrument of pride : 

I will commend you for it ; there you see, 

If you be fair, how truly fair you be : 

Where, finding beautcftms faces, 1 do know 
You'll have the greater care to keep them so. 

A heavenly vision in your beauty lies, 

Which nature hath denied to your own eyes. 

Were it not pity you alone should be 
Dcbarr’d of that others are bless'd to see ? 

Then take your glasses, and yourselves enjoy 
The benefit of yourselves , it is no toy, 

Though ignorance at slight esteem hath set her, 

That will preserve us good, or make us better. 

A country-slut (for such she was, though here 
I* th' city may be some, as well as there) 

Kept her hands clean (for, those being always seen, 
Had told her else, how sluttish she had been), 

But had her face as nasty as the stall 
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Of a fishmonger, or an usurer’s hall 

Daub’d o’er with dirt : one might have dar’d to say 

She was a true piece of Promethean clay, 

Not yet inform’d ; and then her unkemb’d hair, 
Dress’d up with cobwebs, made her haglike stare. 

One day within her pail (for country lasses, 

Fair ladies, have no other looking-glasses) 

She spied her ugliness, and fain she would 
Have blush’d, if thorough so much dirt she could. 
Asham’d, within that water that (I say) 

Which show’d her filth, she wash'd her filth away 
So comedies, as poets do intend them, 

Serve first to show our faults, and then to mend them. 
Upon our stage two glasses oft there be ; 

The comic mirror and the tragedy : 

The comic glass is full of merry strife, 

The low reflection of a country life. 

Grave tragedy, void of such homely sports, 

Is the sad glass of cities and of courts. 

I’ll show you both. Thaha, come i and bring 
Thy buskin’d sister, that of blood doth sing. 


SCENE IV. 

Comedy, Tragedy, Mime, Satire 

Com. Why do you stop ? Go on. 

Tra. I charge him stay. 

My robe of state, buskins, and crown of gold, 

Claim a priority. 

Com^ Your crown of gold 

Is but the wreath of wealth , ’tis mine of laurel 
Is virtue’s diadem. This grew green and flourish’d. 
When nature, pitying poor mortality, 

Hid thine withm the bowels of the earth. 
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Men looking up to heaven found this that’s nune : 
Digging to find out hell^ they lit on thine. 

IVa* I know you’ve tongue enough. 

Com, Besides, my birthright 

Gives me the first possession. 

Tra, How, your birthright ? 

Com Yes, sister, birthright ; and a crown besides, 
Put on before the altar of Apollo 
By his dear priest Phemonoe * ^ she that first, 

Full of her god, rag’d in heroic numbers. 

Tra, How came it, then, the magistrate decreed 
A public charge to furnish out my chorus, 

When you were fain t’ appear in rags and tatters, 

And at > our on n expenses ? 

Com My reward 

Came after, my deserts went before, yours. 

Tra, Deserts? yes! what deserts? when like a 
gipsy 

You took a poor and beggarly pilgrimage 
From village unto village , when I then, 

As a fit ceremony of religion, 

In my full state contended at the tomb 
Of mighty Theseus. 

Com, I before that time 

Did chant out hymns in praise of great Apollo, 

The sliepherds* deity, nhom they reverence 
Under the name of Nomius,- in remembrance, 

How with them once he kept Admetus’ sheep. 

And, ’cause you urge my po\ erly, what were you ? 


I One of the sylphs nho first uttered oracles at Delphos, and 
invented heroic measure. So in the ** Sylvae of Statius, 1. 2 , 
V. 3^” 

" Rfs*fi/quf anana 
Phemonoe *’ 

--^teevens, 

* Apollo was so called (from pofieift, pastor) while he kept the 
flocks of Admetus, m Thessaly — 
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Till Sopbodes laid gilt upon your buskins^ 

You had no ornaments, no robes of state, 

No rich and glorious scene. Your first benefactors, 
Who were they, but the reeling priests of Bacchus ; 
.For which a goat gave you reward and name. 

TVa. But, sister, who were yours, I pray, but such 
As chanted forth religious bawdy sonnets, 

In honour of the fine chaste god Priapus ? 

Com, Let age alone ; merit must plead our tide. 
Tra. And have you then the forehead to contend ? 
I stalk in pnnces’ courts : great kings and emperors, 
From their close cabinets and council-tables, 

Yield me the fatal matter of my scene. 

Com, Inferior persons and the lighter vanities 
(Of which this age, 1 fear, has grown too fruitful) 
Yield subjects various enough to move 
Plentiful laughter. 

TVa, Laughter ! a fit object 

For poetry to aim at ! 

Com, Yes, laughter is my object : 'tis a property 
In man essential to his reason. 

Tra, So ; 

But I move horror, and that frights the guilty 
From his dear sins. He that sees Gildipus 
Incestuous, shall behold him blind withal. 

Who views Orestes as a parricide, 

Shall see him lash’d with furies too : the ambitious 
Shall fear Prometheus’ vulture ; daring gluttony 
Stand fnghted at the sight of Tantalus ; 

And every family, great in sms as blood. 

Shake at the memory of Pelops’ house. 

Who will rely on fortune’s giddy smile, 

That hath seen Priam acted on the stage ? 

Com, You move with fear ; I work as much with 
shame — 

A thing more powerful in a generous breast 
Who sees an eating parasite abus’d ; 
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A covetous bawd laugh’d at ; an imorant gull 
Cheated ; a glorious soldier knoclr d and b^’d : ^ 

A craf^ servant whipp’d ; a niggard churl 
Hoarding up dicing-moneys forhis son ; 

A spruce, fantastic courtier, a mad roarer, 

A jealous tradesman, an o’erweening lady, 

A* corrupt lawyer — rightly personated ; 

But (if he have a blush) will blush, and shame 
As well to act those follies as to own them. 

Tra» The subject of my scene is in the persons 
Greater, as in the vices : atheists, tyrants^ 

O’erdaring favourites, traitors, parasites, 

The wolves and cats of state, which in a language 
High as the men, and loud as are their crimes, 

I thunder forth with terror and amazement 
Unto the ghastly wondering audience. 

Sat, And, as my lady takes deserved place 
Of thy light mistress, so yield thou to me, 

Fantastic Mime. 

Mime, Fond Satire, why to thee ? 

Sat, As the attendant of the nobler dame. 

And of myself more worthy 

Mime, How more worthy ? 

Sat, As one, whose whip of steel can with a lash 
Imprint the characters of shame so deep. 

Even in the brazen forehead of proud sin, 

That not eternity shall wear it out. 


^ IG/pnous here is used in the sense of xainglortous^ boastful, 
like the Latin i^orioms ] Knot ked and hajfitd here means 
heatm and disp^ced. The allusion is, I believe, more imme* 
diately to the mties glariosus of I'lautos. In Randolph’s ** Ans* 
tippus,” the Wild -man enters with two brewers, when the former 
nys, ** There they be * now for the valour of brewers^ knaeJk 
'am soundly. ’* They then fall on, and the sUgf dfx^on informs 
us. /Ary ieat out A risittpus and the sekotatu-^GikkriH^ 

» [Old copy, Or,] 
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When I but frown’d in my Lucilius’ brow,^ 

Each conscious cheek grew red^ and a cold trembling 
Freez’d the chill soul ; while every guilty breast 
Stood fearful of dissection, as afraid 
To be anatomis'd by that skilful hand, 

And have each artery, nerve, and vein of sin. 

By it laid open to the public scorn. 

I have untruss'd the proudest : greatest tyrants 
Have quak'd below my powerful whip, half-dead 
With expectation of the smarting jerk, 

Whose wound no salve can cure, ^ch blow doth leave 
A lasting scar, that with a poison eats 
Into the marrow of their fames and lives ; 

Th' eternal ulcer to their memories ! 

What can your apish fine gesticulations, 

My manlike-monkey Mime, vie down to this 
Mmc. When men through sms were grown unlike 
the gods, 

Apes grew to be like men ; therefore, I think. 

My apish imitation, brother beadle, 

Does as good service to reform bad manners. 

As your proud whip, with all his hrks and jerks. 

The Spartans, when they strove t’ express the loath- 
someness 

Of drunkenness to their children, brought a slave, 
Some captive Helot, overcharg’d with wine, 

Reebng in thus : — his eyes shot out with staring ; 

A fire in his nose ; a burning redness 
Blazing in either cheek ; his hair upright ; 

His tongue and senses falt'ring, and his stomach 
O'erburden’d, ready to discharge her load 


Brow like that of the Roman satirist: '' Secuti LucU 
lius urhem'' — Persius, Sat. I 1 . 114. — Steevens Dryden says, 
Lndius wrote long before Horace, who imitates his manner ol 
satire, but far excels him in the design.” 

* To is a term used at the game of gleek. 
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III each man’s face he met This made *em see 
And hate that sin of swine, and not of men. 

Would I express a complimental youth. 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 
Bending his supple hams, kissing his hands, 
Honounng shoestrings, screwing his writh’d face 
To all the several postures of affection, 

Dancing an entertainment to his fnend, 

Who would not think it a ridiculous motion ? ^ 

Yet such there be, that very much please themselves 
In suchlike antic humours. To our own sins 
We will be moles, even to the grossest of 'em ; 

But in another's life ne can spy forth 

The least of faults with eyes as sharp as eagles,^ 

Or the Epidaunan serpent. Now in me, 

Where self-love casts not her Egyptian mists, 

They find this unbecoming foppishness, 

And afterwards apply it to themselves. 

This (Satire) is the use of Mimic elves. 

Tra. Sister, let's lay this poor contention by, 

And friendly live together • if one womb 
Could hold us both, why should we think this room 
Too narrow to contain us ? On this stage 
We'll plead a trial , and in one year contend 
Which shall do best ; that past, she then that shall, 
By the most sacred and impartial judgment 
Of our Apollo, best deser\^e the bays, 

Shall hold th' entire possession of the place. 

Com, I were unworthy if I should 
Appeal from this tribunal : be it so. 

I doubt not but his censure runs with me. 


^ s./., Puppet. See a note to Marmion*« Antiquary,” act 1 . 
sc. 1, m HazhU*s Doddey, xiii. 

* *' Cur m amuarmm tarn ttmu acuium^ 

Quam aut aquiU— < im/ seipeni Lpidaunui *'* 

^Horace Sat. lib. l 3.— 
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Never may anything that’s sad and tr^cal 
Dare to approach his presence : let him be 
So happy as to think no man is wretchedf 
Or that there is a fting call’d miseiy, 

TVa* Such is my prayer ; that he may only seCt 
Not be the subject of a tragedy ! 

Sister, a truce till then. That vice may bleed, 

Let us join whips together. 

Com. Tis agreed. 

Mime. Let it be your office to prepare 
The masque which we intended. 

Sat. ’Tis my care. \Exeunt. 

Mis. Fio. How did she say? a mass? Brother, 
fiy hence ! 

Fly hence, idolatry will overtake us. 

Fos. It was a masque she spake of ; a rude dance 
Presented by the seven deadly sins. 

F/rd, Still ’tis a mass, sister 1 Away, 1 tell you ; 
It IS a mass ; a mass of vile idolatry ! 

Fos. Tis but a simple dance, brought in to show 
The native foulness and deformity 
Of our dear sin ; and what an ugly guest 
He entertains, admits him to his breast. 

Song a/rd Dance.* 

Saj^ rn a datue how shall we go. 

That never could a measure know 2 
How shall we sing to please the scene^ 

That njver yet could keep a mean 2 ^ 

Disorder is the masque we brings 
And discords are the tunes we sing. 

Ho sound tn our harsh ears can find a place. 

But highest trebles or the lowest base. 


^ By the Seven Deadly ^\Ti%.^Gdckrist, 
* i.e.^ Tenor. — Steeuens. 
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Mis, JFb, See, teotber, if tneii’s hearts and ccm* 
sdences 

Had not been seat'd and cauteris’d, how could they 
Affect these filthy harbingers of hfll ? 

Those Proctors of Beelzebub, Lucifer’s hendi-boys,^ 
J^as, I pray ye, stow ^ yourselves within awhile. 

[Mxeunt. 

Roscius solus. 

And here unless your favourite mildness 

M^th hope of mercy do encourage us, 

Our author bids us end. He dares not venture, 
Neither what's pass'd, nor that which is to come, 
Upon his country ; 'tis so weak and impotent, 

It cannot stand a trial , nor dares hope 
The benefit of his clergy : but if rigour 
Sit judge, must of necessity be condemn’d 
To Vulcan or the sponge. All he can plead 
Is a desire of pardon ; for he brings you 
No plot at all, but a mere Olla Podnda,* 


^Blount says that a hmckman ot kemsman “is a Gennan 
word, signifying a domestic, or one of a faindy. It is used with 
us for one that runs on foot, attending on a person of honour.’* 
He also observes that ** from hence comes our word ktne or 
ktnde, a servant for husbandry " Htnchmen are mentioned in 
** Jack Orum’s Entertainment,” l6l6, sig B 4 : ** He whose 
phrases are as neatly deckt as my Lord Mayor’s hens* 
men ” 

They are also excepted out of the slat. 4 Edward TV. c. v. 
concerning excess of apparel : ** Provided also, that henchment 
heralds, pursuivants, sword-bearers to mayors, messengers, and 
minstrels, nor none of them, nor players in their interludes^ 
shall not be coropnsed within this statute.” A like exception, 
24 Henry VIII. c. xiiu See also the notes of Mr Steevens 
and Mr Tyrrwhit to “Midsummer Nighth Dream,” act it. 
sc. 2. 

See Hakluyt, 15^ p. 27a— iPan/. 

^ [Or bestow. Edits., stir, Mr Collier’s correction.] 

* ** Olla Podnda properly oonsibts of beef, mutton, bacon, 
hog*8«ieet, pullet, partridge, black puddings, sausages, garvancos^ 
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A medley of ill-plac*d and worse-penn’d humours. 
His desire was in single scenes to show 
How comedy presents each single vice 
Bidiculous ; whose number, as their character, 

He borrows from the man to whom he owes 
All the poor skill he has, great Aristotle, 

Now, if you can endure to hear the rest. 

You’re welcome : if you cannot, do but tell 
Your meaning by some sign, and all farew^elL 
If you will stay, resolve to pardon first ; 

Our author will deserve it by offending. 

Yet if he miss a pardon (as in justice 
You cannot grant it, though your mercy may), 

Still he hath this left for a comfort to him , 

That he picks forth a subject of his rhyme, 

May lose perchance his credit, not his time. [Exi/. 


ACT II., SCENE L 
Roscius, Bird, Mistress Flowerdew. 

Ros, Receive your places. The first that we present 
are the extremes of a virtue necessary tn our contfersa^ 
tioHy called Comttas or courtesy^ whuh^ as all other vir^ 
tues^ hath her deviations from the mean. The one 


a sort of Spanish pease, turkeys, and cabbage ; all very well 
boiled, or rather stewed togetlier, and duly seasoned with salt 
and spice ” (Stevens’s ** Spanish Dictionary*’). Howell, in hu 
“Letters,” adds other ingredients, p 229, edit. 1754; recom« 
mending a cook, he says, “ He will tell your ladfyship, that 
the reverend matron the Olla Podnda hath mtellectusus and 
senses ; mutton, beef, and bacon, are to her as the will, under* 
standmg, and memory are to the soul ; cabbage, turnips, arU* 
chokes, potatoes and dates, are her five senses, and pepper, the 
ccHnmon sense : she must have marrow to keep life in her, and 
some birds to make her light ; by all means she must go 
adorned with chains of sausages.*’ 
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Coldx^ that to sem over-courteous^ falls into a servile 
fiaitery; the other {fss fools fall into the contraries which 
th^ shun) is Dyscolus who^ hating to be a slavish 
parasite^ grows into peevishness and impertinent dis- 
taste. 

Mis, Flo, I thought you taught two vices for one 
virtue, 

Fos, So does philosophy : but the actors enter. 
CoLAX, Dyscolus. 

Col. How far they sin against humanity 
That use you thus ! believe me, 'tis a symptom 
Of barbarism and rudeness, so to vex 
A gentle, modest nature as yours is. 
l?ys. Why dost thou vex me then ? 

Col, I ? Heaven defend I 

My breeding has been better ; I vex you ! 

You that 1 know so virtuous, just, and wise. 

So pious and religious, so admired. 

So lov'd of all? 

Wilt thou not leave me then. 

Eternal torture ? could your cruelty find 

No back but mine, that you thought broad enough 

To bear the load of all these epithets ? 

Pious ? religious ? he takes me for a fooL 
Virtuous and just ? sir, did I ever cheat you, 

Cosen, or gull you, that you call me just 
And virtuous ? I am grown the common scoff 
Of all the world — the scoff of all the world ! 

Col. The world is grown too vile, then. 

JDys. So art thou. 

Heaven ! I am turn’d ridiculous. 

Col. You ridiculous ? 

But 'tis an impious : there was a time 
(And pity 'tts so good a time had wings 
To fly away), when reverence was paid 
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To a grey heall ; *twa8 held a sacrilege ^ 

Not expiable to deny respect 
To one, sir, of your years and gravity. 

Dys. My years and gravity I why, how old am I ? 

I am not rotten yet, or grown so rank 

As 1 should smell o' th’ grave* O times and manners 1 

Well, Colax, well ; go on : you may abuse me, 

Poor dust and ashes, worm's meat Years and 
gravity! 

He takes me for a carcass ^ what see you 
So crazy in me ? I have half my teeth : 

1 see with spectacles, do 1 not ? and can walk too 
With the benefit of my staff: mark if I cannot J~ 
But you, sir, at your pleasure, with years and gravity 
Think me decrepit. 

CoL How ? decrepit, sir ! 

I see young roses bud within your cheeks \ 

And a quick active blood run free and fresh 
Thorough your veins. 

Dys, I am turn’d boy again f 

A very stripling school-boy I have I not 
The itch and kibes ? am I not scabbed and mangy 
About the wrists and hams ? 

CoL Still, Dyscolus^— 

Dys, Dyscolus ! and why Dyscolus ? when were we 
Grown so familiar ? Dyscolus ! by my name ? 

Sure, we are Pylades and Orestes, are we not ? 

Speak, good Pylades. 

Col, Nay, worthy sir, 

Pardon my error : ’twas without intent 
Of an offence, 1*11 find some other name 
To call you by 

I>ys, What do you mean to call me ? 


I ** CrtMant iitm g^nde nt/ai^ et merit 
StjMveuu vetuto mm tuturrtxtraiJ* 

-—Jut. “ Sat.” XIII. v, 54. — Steevens, 
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Fool, ass, or knave ? mj name is not so bad, 

As that I am ashamed on’t 

CoL Still you take all worse than it was meant, 
You are too jealous, 

Dys, Jealous? I ba’ not cause for’t; my wife's 
honest 

Dost see my horns ? Doest ? if thou doest, 

Write cuckold in my forehead ; do, write cuckold 
With aquafortis, do. Jealous ! I am jealous — 

Free of the company ! wife, I am jealous. 

^ CoL I mean suspicious. 

Dys. Howl suspicious? 

For what? for treason, felony, or murder ? 

Carry me to the justice : bind me over 

For a suspicious person : hang me too 

For a suspicious person 10,0,0 1 

Some courteous plague seize me, and free my soul 

From this immortal torment ! everything 

I meet with is vexation ; and this, this 

Is the vexation of vexations ; 

The hell of hells, and devil of all devils ! 

Mis. Mo. For pity's sake, fret not the good old 
gentleman. 

Dys. O, have I not yet torments great enough. 

But you must add to my affliction ? 

Eternal silence seize you I 

CoL * Sir, we strive 

To please you, but you still misconstrue us. 

J?ys. I must be pleas’d ? a very babe, an infant ! 

I must be pleas'd ? give me some pap or plums ; 

Buy me a rattle or a hobby-horse. 

To still me, do ! Be pleas'd ? wouldst have me get 
A parasite to be flatter’d ? 

Coi. ^ How ? a parasite ? 

A cogging, flattering, slavish parasite ? 

Things I abhor and hate, not the belly 
Shall make my brains a captive. Flatterers ! 
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Souls below reason will not stoop so low 
As to give up their liberty; only flatterers 
Move by another’s wheel They have no passions 
Free to themselves : all their afiections, 

Qualities, humours, appetites, desires, 

Nay wishes, vows, and prayers, discourse and thoughts. 
Are but another’s bondman. Let me tug 
At the Turks’ galleys ; be eternally 
Damn’d to a quarry ; in this state my mind 
Is free : a flatterer has no soul nor body. 

What shall I say? — No, I applaud your temper, 

That in a generous braveness takes distaste 
At such whose servile nature strives to please you 
’Tis royal in you, sir. 

Dys» Ha ! what’s that ? 

CoL A feather stuck upon your cloak. 

Dys. A feather ! 

And what have you to do with my feathers ? 

Why should you hinder me from telling the "world 
1 do not lie on flock beds ? 

Col Pray, be pleas'd ; 

I brush’d it off for mere respect I bear you. 

Dys. Respect ’ a fine respect, sir, is it not, 

To make the world believe I nourish vermin ? 

O death, death, death ! if that our graves hatch worms 
Without tongues to torment us, let ’m have, 

What teeth they will. I meet not here an object. 

But adds to my affliction ! Sure, I am not 
A man ; I could not then be so ridiculous : 

My ears are overgrown, I am an ass ; 

It is my ears they gaze at. What strange Harpy, 
Centaur, or Gorgon am I turn’d into ? 

What Circe wrought my metamorphosis ? 

If I be beast, she might have made me lion, 

Or something not ridiculous 1 O Acteon ! 

If I do branch like thee, it is my fortune I 
Why look they on me else ? There is within 
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A glass, they say, that has strange qualities in it ; 
That s^l resolve me. I will in to see, 

Whether or no 1 man or monster be. [Exit* 


SCENE II. 

To thorn Deilus, Aphobus. 

Bird. Who be these ? they look like Presumption 
and Despair. 

Ros. And such they are. That is Aphobus^ one that 
out of an imptous confidence fears nothing: the other 
Detlus^ that fforn an atheistical distrust shakes at the 
motion of a reed. These are the ext femes of Fortitude^ 
that steers an rcen course between ozrrmuch daring and 
overmuch feanng. 

Mis. Flo. Why stays this reprobate Colax ? 

Ros. Any vice 

Yields work for flattery. 

Mis. Flo. A good doctrine, mark it 

Det. Is It possible ? did >ou not fear it, say you ? 
To me the mere relation is an ague. 

Good Aphobus, no more such terrible stories 3 
I would not for a world he alone to-night, 

I shall have such strange dreams ! 

Aph. What can there be 

That I should fear? The gods ? If they be good, 
Tis sin to fear them ; if not good, no gods ; 

And then let them fear me. Or are they devils, 

That most affnght ye ? ' 

Det* Devils ! where, good Aphobus ? 

I thought there was some conjuring abroad, 

Tis such a terrible wind ! O, here it is ; 

Now it is here again ! O still, still, still ! 


* [Old copy, must — wa] 
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Aph. What is the matter? 

Dei, Still it follows me I 

The thing in black ; behindi soon aa^ iht sun 
But shines, it haunts me. Gentle spirit, leave me I ^ 
Cannot you lay him, Aphobus ? what an ugly look it 
has ! 

With eyes as big as saucers, nostrils wider 
Than barbers’ basins ! 

ApA. It is nothing, Deilus, m 

But your weak fancy, that from every object 
Draws arguments of fear. This terrible black thing ■ ■■ - 
Dei. Vhiere is it, Aphobus? 

ApJt. Is but your shadow, Deilus. 

Da. And should we not fear shadows ? 

Ap/^. No ! why should we? 

Da. Who knows but they come leering after 
us 

To steal away the substance? Watch him, Apho- 
bus. 

ApA. I nothing fear. 

I do commend your valour, 
That fixes your great soul fast as a centre, 

Not to be mov'd with dangers: let slight cock- 
boats 

Be shaken with a wave, while you stand firm 
Like an undaunted rock, whose constant hardness 
Rebeats the fury of the raging sea, 

Dashing it into froth Base fear doth argue 
A low, degenerate soul ^ 

Dei. Now I fear everything 

Co/> Tis your discretion : ever}*thing has danger, 
And therefore everything is to be fear’d. 

I do applaud this wisdom : ’tis a symptom 
Of wary providence. His too confident rashness 


^ Dtgnuras ammcs Hmor arguit — Vug. ir. Ij. 
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Allies a stupid ignomnce in die soul, 

A olind and senseless judgment Give me Fear 
To man the fo^ 'tis such a dtcumspect 
And waiy sentinel 

Mis^ Flo. Now shame take thee, for 

A lukewann formalist 

CoL — ->But daring valour, 

Uncapable of danger, sleeps securely, 
sAnd leaves an open entrance to his enemies. 

Da. What, are they landed ? 

Apk. Who ? 


DA The enemies 

That Colax talks of 

Aph, If they be, I care not ; 

Though they be giants all, and ann’d with thunder. 
Da. Why, do you not fear thunder ? 

Aph. Thunder? no! 

No more than squibs and crackers 
Da. Squibs and crackers ? 

I hope tliere be none here. ’Slid, squibs and 
crackers 1 


The mere epitomes of the gunpowder-treason : 

Faux in a lesser volume. 

Aph. Let fools gaze 

At bearded stars, it is all one to me, 

As if they had been shav’d Thus, thus would I 
Outbeard a meteor ! for I might as well 
Name it a prodigy, when my candle blazes. 

Da. Is there a comet, say you ? nay, I saw it : 

It reach’d from Paul’s to Charing, and portends 
Some certain imminent danger to th’ inhabitants 
*Twixt those two places. I'll go get a lodging 
Out of iu influence. 

Col. Will that serve? I fear 

It threatens general ruin to the kingdom. 

Da. Ill to some other country. 

CA. There’s danger to cross the seas. 
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Dd, Is there no way, gt>od Colas^ 

To cross the sea by land ? O, the situatiOD^ 

The horrible situation of an island 1 ^ 

CoL You, sir, are far above such frivolous thoughts : 
You fear not death. 

Not I. 

CoL Not sudden death ? 

Aph, No more than sudden sleeps : sir, I dare die. 
Dd. I dare not ; death to me is terrible. 

I will not die. 

Aph. How can you, sir, prevent it? 

Dd. Why, — I will kill myself. 

CoL A valiant course ; 

And the right way to prevent death indeed ! 

Your spirit is true Roman ! — But yours *s greater, 
That fear not death, nor yet the manner of it. 

Should heaven fall — 

Aph. Why then we should have larks.^ 

Dei. I shall never eat larks again while 1 breathe. 
CoL Or should the earth }awn like a sepulchre, 
And with an open throat swallow you quick ? 

Aph. Tw'ould sa\e me the exj)enses of a grave 
Dei rd rather trouble my executors by th' half. 
Aph. Cannons to me are pot-guns. 

Dd, Pot-guns to me 

Are cannons : the report will strike me dead. 

Aph. A rapier*s but a bodkin. 

Dei. And a bodkin 

Is a most dangerous weapon ; since I read 
Of Julius Cocsar*s death, I durst not venture 
Into a tailor’s shop for fear of bodkins ^ 


^ This was proTcrbial. [See llazhtt's riovcrbs,'* 1B69, p. 
462]. 

* So m The Serpent of Division/* prefixed to the 4*'edilioa 
of ''Gorboduc,” 1 $^* ** And the cheef woorkerof this murder 
was Brutus Cassius, associed with two hundreth and sixtye of the 
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Aph. O, that the valiant giants would again 
Ret«l gainst the gods, and besiege heaven. 

So I might be their leader ! 

CoL Had Enceladus 

Been half so valiant, Jove had been his prisoner. 
Aph. Why should we think there be such things as 
dangers ? 

Scylla, Charybdis, Python, are but fables; 

Jdedea’s bull and dragon very tales ; 

Sea-monsters, serpents, all poetical figments ; 

Nay, Hell itself and Acheron mere inventions. 

Or were they true, as they arc false, should I be 
So timorous as to fear these bugbear Harpies, 
Medusas, Centaurs, Gorgons ? 

Dd. O good Aphobus, 

Leave conjuring, or take me into the circle I 
What shall I do, good Colax ? 

Ci>/. Sir, walk in : 

There is, they say, a looking-glass ; a strange one, 

Of admirable virtues, that uill render you 
Free from enchantments. 

Da How’ a looking-glass? 

Dost think I can endure it ? Why, there lies 
A man wiihin’t m ambush to entrap me . 


senate * all having Mhnj m their sleeves and, as it is written 
in stones, he had twentye fewer deadly woundcs as be sat m 
the Capital) ” 

Again, t/fh/ 

** Wuh C»Mr Julius 

Mtirdred at Rome ot t!niiii4k Caastus. 

W hen man> a reg on he had brtMichl full lone 
Lu who m»y tnui (oitune any tnron *** 

Lyly has it Euphues,'* 1581, p 46) ** Asiarchus, forsaking 
companie, spotle<l himselfc with his onne Mkm 
And m ** Euphnes and his England/’ 1582, p 10 ** And m 
this you tume the |>omt of your owne Mktn into your own 
bosome.” 

See also Mr Steevens’s note on ** Hamlet,’* act uL sc l« 
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I did but lift my hand up, and he presently 
Catch’d at it 

CoL 'Twas the shadow, sir, of yourself — 

Trust me, a mere reflection 
Dii. I will trust thee 
Aph. What glass is that ? 

CoL A trick to fright the idiot 

Out of his wits : a glass so full of dread. 

Rendering unto the eye such horrid spectacles, 

As would amaze even you Sir, I do think 
Your optic nen'es would shrink in the beholding. 
This if your eye L»ndure, I will confess you 
The prince of eagles. 

Ap/i Look to It, eyes * if you refuse this sight, 
My nails shall damn you to eternal night. [^ExiL 
CoL Seeing no hope of gam, I pack them hence : 
'Tis gold gives flattery all her eloquence. 


SCENE III. 

Acolastus, Anaisthuvs 

Ros, Tempt ranee is the tnetiuhnfy of enjoying plea- 
sures 7£fhcn they are pustni^ and a moderate desire 
of them^ bung absent , andtlusc are the extremes of that 
virtue. Acohistus, a voluptuous epicure, that out of an 
immoderate and untanud disire setks a/iti all pleasures 
promiscuously, without respect of honest or lauful The 
Other, Anaisthetus, a mete anchorite, that delights in 
nothing, not in those hgiiimate re<,reattons allowed of by 
God and nature. 

Aco. O, now for an eternity of eating * 

Fool was he that w'tsh’d but a crane’s short neck ; 
Give me one, Nature, long as is a cable 
Or sounding*line ; and all the way a palate, 
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To taste my meat the longer. I would have 
My senses feast together : Nature envied us 
In giving single pleasures ; let tne have 
My ears, eyes, palate, nose, and touch at once 
Enjoy their happiness. Lay me in a bed 
M^e of a summei^s cloud ; to my embraces 
Give me a Venus hardly yet fifteen. 

Fresh, plump, and active , she that Mars enjoy’d 
1$ grown too stale : and then, at the same instant 
My touch IS pleas'd, I would delight my sight 
With pictures of Diana and her nymphs. 

Naked and bathing, drawn by some Apelles : 

By them some of our fairest virgins stand, 

That I may sec wdiethcr 'tis art or nature 
Which heightens most my blooil and appetite. 

Nor cease I here . give me the seven orbs 
To charm my cars with their celestial lutes ; 

To which the angels, that do move those spheres, 
Shall sing some amorous <]itty. Xor yet here 
Fix 1 my bounds . the sun himself shall hre 
The phccnix’ nest to make me a perfume, 

While I do eat the bird, and eternally 
Quaff off ethereal ' nectar. These (single) are 
But torments ; but together, O, together * 

Each IS a paradise ^ llaimg got such objects 
To please the senses, give me senses too 
Fit to receive those olijccls give me therefore 
An eagle's e}e, a bloodhound's curious smell, 

A stag's quick hearing; let my feeling be 

As subtle as the spider's, and my taste 

Sharp as a squirrel's then I'll read the Alcoran, 

And what delights that promises m the future, 

I’ll practise in the present. 

Heathenish glutton ! 

Mis. /7«7. Base belly-god ! licentious libertine ’ 


^ fOl J coj>y, of offmal ] 
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Am. And I do think there is no pleasures at all 
But in contemning pleasures. Happy Niobe 
And blessed Daphne, and all such as are 
Turn’d stocks and stones • would I were laurel too. 
Or marble j ay, or anything insensible ! 

It is a toil for me to cat or drink, 

Only for nature’s satisfaction ] 

Would I could live without it To my ear 
Music IS but a mandrake . ' to my smell 
Nard scents of rue and wormwood , and I taste 
Nectar with as much loathing and distaste, 

As gall or aloes, or my doctor’s potion. 

My eye can meet no object but I hale it 

Act;. Come, brother Stoic, be not so melancholy 
Ar/a. lie not so foolish, brother epicure, 

Act> Come, we’ll go and sec a comedy, that will 
raise 

Thy heavy spints up 
Ana. A comc<l> ? 

Sure, I delight much in those to) s • I can 
With as much patience hear the manners 
Chide m a storm.’ 

Aca. Then let’s go drink awhile. 

Ana. *Tis too much labour Happy Tantalus, 
That never drinks 

A CO. A little vcncry' 

Shall recreate thy soul. 

Ana. Yes, like an itch , 

For ’tis no better I could w ish an heir, 

But that I cannot take the jiains to get one. 


‘ The shock supposed to be given by the matuhahe when torn 
out of the earth was esteemed fatal to those uho heard it. [See 
Popular Anliquiites of Great iSntain/' 1870, ni 321.] 

* 'I o chtdc^ in this instance, does not signify to rrprch<ndt but 
\o make a noise See note on ** Midsummer Night's Liicam,'* 
111 96, edit. 1778. 
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Aco. Why, many, if your conscience be so tender 
As not to do it otherwise ; then ’tis lawful. 

Ana, True : matrimony's nothing else indeed 
But fornication licens'd, lawful adulter}, 

0 heavens ^ how all my senses are wide sluices 
To let in discontent and miseries * 

How happy are the inulesv that have no eyes ’ 

How blcss'd the adders, that they have no ears * ‘ 
They never see nor hear aught that afflicts them. 

But hap]>ier they, that have no sense at all — 

That neither see, nor hear, taste, smell, nor feel, 
Anything to torment them. bouI» were given 
To torture bodies : man has rea^jon, too, 

To add unto the hcaj) of hts distractions 

1 can sec nothing wiihoul sense and motion, 

But I do wish 111) seif transform'd into ic. 

CoL Sir, I commend tins temperance >our arm’d 
soul 

Is able to contemn these petty baits. 

These slight temptations which w'e title pleasures, 
That are indcevl but names. Heaven itself knows 
No suchlike thing : the stars nor cat nor drink, 

Nor he with one another, and }OU imitate 
Those glorious bodies ; by which noble abstinence 
You gam the name of moderate, chaste, and sober , 
While this ciTcminatc gets the infamous terms 
Of glutton, drunkard, and adulterer , 

Pleasures that are not man’s, as man is man. 

But as his natuic svmpathies with beasts. 

You shall be the third Cato , this gra\e look 
And ngiti eyebrow will become a censor. 

But 1 will fit you with an object, sir, 

My noble Anaisthetus, that will please you * 

It IS a looking-glass, wherein at once 


^ [The deafness of the adder is a popular falUc) .] 
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You may see all the dismal groves and caves ; 

The horrid vaults, dark cells, and barren deserts, 
With what in hell itself can dismal be. 

Ana. That is indeed a prospect At for me. 

Aco, He cannot see a stc^ or stone, but pre- 
sently 

He wishes to be turn’d to one of those. 

1 have another humour : I cannot see 
A fat, voluptuous sow with full delight 
Wallow in dirt, but 1 do wish myself 
Transform'd into that blessed epicure : 

Or w'hen I view the hot, salacious sparrow 
Renew his pleasures with fresh appetite, 

I wish myself that little bird of Jove. 

CoL It shows you a man of a soil moving clay, 

Not made of dint Nature has been bountiful 
To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
At plenteous boards? He's a discourteous guest 
That will observe a diet at a feast. 

When Nature thought the earth alone too little 
To And us meat, and therefore stor’d the air 
Wirb wiflged cr^atitres : iTot conieiit€<} 

She made the water fruitful to delight us ; 

Nay, I believe the other element too 

Doth nurse some curious dainty for man’s food. 

If we would use the skill to catch the salamander : 

Did she do this to have us eat with temperance ? 

Or when she gave so many different odours 
Of spices, unguents, and all sorts of flowers. 

She cried not : stop your noses Would she give us 

So sweet a choir of w ing’d musicians 

To have us deaf? Or when she plac’d us here, 

Here in a paradise, w’here such pleasing prospects, 

So many ravishing colours entice the eye, 

Was It to have us wink ? When she bestow’d 
So powerful faces, such commanding beauties, 

On many glorious nymphs, was it to say : 
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Be chaste and continent ? Not to enjoy 
All pleasures and at full, were to make Nature 
Guilty of that she ne’er was guilty of— 

A vanity in her works. 

Aco. A learned lecture * 

Tis fit such grave and solid argument 
Have their reward. Here, half of my estate 
T’ invent a pleasure never tasted yet, 

That I may be the first to make it stale. 

O/. Within, sir, is a glass, that by reflection 
Doth show the image of all sorts of pleasures 
That ever )ct were acted , more variety 
Than Are tine’s pictures.* 

Aco I will see the jewel ; 

For though to do most mo\cs my appetite, 

I love to see, as well as act delight 
Bird, I'hese are the things indeed the stage doth 
teach 

Dear heart, what a foul sink of sins runs here* 

Mts, In sooth, it is the common shore of lew'd- 
ness. 


SCENE IV. 

Asoaus, Anellutherus. 

Ros. These afe AnclcHiherus^ an il/iheraly tn^ard/y 
usufCKy that ii'/// At// heaven to put chase earth , that hts 
son AsotuSy a profuse prodt^i;;a/y that Vtu// sell earth to 
buy hell — the extremes 0/ Itlutaltty^ ‘zohuk prescribes a 
mcdiointy in t?ie ^ettin^ and ^pendtn^ of tiches. 


‘ These celebrated pieces of obsceiuty are likewise mentioned 
by Sir Lpicure Mammon in the ** Alchemist,” who says he will 
have pictures — 

'* Richer than thn^ Tiberiui took 
Irom Elcphantia, and dull Afeltne 
Uut coldly iRUUied " 

— Sieevetts, 

O 
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And. Come, boy, go with me to the scrivener’ll ga 
Aso. 1 was in hope you would have said a bawdy* 
house. 

And. Thence to th’ Exchange. 

Aso. • No, to the tavern, father. 

And, Be a good husband, boy, follow my counsel. 

A so. Your counsel? No, dad, take you mine, 
And be a good fellow. Shall we go and roar? 

’Slid, &ther, I shall never live to spend 
That you have got already. Pox of attorneys. 
Merchants, and scriveners ' I would hear you talk 
Of drawers, punks, and panders. 

AneL Prodigal child ! 

Thou dost not know the sweets of getting wealth. 

Aso, Nor you the pleasure that I take in spending 
it : 

To feed on caveare,* and eat anchovies ! 

AneL Asotus, my dear son, talk not to me 
Of your anchovies or your caveare. 

No : feed on widows ; have each meal an orphan 
Serv’d to your table, or a glibber>' heir* 

With all his lands melted into a mortgage. 

The gods themselves feed not on such fine dainties * 
Such fatting, thnving diet. 

Aso. Trust me, sir, 

1 am ashamed, la, now to call >ou father; 

Ne’er trust me, now I'm come to be a gentleman ; 
One of your havings,* and thus cark and care * 


* See note to “The Ortlmary ” in Hayhtt's “ Dodrfey," xii. 

* So in Marston's “first Part of Antonio and Mclltdo,'* act 
ii — 

** Millc* milk, ye gtihhery urchin, is food for uifanM ** 

* »>,, One possessed of your estate or property. So in Every 
Man m his liumour,” act i. sc. 4 — 


** Lte III a M aler-bearcKn houiie * ’ 
A gefitJemon of his Aavtn^s / *' 
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Comei 1 will send for a whole coach or two 
Of Bank-side ladies,^ and we will be joviaL 
Shall the world say you pine and pinch for nothing ? 
Well, do your pleasure, keep me short of moneys; 
When you are dead (as die, 1 hope, you must) 

Vl\ make a shift to spend one-hal^ at least, 

Ere you are coffin’d, and the other hal^ 

Ere you are fully laid into your grave. 

Were not you better help away with some of it ? 

But you will starve yourself, that, when you’re rotten, 
One have-at-all of mine may set it flying ; 

And I will have your bones cut into dice, 

And make you guilty of the spending of it ; 

Or I will get a very handsome bowl 
Made of your skull, to drink away in healths. 
j4nc/. That’s not the way to thnve. No, sit and 
brood 

On thy estate : as yet it is not hatch’d 
Into maturity. 

j4s{> Marry, I’ll brood upon it. 

And hatch it into chickens, capons, hens, 

I^rks, thrusheb, quails, woodcocks, suites, and phea- 
sants, 

The best that can be got for love or money. 

There is no life to dnnking 1 

O yes, yes. 

Exaction, usury, and oppression, 

Twenty i* th’ hundred is a very nectar, 

And uilt thou, wasteful lad, spend in a supper 
What I with sweat and labour, care and industry, 
Have been an age a-scraping uji together ? 

No, no, Asotus, trust grey head experience ; 


And in “The Devil is an Ass,” act iil &c. 3 — 

“ W« then advitte the partyi tf he be 
A man of mcani amt Aat-tttjpst tliti firti uitii 
He aeulc hi« estate.** 

* Wheie the stews formerly stood. 
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As 1 have been an ox, a painful ox, 

A diligent, toiling, and lal^rious ox, 

To plough up gold for thee ; so I would have thee— 

Aso. Be a fine silly ass to keep it 

AneL Be a good watchful dragon to preserve it. 

CoL Sir, I overheard your wise instructions, 

And wonder at the gravity of your counsel. 

This wild, unbridled boy is not yet grown 
Acquainted with the world ; he has not felt 
The weight of need ■ that want is virtue’s clog , 

Of what necessity, respect, and value 
Wealth is , how base and how contemptible 
Poverty makes us. Liberality 
In some circumstances may be allow'd , 

As when it has no end but honesty, 

With a respect of person, quantity, 

Quality, time, and place ; but this profuse, 

Vain, injudicious spending speaks him idiot. 

And yet the best of liberality 
Is to be liberal to ourselves ; and thus 
Your wisdom is most liberal, and knows 
How fond a thing it is for discreet men 
To purchase with the loss of their estate 
The name of one poor virtue, liberality , 

And that, too, only from the mouth of beggars ’ 

One of your judgment would not, I am sure, 

Buy all the virtues at so dear a rate- 
Nor are you, sir, I dare presume, so fond 
As for to weigh your gams by the strict scale 
Of equity and justice, names invented 
To keep us beggars. I would counsel now 
Your son to tread no steps but yours ; for they 
Will certainly direct him the broad way 
That leads unto the place where plenty dwells, 

And she shall give him honour. 

Anr/, Your tongue is powerful ; 

Pray, read this lecture to my son. I go 
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To find my scrivener, who is gone, 1 hear, 

To a strange glass, wherein all things appear. [Bxi/, 
Aso, To see if it can show him his lost ears. 

Now to your lecture. 

Col, And to such an one 

As you will be a willing pupil to. 

Think you I meant all that I told your father ? 

No, ’twas to blind the eyes of the old hunks. 

I love a man like you, that can make much 
Of his blcss’d genius. Miracle of charity ! 

That open hand becomes thee : let thy father 
Scrape, like the dunghill cock, the dirt and mire, 

To find a precious gem for thee (the chicken 
Of the while hen) to wear. It is a wonder 
How such a generous branch as you could spring 
From that old root of damned avarice ! 

For every nidow’s house the father swallows, 

The son should s])ew a ta\em. How are W’e 
Richer than others ? Not in having much. 

But in bestowing, 

And that shines glorious in you. The chuflTs 
crowns,' 

Imprison'd in his rusty chest, raethmks 
I hear groan out, and long till they be thine, 

In hope to see the light again. Thou can’st not 
Stand in a flood of nectar up to th’ chin, 

And yet not dare to sup it ; nor can'st suffer 
The golden apples dangle at thy lips, 

But thou wilt taste the fruit. ’Tis generous this. 

Aso. Granicrey, thou shall be doctor o* tlf chair. 


* It is ohscrvcil by Mr Steevens (note to ''First Part of 

Henry IV.,*' act li sc. 2), that this tenn of contempt is always 
applM to rich and avanaous people. He supixises it a cor** 
ruption of chough, a tliie\i&h bird [now \cry rare], that col* 
lects its prey on the seashore. [But this et)moIogy, if not in* 
admissible, is at least very doubtful.] 
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Here — ’tis too little, but ’tis all my store, 

I’ll in to pump my dad, and fetch thee more. \ExU. 
CoL How Uke you now my art ? Is’t not a subtle 
one. 

MU. Flo. Now, out upon thee, thou lewd repro- 
bate! 

Thou man of sin and shame, that sewest cushions 
Unto the elbows of iniquity. 

Col. I do commend this zeal ; you cannot be 
Too fervent in a cause so full of goodness. 

There is a general frost hath seiz’d devotion ; 

And without suchlike ardent flames as these 
There is no hope to thaw it. The word Puritan, 
That I do glonfy and esteem reverend, 

As the most sanctified, pure, and holy sect 

Of all professors, is by the profane 

Us’d for a name of infamy, a byword, a slander. 

That I soothe vice ! ' I do but flatter them ; 

As we give children plums to learn their prayers, 

T’ entice them to the truth, and by fair means 
Work out their reformation, [Ku/ 

Bird, ’Tis well done. 

I hope he will become a brother, and make 
A separatist ' 

MU. Flo. You shall have the devotions 
Of all the elders. But this foppishness 
Is wepisome : I could at our Saint Anth’llns,® 
Sleeping and all, sit twenty times as long. 

Ros. Go in with me to recreate your spirits, 


* [There is some comiptton here, but where il lies is not very 
obvious. The present passage might be unproved, perhaps, if 
we should read — 

_ , "A byword, a ilander, 

That I soothe vices t 1 but flatter them "J 

■ The Church of St Antholin, or St Antlin, was one of the 
principal resorts of the Puritans. — Collier. 
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(As music theirs) with some refreshing song. 

Whose patience our rude scene hath held too long. 

[Exeunt 


ACT IIL, SCENE L 

Roscius, Bird, Mistress Flowerdew. 

Bird, I will no more of this abomination. 

Ros, The end crowns every action, stay till that ; 
Just judges will not be prejudicate. 

Mis, Flo. Pray, sir, continue still the moralising. 
Ros. The next %ue present are the extremes of Ma^i- 
fieence^ who teacha a decorum in great expenses^ as 
liberality in the lesser . one is Banaususy out of a mere 
ostentation vaingloriously expensive; the other Micro* 
prepeSf one in glorious works extremely base and ptnu* 
riotis, 

Banausus, Microprepes. 

Ban, Being born not for ourselves, but for our 
friends. 

Our country and our glory, it is fit 
We do express the majesty of our souls 
In deeds of bounty and magnificence, 

Afic, The world is full of vanity: and fond 
fools 

Promise themselves a name from building churches. 
Or anything that tends to the republic : 

'Tis the reprivate that I study for. 

Ban, First, therefore, for the fame of my re- 
public, 

ni imitate a brave Egyptian king, 

And plant such store of onions and of garlic, 

As shall maintain so many thousand workmen 
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To th’ building of a pyramid at Saint Albans» 

Upon whose top I’ll set a hand of brass 
With a scroll in% to show the way to London, 

For the benefit of travellers. 

Col. Excellent ! 

Tis charity to direct the wand’nng pilgrim. 

Mzc. I am churchwarden, and we are this year 
To build our steeple up ; now, to save charges, 
ril get a high-crown'd hat with five low bells, 

To make a peal shall serve as well as Bow. 

Col. ’Tis wisely cast, 

And hke a careful steward of the church, 

Of which the steeple is no part — at least 
No necessary. 

^In/. Verily, 'tis true. 

They are but wicked synagogues, where those instru- 
ments 

Of superstition and idolatry ring 

Warning to sin, and chime all in — to the devil. 

.Ban. And, ’cause there be such swarms of here- 
sies rising, 

ni have an artist frame two wondrous w'^eathercocks 
Of gold, to set on Paul’s and Grantham steeple.^ 

To show to all the kingdom, what fashion next 
The wind of humour hither means to blow. 

Aftc. A wicker chair will fit them for a pulpit. 

Col. It is the doctrine, sir, that you respect. 

JkTfs. Flo. In sooth, 1 have heard as wholesome 
instructions 

From a zealous wicker chair, as e’er I did 
From the carv’d idol of wainscot 
Ban. Next, I intend to found an hospital 

For the decay'd professors of the suburbs ; 

With a college of physicians too at Chelsea, 


* [Sec Hazhtt's “ Proverbs,” 1869, p 248, wheie the present 
passage from Randolph is cited ] 
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Only to study the cure of the French pox ; * 

That 80 the sinners may acknowledge me 
Their only benefactor, and repent 

CoL You have a care, sir, of your country's health. 
Mic. Then 1 will sell the lead to thatch the chancel. 
Ban, I have a rare device to set Dutch windmills ^ 
Upon Newmarket Heath and Salisbury Plain, ^ 

To drain the fens. 

CoL The fens, sir, are not there. 

Ban, But who knows but they may be ? 

Col, Very right. 

You aim at the prevention of a danger. 

Mu, A porter’s frock shall serve me for a surplice. 
Mis, Flo, Indeed a frock is not so ceremonious. 
Ban, But the great work, in which I mean to glory, 
Is in the raising a cathedral church ; 

It shall be at Hog’s Norton ; ^ w'ith a pair 
Of stately organs , more than pity 'twere 
The pigs should lose their skill for want of practice. 
Bird, Organs ! he on them for Babylonian bag* 
pipes. 

Mu, Then for the painting, I bethink myself 


^ Qy If here be not a (ling at SutchfTik project for a College 
at cSelsca? 

* In the reign of James I., and the beginning of his sac- 
ces^or's, many schemes were proposed, and some adopted, 
though never earned into execution, for draining the fens. 
Among others, a Dutchman, Sir Curnelms Vermuiden, was 
employed. But 1 believe his scheme was diiTcrcDt from that 
alluded to in the text 

* [See a long note in Giflbrd's Ben Jonson, v 4a ] 

^ It onpears that to say D»n uw bom at Nart&n^ 

conveyea an insinuation of boonsh rustical betiawour. The 


true name of the town is Ifoch and it situated in the 

county of Oxford.^ Nash, m “The Apologie of l*ierce Pennu 
lease, ” 1593, sig. K 4, says, ** If thou bestowst any curtesie on 

mee, and I do not requite it. then call mee cut, and I was brought 


mee, and I do not requite it, then call mee cut^ and I was broimht 
up at Ilogse Norton^ where pig£ts tl^y on the [Sec 

Haalitt’s Proverbs/’ 1869, pp. jif-ia] 
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That I have seen in Mother Redcap’s hall, 

In painted cloth, the story of the Prodigal^ 

CoL And that will be for very good use and 
moral 

Sir, you are wise ; what serve Egyptian pyramids, 
Ephesian temples, Babylonian towers, 

Carian Colosses, ^ Trajan’s water- works, 

Doontian’s amphitheatres, the vain cost 
Of ignorance and prodigality ? 

Rome flourish’d when her Capitol was thatch’d, 

And all her gods dwelt but in cottages . 

Since Parian marble and Connthian brass 
Enter'd her gaudy temple, soon she fell 
To superstition, and from thence to ruin. 

You see that in our churches glorious statues. 

Rich copes, and other ornaments of state, 

Draw wond'ring ® eyes from their devotion 
Unto a wanton gazing ; and that other 
Rich edifices and such gorgeous toys 
Do more proclaim our country’s wealth than safety, 
And serve but like so many gilded baits 
T entice a foreign foe to our invasion. 

Go in, there is a glass will show you, sir. 

What sweet simplicity our grandsires used : 

How in the age of gold no church was gilded. 

\Exit Microprepes. 


^ Mother Redcap's hall probably stood where a house be- 
tween London and Hampstead is still di8tm,;ui'>hed by the sign 
of this old lady’s head. The story of the Prodigal in painted 
cloth was a very common one. PolstafT says to Mrs Quickly* 
'*For thy walls, . . .a pretty slight drollery, or the $tory oj 
the Prodigal^ or the German hunting m ^vaUr work, is worth a 
thousand of those bed-hangings, and these fly-bitten tapestries." 
** Old Mother Redcap’s,” is mentioned as famous for good ale, 
in "Bacchus’ Bountie," 1593, rcpnnted m "Ifarleitn Mis- 
ccllai^,’’iL 303. — Gilchrist, 

• [Old copy, Colossus ] 

* [Old copies read wandering ] 
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Ban. O, I have diought on't: X will straightway 
build 

A free school here in liondon ; a Iree sdiool 
For the education of young gentlemen* 

To study how to drink and take tobacco; 

To swear* to roar* to dice* to drab* to quarrel 
’Twill be the great Gymnasium of the realm* 

The Frontisterium * of Great Britainy. 

And for their better study, 1 will furnish them 
With a large library of draj>er’s books. 

Col. ’Twill put down Bodley* and the Vatican. 
Royal Banausus ' how many spheres fly you 
Above the earthly dull Microprepes ! 

I hope to live to see you build a stew 
Shall outbrave Venice . to repair old Tyburn, 

And make it cedar. This magnificent course 
Doth purchase you an immortality. 

In them you build your honour, to lemain 
The example and the wonder of postenty ; 

While other hidebound churls do goidge themselves 
The charges of a tomb. 

Ban. But Til have one* 

In which I’ll lie embalm’d with myrrh and cassia* 
And richer unguents than the Egyptian kings : 

And all that this my precious tomb may furnish 
The land with mummy.’ 

Col. Yonder is a glass 

Will show you plots and models of all monuments 
Form’d the old way. You may invent a new; 

’Twill make for you more glory. 

Ban. Colax, true. [Exit 


^ Frontisttnum signifies a dottier, a college, 
occurs m Albumasar.” — SitWHS. 


The word 


« [Old copy, BodMsA 
• See Chambers’ " T 


Dicctonafy,” twr Mummy. 
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SCENE II. 

Ros. These are the extremes of Magnanimity, Chau- 
nusy a fellow so highly conceited of his own partSy that 
he thinks no honour abot^e him ; the other Micropsychus^ 
a base and 7ozet‘Spirited fellow^ that^ underr^aluing his 
own gualities^ dares not aspire to those dignities that 
otherwise his merits are capable of 

Chaunus, Micropsychus. 

Chau, I wonder that I hear no news from court 
CoL All hail unto the honourable Chaunus i 
Chau, The honourable Chaunus ^ Tis decreed 
I am a privy councillor. Our new honours 
Cannot so alter us, as that we can 
Forget our friends. Walk with us, our familiar. 

Mtc. It puzzles me to think what worth I have, 
That they should put so great an honour on me. 

Col, Sir, I do know and see, and so do all 
That have not wilful blindness, what rare skill 
Of wisdom, policy, judgment, and the rest 
Of the state- virtues sit within this breast, 

As if it were their parliament ; but as yet 

I am not, sir, the happy messenger 

That tells you, you are call'd unto the helm ; 

Or that the rudder of Great Bntainy 
Is put into your hands, that you may steer 
Our floating Delos, till she be arriv'd 
At the blessed port of happiness ; and sumam’d 
The Fortunate Isle from you that are the Fortunate 
Chau, ^Tis strange that I, the best-experienc’d, 

The skilfuirst and the rarest of all carpenters, 

Should not be yet a privy councillor ! 

Surely the state wants eyes ; or has drunk opium, 

And sleeps : but when it wakes, it cannot choose 
But meet the glorious beams of my deserts. 
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Bright as the rising sun, and say to England : 
England, behold thy light ! 

Mic, Make me a constable ' 

Make me, that am the simplest of my neighbours, 

So great a magistrate, so powerful an officer ! 

1 blush at my unworthincss. A constable I 
The very prince o* ih' parish ! You are one, sir, 

Of an ability to discharge it better ; 

Let me resign to you. 

Chau, How * I a constable ? 

What might 1 be in your opinion, sir? 

Mic, A carpenter of worship 

Chau, Very well . 

And yet you would make me a constable, 
ril evidently demonstrate, that of all men 
Your carpenters are best statesmen : of a\\ carpenters 
I, being the best, am best of statesmen too. 

Imagine, sir, the commonwealth a log 

Or a rude block of wood : your statesman comes 

(For by that word I mean a carpenter) 

And with the saw of policy divides it 
Into so many boards or several orders — 

Of pnnee, nobility, gentry, and the other 
Infenor boards, caird \nilgar ; fit for nothing 
But to make stiles or planks to be trod over, 

Or trampled on. This adds unto the log, 

Caird commonwealth, at least some small perfection ; 
But afterwards he planes them, and so makes 
The commonwealth, that was before a board, 

A pretty wainscot. Some he carves with titles 
Of lord, or knight, or gentleman ; some stand plain, 
And serve us more for use than ornament : 

We call them yeomen (boards now out of fashion) * 
And, lest the disproportion break the frame, 

He with the pegs of amity and concord 
As with the glue-pot of good government, 

Joints 'em together ; makes an absolute edifice 
Of the republic. State-skill’d Machiavel 
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Was certainly a carpenter : yet you think 
A constable a giant-dignity. 

Mic. Pray heaven that, Icarus-like, I do not melt 
The waxen plumes of my ambition I 
Or that from this bright chariot of the sun 
I fall not headlong down with Phaeton, 

I have aspir’d so high. Make me a constable, 

That have not yet attain’d to the Greek tongue' 

Why ’tis his office for to keep the peace— 

His majesty’s peace. I am not fit to keep 
His majesty’s hogs,^ much less his peace, the best 
Of all his jewels. How dare 1 presume 
To charge a man in the king's name. 1 faint 
Under the burthen of so great a place, 

Whose weight might press down Atlas. Magistrates 
Are only sumpter-horses. Nay, they threaten me 
To make me narden of the church. 

Am I a patriot ? or have 1 ability 
To present knights-recusant, clergy-reelcrs, 

Or gentlemen fornicators ? 

Co/, You have worth, 

Richly enamelled with modesty , 

And, though your lofty merit might sit crown’d 
On Caucasus or the Pyrenean mountains, 

You choose the humbler valley, and had rather 
Grow a safe shrub below than dare the winds. 

And be a cedar. Sir, you knoiv there is not 
Half so much honour in the pilot’s place, 

As danger in the storm. Poor windy titles 

Of dignity, and offices that puff up 

The bubble pride, till it swell big and burst, 

What are they but brave nothings? Toys, call’d 
honours, 

^ Some of the later of the old copies read-^ 

*' I am not fit to keep, 

His Maje8t>*t ” 


^ColUer, 
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liioke them on whom they are bestow'd no better 
Than glorious slaves, the servants of the vulgar. 

Men sweat at helm as much as at the oar. 

There is a glass within shall show you, sir. 

The vanity of these silkworms, that do think 
They toil not, ’^use they spin so hne a thread. 

Mic^ I’ll see it. Honour is a baby’s rattle ; 

And let blind Fortune, where she will, bestow her : 
Lay me on earth, and I shall fall no lower. [Exit 
Ckau» Colax, what news ? 

CoL The Persian emperor 

Is desperately sick. 

Chau, Heaven take his soul ! 

When I am the Grand Sophy (os 'tis likely 
I may be), Colax, thou art made for ever. 

CoL The Turk, they say, prepares again for Poland. 
Chau *And I am no bashaw yet ! Sultan, repent it I 
CoL The stale of Venice, too, is in distraction. 
Chau And can that state be so supinely negligent. 
As not to know whom they may choose their duke ? 

CoL Our merchants do report, th’ inhabitants there 
Arc now in consultation for the settling 
The crown u|>on a more deserving head 
Than his lliat bears it. 

Chau. Then my fortunes rise 

On confident uings, and all my hopes fly certain. 
Colax, behold * ^ thou sce’st the Prester John. 

Woe,* England, of all countries in the world. 

Most blind to thine own good I Other nations 
Woo me to take the bridle in my hands 
With gifts and presents. Had I liv’d in Rome, 

Who durst with Chaunus stand a candidate? 

1 might have choice of A^dile, Consul, Tribune, 


* [The 4® of 1638, hi corrected in the later copies pro- 
petlyXoMM,] ^ 

» [EdiU., ffW/.] 
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Or the perpetual Dictator’s place. 

1 could discharge ’em all ‘ I know my merits 
Are large and boundless. A Caesar might be hew"d 
Out of a carpenter, if a skilful workman 
But undertook it. 

CoL ’Tis a worthy confidence. 

Let birds of night and shame, with their owls’ eyes, 
Not dare to gaze upon the sun of honour ; 

They are no precedents for eagles. Bats, 

Like dull Micropsychus, things of earth and lead, 
May love a private safety , men, in whom 
Prometheus has spent much of his stoFn fire, 

Mount upwards like a fiame, and court bright honour, 
Hedg’d in with thousand clangers What’s a man 
Without desert ? And whal’s desert to him, 

That does not know he has it ? Is he rich 
That holds within his house some buried chests 
Of gold or pearl, and knows not where to look them ? 
What was the loadstone, till the use was found, 

But a foul dotard on a fouler mistress ? 

1 praise your Argus' eyes, that not alone 
Shoot their beams forwards, but reflect and turn 
Back on themselves, and find an object there 
More worthy their intentive contemplation. 

You are at home no stranger, but arc grown 
Acquainted with your virtues, and can tell 
What use the pearl is of, which dunghill-cocks 
Scrape into dirt again. This searching judgment 
Was not intended to work wood, but men. 

Honour attends you . I shall live to see 
A diadem crown that head. There is within 
A glass that will acquaint you with all places 
Of dignity, authority, and renown, 

The state and carriage of them . choose the best — 
Such as deserve you, and refuse the rest. 

Chau. I go, that want no worth to merit honour ; 
’Tis honour that wants worth to merit me. 
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Fortune, thou arbitxess of human things. 

Thy credit is at stake : if 1 but rise, 

Tbt world’s opinion will conceive th’ bast eyes. [ExU. 


SCENE 111. 

Orcylus, Aorgus. 

Ros. arc ihc extremes of Meekness. Or^/us, 
an angry ^ quarrelsome mau^ mot^ed with ike least shadow 
or appearance of injury. The other in d^ect^ Aorgus^ 
a fdlow so patient^ or rather insensible of wrongs that 
he IS not capable of the grossest abuse. 

Org. Persuade me not : he has awak’d a fuiy 
That carries steel about him. Dags ^ and pistols. 

To bite his thumb at me * 

Aor. Why, should not any man 

Bite his own thumb ? 

Org. At me ! Wear 1 a sword 

To see men bite their thumbs ? Rapiers and daggers ! 
He is the son of a whore, 

Aor. That hurts not you. 

Had he bit yours, it had been some pretence 
T’ have mov'd this anger he may bite his own. 

And eat it too. 

Org Muskets and cannons ! eat it? 

If he dares eat it in contempt of me, 

He shall cat something else too, that rides here. 

I'll try his ostrich stomach.^ 

Aor. Sir, be patient. 


rs.] 


* Which is'a disgrace to them, if they bear it ; as it ts ex- 
plained by Shakespeare. See Romeo and Juliet,’* act i« sc. 
1, and Mr Sieevens's note thereto 

* Alluding to the power of the stomach of an ostrich to digest 
iron. 


P 
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Org. You lie in your throat, and I will not 
Aor, To what purpose is this impertinent mad* 
ness ? ^ 

Pr^, be milder. 

urg. Your mother was a whore, and 1 will not put 
it up. 

Aor, Why should so slight a toy thus trouble 
you? 

Org, Your father was hang'd, and I will be re* 
veng*d. 

Aok When reason doth in equal balance poise 
The nature of two injuries, yours to me 
Lies heavy, when that other would not turn 
An even scale ; and yet it moves not me 
My anger is not up. 

Org. But I will raise it 

You are a fool. 

Acr. I know it : and shall 1 

Be angry for a truth ? 

Org. You are besides 

An arrant knave. 

A or. So are my betters, sir. 

Org I cannot move him O my spleen, it rises 
For very anger I could eat my knuckles 

Aor. You may— or bite your thumb, all's one to 
me. 

Org You are a horned beast, a very cuckold. 

Aor 'Tis my wife's fault, not mine • I have no 
reason 

Then to be angry for another’s sin. 

Org. And I did graft your horns ; you might have 
come. 

And found us glued together like two goats. 

And stood a witness to your transformation. 

Aor. Why, if I had, I am so far from anger, 

I would have e’en fall’n down upon my knees, 

And desir’d Hcav’n to have forgiven you both. 
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Org, Your children are all bastards; not one of 
UienOy 

Upon my knowledge, of your own begetting. 

Aor. Wh>r, then, 1 am the more beholden to them 
That they will call me father. It was lust. 

Perchance, that did beget them ; but I am sure 
'Tis chanty to keep the infants. 

Org^ Not yet stirred ! 

Tis done of mere contempt ; he will not now 
Be angry, to express his scorn of me. 

*Tts above patience this — insufferable ! 

Proclaim me coward if 1 put up this ; 

Dotard, you will be angry, will you not ? 

Aor. 'Fo see how strange a course fond wrath 
doth go ; 

You will be angry, 'cause I am not so. 

Org. I can endure no longer. If your spleen 
Lie in >our breech, thus I will kick it up 

\He kicks him. 

Aor A//ka, Beta, Gamma, Delia^ iRpsilcn^ Zeia^ 
Etay Thctay Iota, Kappay Lambday JaUy Nuy XU 
Omuron, Pty Ro, Stgtnay Tau, Upsiloriy PhU CAi, Pri, 
Omega 

Org How» * what contempt is this? 

Aor An antidote. 

Against the poison anger Twas prescnb'd 
A Roman emperor, that on every injury 
Repeated the Greek alphabet ; ' that being done. 

His anger too was over This good rule 
I learnM from him, and practise. 

* Compare Moh^rc, ** L’Ecole des Femmes, act w. sc 4-- 

** ITn certain Orec di«oit TFinpereur Auguste, 

1 omme unc m^tniciion utile autant que ju<»ie, 

<^ue, luTMi'uqe aveaiure ca colcre nous met, . 
nous devoQs, avant tout, dire notre alphabrt . 

ASn otie dans ce temps la bile se tempere, 

Et qu on ne fasse rien que l*oo ne doive faire* 

J*al sum sa te^n.** Ac 

— Gtlchnst. 
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Org. Not yet angry! 

Still will you vex nie P 1 will practise too. [JCuisagaifL 
Aor. AUfhy Bethj GtmcL 
Orz, What new alphabet 

Is this? 

Aor, The Hebrew alphabet that I use : 

A second remedy. 

Org, O my torment still ! 

Are not your buttocks angiy with my toes ? 

Aor, For aught I feel, your toes have more occasion 
For to be angry with my buttocks. 

Org. Well, 

1*11 try your physic for the third assault . 

And exercise the patience of your nose. 

Aor. A, B, Q D, E, F, G, H, /, K, Z, N, 
O, P, G S, T, U, IV, X, Y, Z 
Org, Are you not angry nou ? 

Aor. Now, sir? why now'? 

Now, have you done ? 

Org, O, 'tis a mere plot this, 

To jeer my tameness ^ will no sense of wrong 
Waken the lethargy of a coward's soul ? 

Will not this rouse her from her dead sleep, nor this ? 

[AWAv him a^atn and again 
Aor, Why should I, sir, be angry, if I suffer 
An injury? It is not guilt of mine ' 

No, let It trouble them that do the wrong 
Nothing but peace approaches innocence 

Org, A bitterness o*erffows me- my ejes flame, 
My blood boils in me, all my faculties 
Of soul and body move m a disorder, 

His padence hath so tortur'd me. Sirrah, villain, 

J will dissect thee with my raptei^s point, 

Rip up each vein and smew of my stoic,' 


^ The early editions read simm [a misprint, as Mr Gilchrut 
pointed out, for stotqur, the old form of sfou]. 
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Anatomise him, searching every entrail, 

To see if Nature, when she maude this ass, 

This suffenng ass, did not foiget to give him 
Some gait. 

G?/. Put it up, good Orgylus : 

Let him not glory in so brave a death, 

As by your hand. It stands not with your honour 
To stain your rapier in a coward’s blooiL 
The Lesbian hons, m their noble rage. 

Will prey on bulls, or mate the unicorn 
But trouble not the painted butterfly : 

Ants crawl securely by them. 

C7/?r. ’Tis inUderabie ' 

Would thou wert worth the killing. 

A good wish, 

Savouring xs uell discretion as bold valour. 

Think not of such a baffled ass as this, 

More stone than man . Medusa's head has turn’d him. 

There is m ants a choler. every fly 

Carries a s]>lecn , poor w^orms, being trampled on. 

Turn tail, as bidding battle to the feet 

Of their oppressors. A dead i>a]sy, sure, 

Hath struck a desperate numbness through his soul, 
Till It be grown insensible. Mere stupidity 
Hath seu’d him Your more manly soul, 1 And, 

Is capable of wrong, and (hkc a flint) 

Throws forth a fire into the sinker’s eyes. 


' To signifies to or with , as in “ Rule a 

Wife ami Have a Wife * " (Bycc's Ilcaomont ami Fletchei, 
IX. 428 — 

** He «tortd up 10 AM, 

And my command*-'* 

And in ** Fnar Bacon and Friar Bungay,** by Greene, 1594 — 

" Burden, whnt, are you mm/c./ by ibi* frolic fnAt }** 

— /Pmf s noU [corrected]. 
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You bear about you valoui^s whetstone, anger, 
Which sets an edge upon the sword, and makes it 
Cut with a spint. You conceive fond patience 
Is an injustice to ourselves * the sufTenng 
One injury invites a second , that 
Calls on a third, till wrongs do multiply, 

And reputation bleed. How bravely anger 
Becomes that martial brow ' A glass within 
Will show you, sir, when }Our great spleen doth rise, 
How fury darts a lightning from your eyes. 

Org, Learn anger, sir, against you meet me next 
Never was man like me with patience vex'd, 

Aor. 1 am so far from anger in myself, 

That ’tis my grief 1 can make others so 

CoL It proves a sweetness in }Our disposition , 

A gentle, winning carriage Dear Aorgus, 

O, give me leave to open wide my breast, 

And let so rare a friend into my soul ^ 

Enter, and take possession , such a man 
As has no gall, no bitterness, no exceptions. 

Whom Nature meant a dove, will keep ah\c 
The Hame of amity, where all discourse 
Flows innocent, and each free jest is taken. 

He's a good friend will pardon his friend’s errors. 
But he's a better takes no notice of them. 

How like a beast with rude and savage rage 
Breath’d the distemper’d soul of Orgylus ? 

The proneness of this passion is the niir^e. 

That fosters all confusion, rums states. 

Depopulates cities, lays great kingdoms waste 
’Tis that affection of the mind that wants 
The strongest bndle : give it reins, it runs 
A desperate course, and drags down reason witli it. 

It is the whirlwind of the soul, the storm 
And tempest of the mind, that raises up 
The billows of disturbed passions 
To shipwreck judgment. O, a soul like yours, 
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Constant in patience I Let the north wind meet 
The south at sea, and Zephyrus breathe opposite 
To Etinis : let the two-and-thirty sons 
Of i£oIus break forth at once, to plough 
The ocean, and dispeople all the woods, 

Yet here could be a calm. It is not danger 
Can make this cheek grow pale, nor injury 
Call blood into it I'here s a glass within 
Will let >ou see yourself, and tell you now. 

How sweet a tameness dwells upon your brow 
Aor, Colax, I must believe, and therefore go . 
Who is distrustful, will be angry too. 


SCENE IV. 

Ala2on, Eiron. 

Ros. The next are the extremes of Tfuth, A/azon, 
one that arnyffates that to himseij u^hieh is not his; and 
Eiron^ one thatj out of an itch to he thought modesty 
dissembles his qualities the one emng m df aiding a 
falsehood^ the other offauUng in dmying a truth, 

Alaz. 1 hear >ou arc wondrous valiant? 

Etr, I ! Alas ! 

Who told you I aas valiant? 

Ala, The world speaks it 

Eir, She is deceiv'd But does she S])eak it truly ? 
Ala, 1 am indeed the Hector of the age ; 

But she calls you [the] AchiUes. 

Eir. I Achilles ! 

No, I am not Achilles. I confess 
I am no coward. That the world should think 
That 1 am an Achilles ! yet the world may 
Call me what she please. 

Ala, Next to my valour, 
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(Which but for yours could never hope a second) 
Yours is reported. 

Eir, 1 may have my share \ 

But the last valour show’d in Chnstendom 
Was in Lepanto.^ 

Aia, Valour in Lepanto?* 

He might be thought so, sir, by them that knew him 
not; 

But I have found him a poor bafhed snake : 

Sir, I have writ him, and proclaim’d him coward 
On every post i’ th’ city 
Eir, Who ? 

Ala. Lepanto ; 

The valour, sir, that you so much renown. 

Eir. Lepanto was no man, sir, but the place 
Made famous by the so-much-mention’d battle 
Betwixt the Turks and Christians. 

Ala. Cry you mercy f 

Then the Lepanto that I meant, it seems 
Was but that Lepanto^s namesake. I ean 
Find that you are well^skiird in history. 

Eir. Not a whit a novice 1. I could, perchance. 
Discourse from Adam downvrard, but what’s that 
To history ? All that I know is only 
Th’ original, continuance, height, and alteration 
Of every commonwealth I have read nothing 


^ This famous battle, between the Turks and the Venetians, 
was fought in the year 1571. It is supposed to have been one 
of the most bloody engagements nhich ever was known The 
Joss on the part of the V'enetians was about 7566 , and on that 
of Che Turks, more than double the num 1 >cr. See an account of 
It in Knolles’s History of the Turks/* 1631, p 878. In the 
Venetian fleet, the celebrated Cervantea served, and had the 
misfortune to lose his left hand by the shot of a haniaebaa. 

* This interrogation is omittM in the later impretsions.*— 
Cotiier. [Alazon supposes Lepanto to be some person, a rival 
to him in valour.] 
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But Plutarch^ Tacitus, Suetonius, 

Appian, Dion, Julius,^ Paterculus, 

With Floras, Justin, Sallust, and some few 
More of the l^tin. For the modem, I 
Have all without book. Gallo-Belficus,* 

Philip de Comines, Machiavel, Guicciardine, 

The Turkish and Egyptian histories, 

With those of Spain, France, and the Netherlands, 
For England, Polydore Virgil, Camden, Speed, 

And a matter of forty more : nothing, 

Alas ^ to one that^s read in histories. 

In the Greek I have a smack or so, at 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Stowe’s Chronicle.* 

A/a, Believe me, sir, and that 

Stowe’s Chronicle is very good Greek You little 
Think who wnt it. Do you not see him? Are 
You blinded ? lam the man. 

£tr. Then I roust number 

You with my best authors in my library. 

A/a, Sir, the rest too arc mine, but that I venture 
’em 

With other names to shun the opinion 
Of arrogance. So the subtle cardinal 
Calls one Imok Bellarmine, 'nother Tostatus, 

Yet one man's labour both. You talk of numb'ring : 
You cannot choose but hear how loud Fame speaks 
Of ray experience in arithmetic • 

She says you too grow near perfection. 

£ir. Far from it I , some insight, but no more. 

I count the stars , can give the total sum, 


' [All the edits., yumims 1 

* See Gifford's Ben JoiiMin, 1S16, 11. 530 » wU, 

* [It u not very obvious why Eiron, who is not meant to be 
a blunderer, places Stowe among Greek authors, unless it be to 
entrap Alason.] 
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How many sands there be i* th* sea ; but these 
Are trifles to the expert, that have studied 
Penkethman's ^ president Sir, I have no skill 
In anything ’ if I have any, 'us 
In languages ; but yet in sooth I speak 
Only my mother tongue. I have not gain’d 
The Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic , 

Not know the Greek with all her dialects. 
Scaliger and Tom Conat both excel me. 

I have no skill m French, Italian, S|ianish, 
Turkish, Egyptian, China, Persian tongues 
Indeed the Latin 1 was whipp’d into ; 

But Russian, Sclavonion. and Dalmatian, 

With Saxon, Danish, and Albanian speech, 
That of the Cossacks, and Hungarian loo, 

AVith Biscay’s, and the prime of languages. 
Dutch, Welsh, and Irish are too hard for me 
To be familiar in . and >et some think 
(But thought IS free) that 1 do speak all these 
As 1 were bom in each, but they nia> err 
That think so ; ’ns not every ju<lgment sits 
In the infallible chair. To confess truth, 

All Europe, Asia, and Africa too ; - 
But in America and the new-found world 
I very much fear there be some languages 
That would go near to puzzle me. 

A/a. Very likel> 

You have a pretty pittance in the tongues. 

But, Eiron, now I am ^ more general , 


> FrolKihly the addition^ made hy John PcnWcihman to Hop- 
ton's Concordance of Years, contatnini* a new, easy, and most 
exact computation of time, according to the Lngtun account." 
Ijondon, 8% 1616, 

* [Th^re seems to l)e an ellipsis here, as Eiron apparently is 
inteiided to say that he understands the languages of a// JEmnffr, 
&C., Akt tft ArntncHx ] 

* [Old copies. Jam now ] 
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1 can speak all alike : there is no strangei 
Of so remote a nation hears me talk. 

But confidently calls me countryman. 

The witty world, giving my worth her due, 

Surnames me the Confusion ‘ I but want 
An orator like you to speak my praise. 

£/n Am I an orator, Alazon ? no : 

Though It hath pleas'd the wiser few to say 
Demosthenes was not so eloquent 
But friends will flatter, and I am not bound 
To believe all hyperboles : something, sir. 

Perchance 1 have, but 'tts not worth the naming — 
Especially, Alazon, in your presence. 

A/a Your modesty, Etron, speaks but truth in 
this. 

Ca/, I need not flatter these, the/il do't them- 
selves, 

And cross the proverb that was wont to say, 

One mule doth scrub another , here each ass 
Hath lenm'd to claw himself. 

A/a 1 do surpass 

All orators. How like you my orations ? 

Those against Catiline 1 account them best, 

PZxce[>t my Philippics , all acknowlcilge me 
Abo\e the three great orators of Rome. 

Air. What three, 

Ala. Marcus, Tullius, 

And Ciccro—the best of all the three. 

A/r. Why, those three names are all the 
man’s. 

A/a. Then all is one . were those three names three 
men, 

I should excel them all. And then for jioctry 

Air. There is no poetry but Horaer^s lltails. 


* [f , The confusion of toninies, which is said to have been 
in the Tower of Babel.] 


[AsiAe. 

Alazon ? 
selfsame 
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Ala. Alas ! ’twas writ i' th’ nonage of my muses. 
You understand th’ Italian ? 

£sr. A littlci sir ; 

I have read Tasso. 

Ala. And Torquato too ? 

£tr. The/re still the same * 

Ala. 1 hnd you very skilful : 

Eiron, I err only to sound your judgment 
You are a poet too ? 

£ir. The world may think so, 

But *tis deceiv'd, and I am sorry for it 
But I will tell you, sir, some excellent verses 
Made by a friend of mine I have not read 
A better epigram of a Neoteric.^ 

Ala. Pray, do my eyes the favour, sir, to let me 
learn 'em 

Eir. Strange sights there late wer e seen, that dtd affright 
The multitude; the moon was seen by nighty 
And sun afpeat^d by day — 

Is it not good ' 

Ala. Excellent good ! proceed 

Eir. Without remorse, 

£ach star and planet kept their wonted course. 
What here could fright them f 
Mark the answer now— 

O, sir, ask not that : 

The vulgar know not why they fear, nor what. 
But in their humours too inconstant be; 

Nothing seems strange to them but constancy. 

Has not my friend approv'd himself a poet ? 

Ala. The verses, sir, are excellent ; but your friend 
Approves himself a thief. 

£ir. ^Vhy, good Alazon ? 

Ala. A plagiary, I mean : the verses, sir, 

Were stolen. 


* New, modem. 
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£ir. From whom ? 

A/a. From moi believe’t ; I made 'em. 

£ir. They arci alas ! iinworthy, sir^ your owning . 
Such trifles as my muse had stumbled on 
This morning. 

A/d, Nay, they may be yours : I told you 
That you came near me, sir. Yours they may be ; 
Good wits may jump : but let me tell you, Eiron, 
Your fhend must steal them, if he have 'em. 

Co/, What pretty gulls are these ! TU take them ofil 
Alazon,' you are learned. 

A/a, I know that 

Co/, And virtuous. 

A/a, 'Tis confess'd. 

Co/, A good historian. 

A/a, Who dares deny it ? 

Co/, A rare arithmetician. 

A/a. I have heard it often. 

Co/, 1 commend your care, 

That know >our virtues . why should modesty 
Stop good men's mouths from their own praise ? our 
neighbours 

Are envious, and will rather blast our membnes 
With infamy, than immortalise our names. 

When Fame hath taken cold, and lost her voice, 

We must be our own trumpets * careful men 
Will have an inventory of their goods ; 

And why not of their virtues? should you say 
You were not wise, it were a sin to truth. 

Let Eiron’s moilesty tell bashful lies, 

To cloak and mask his {)arts : he's a fool for't 
Twas heavenly counsel bid us J^nou» ouru/ 7 'osJ 


^ A/anom has been hitherto omitted by Dodsley and Reed* 
although found m eveiy copy I'hc measure was thus destroyed. 
^Coiiur, 

* £ calo dactndii yinAi ecavror.— Juvenal, XL tl.^Gi/ckrisL 
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You may be confident : chant your own encomiumSv 
Ring out a panegyric to yourself, 

And yourself wnte the learned commentary 
Of your own actions, 

Ala, So I have. 

Col, \Vhere is it ? 

Ala, ’Tis stolen. 

Col, I know the thief, they call him Caesar. 

Go in, good sir, there is uithm a glass, 

That will present you with the felon's face. 

\^Exii Alazon. 

Eiron, you hear the news ? 

Eir, Not I, what is it ? 

Col That you are held tlie only man of art. 

Eir, Is't current, Colax ? 

Col. Current as the air , 

Every man breathes it for a certainty. 

Eir, This is the first tune 1 heard on’t, in truth. 
Can it be certain ? so much chanty left 
In men’s opinion ? 

Col. You call it charity, 

Which is their duty. Virtue, sir, like yours, 
Commanck men’s praises . emptiness and folly, 

Such as Alazon is, use their own tongues, 

While real worth hears her own praise, not speaks it, 
Other men’s mouths become your trumpeters, 

And winged fame proclaims you loudly forth 
From east to west, till either pole admire you 
Self’praise is bragging, and begets the envy 
Of them that hear it, while each man therein 
Seems undervalued. You are wisely silent 
In your own worth, and therefore ’twere a sm 
For others to be so : the fish would loose 
Their being mute, ere such a modest worth 
Should want a speaker. Yet, sir, 1 would have 
you 

Know your own virtues, be acquainted with them. 
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Eir. Wby^ good sir, bring roe but acquainted with 
them. 

Ce/. There is a glass within shows you yourself 
By a reflection ; go and speak ’em there. 

£ir I should be glad to see ’em anywhere. 

[Exit Eiron. 

Eos. Retire yourselves again ; for these are sights 
Made to revive, not burden with delights. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


ACT IV . SCENE I. 

Mistress Feowerdew, Bird, Roscius. 

Bint My indignation boilcth like a pot — 

An over heated pot — still, still it boilcth , 

It boileth, and it bubbleth with disdain. 

Afis. Flo. My spirit within me too fumeth, I say, 
Fumeth and steameth up, and runneth o*er 
With holy WTath, at these delights of flesh. 

Roi. The actors beg your silence The next vtr* 
tue whose extreme we wuld pfcscnt wants a name 
both ift the GrreJt and Latin 

Bird, Wants it a name ? *iis an unchnstian virtue. 

Ros But they describe it such a modesty as directs 
us in the pursuit and te/usal of the meaner honours^ 
and so answa s to Ma^i^naniinit}\ as Libeiahty to Ma^m- 
ficence. But here^ that humour of the persons, bein^ 
already forestalled, and no pride now so much practised 
or countenanced as that of apparet, let *me present you 
Phitotimia, an ox*er cunous lady, too neat in her aUtre, 
and for Aphdotmus, iMpanus, a nasty, sordid slvt^n. 

Afis. Flo Pride is a vanity worthy "the correction. 


PuiLOTlMlA, LUPAKICS, CoLAX. 

Fhit What mole dress'd roc to^lay ? O patience ! 
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Yiho would be troubled with these xnop-qr’d duunbev* 
maids? 

There's a whole hair on this side more than t'other, 

1 am no lady else ! Come on, you sloven. 

Was ever Christian madam so tormented 
To wed a swine as 1 am ? make you ready. 

1 would the tailor had been hang’d, for me, 
That first invented clothes. O nature, nature ! 

More cruel unto man than all thy creatures 
Calves come into the world with doublets on ^ 

And oxen have no breeches to put off. 

The lamb is bom with her freezecoat about her , 
Hogs go to bed in rest,^ and are not troubled 
With pulling on their hose and shoes i' th' morning. 
With gartering, girdling, trussing, buttoning, 

And a thousand torments that afflict humanity. 

Phil. To see her negligence * she hath made this 
cheek 

By much too pale, and hath forgot to uhiten 
The natural r^ness of my nose , she knows not 
What 'tis wants dealbation. O fine memory ' 

If she has not set me in the selfsame teeth 
That I wore yesterday, I am a Jew. 

Does she think that I can eat tuice with the same, 

Or that my mouth stands as the vulgar docs ? 

What, are you snoring there ? you'll rise, you slug* 
gard, 

And make you ready ? 

Lup. Rise, and make you ready ? 

Two works of that your happy birds make one , 
They, when they rise, are ready. Blessed birds * 
They (fortunate creatures ') sleep m their own clothes, 
And rise with all their feather-beds about them. 

Would nakedness were come again m fashion , 


^ [Pegge suggested all drat or as d}€st , but there seems no 
reason to alter the text.] 
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I had some hope then, when the breasU went bare,' 
Their bodies, too, would have come to't in time, 
Phil, Beshrew her for^t, this wrinkle is not fill’d— 
You’ll go and wash— you are a pretty husband * 

Lup, Our sow ne’er washes, yet she has a face 
Methtnks as cleanly, madam, as yours is, 

If you durst wear your own. 

Col, Madam Superbia. 

You’re studying the lady’s library, 

The looking-glass * ’tis well ! so great a beauty 
Must have her ornaments. Nature adorns 
The peacock’s tail with stars , ’tis she attues 
The bird of paradise in all her plumes \ 

She decks the fields with various flowers ; ’tis she 
Spangled the heavens with all those glorious lights , 
She spotted th’ ermine's skin, an<l arm’d the fish 
In silver mail. But man she sent forth naked, - 
Not that he should remain so, but that he, 

Endued with reason, should adorn himself 
With every one of these. The silkworm is 
Only mail’s sjunstcr, else we might suspect 
That she csleeni’d the painted butterfly 
Above her masterpiece. Voii are the image 
Of that bright goddess, thciefoic viear the jewels 
Of all the Last , let the Rod Sea be ransack'd 


‘ JluM far the of the timt- wtnc ceii^urahle m tliu par- 
ticular nw) be been in Uullar s Diiialu- Muhebria Anglw i u^ 
Tlic rigiil ruritansdi&toMicU ahuo:>t cvcr> c%il to Ik* ibc conse- 
<iucnce uf this unrestrained fi ccilom ofdicss, agaiuM which they 
were continually pouring out the must severe uucctives 

Many b(x>k& u cre )7ubhshcil against the licence w hich ladics 
allowed themsebes in tho^e patiicuUis mentioned in the text. 
Among others was Fust and Sc.asonat)Ie Kcprcheiision of 
Naked Urcasts and Shoulders W iitieii by ft grave and learned 
Papi&t. Translated by hdwant Lookc, hMiuia* , with a Pre- 
face by Mr Kicbard Ikixlcr,*' S'*, 167S I he fashion con- 
tinued until late in the I7ih century In 16^3 John Duncan 
printed an mveciivc on the Mme subject. 
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To make yon glitter. Look on Luparus, 

Your husl»nd therci and see how in a sloven 
All the best characters of divinity, 

Not yet worn out in man, are lost and buried. 

/’i//. I see it to my gnef , pray, counsel him. 

Col, This vanity in your nice lady's humours, 

Of being so curious m her toys and dresses, 

Makes me suspicious of her honesty. 

These cobweb lawns catch spiders, sir, believe 
You know that clothes do not commend the mac. 

But *tis the living , though this age jirefer 
A cloak of plush before a brain of art 
You understand what misery 'tis to liave 
No worth but that we owe the draper for. 

No doubt you spend the time your lady loses 
In tricking up her body, to clothe the soul 
Lup, To clothe the soul P must the soul too be 
cloth'd? 

I protest, sir, I had rather have no soul 
Than be tormented with the clothing of it. 

Ros. To these enter the extremes of Motiesty^ a near 
ktnnvoman of the itrtues^ Anaiskyntia or Jmpudotet^ 
a bawd^ and Katapiectus an <n*erbashful scholar , where^ 
our author hopes^ the 7kfomcn unll pardon )nm if oj 
four-and twenty vtces^ he presents but two (Pride and 
Impudence) of fhar sex. 


SCENE II 

Anaiskyntia, Kataplectls. 

Rhil. Here comes Anaiskyntia too , O fates ^ 
Acolastus and Asotus have sent for me, 

And my breath not perfum’d yet ! 

AtfA O sweet mother, 

Are the gentlemen there already ? 
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Anais. Come away, 

Are you not ashatn’d to be so bashfitl ? well. 

If I had thought of this in time, I would 
As soon have seen you fairly hang’d, as sent you 
To the university. 

Phii. What gentleman is that ? 

Anais, A shamefaced s^olar, madam. Look upon 
her, 

Speak to her, or you lose your exhibition : ^ 

Youeil speak, 1 hope : wear not away your buttons. 
Kat What should I say ? 

Anais. ^Vhy, tell her you are glad 

To see her ladyship in health ; nay, out with it 
Kat, Gaudeo ie bene valere, 

Phd, A pretty proficient ! 

What standing is he of i* th* university ? 

Anats, He dares not answer to that question, madam. 
Phti, How long have you been in the academy ? 
Kat, Proftdo Do^Domtna sum Bac^Beu — Bae- 
ealaureus Artium, 

Phil, What pity 'tts he is not impudent ^ 

Anats, Nay, all my cost, 1 see, is spent in vain. 

I having, as your ladyship knows full well, 

Good practice in the suburbs , and by reason 
That our mortality there is very subject 
To an infection of the French disease, 

I brought my nephew up i* th* university, 

Hoping he might (having attain’d some knowledge) 
Save me the charge of keeping a phjrsician ; 

But all in vain ; he is so b^hful, madam, 

He dares not look upon a woman’s water. 

Cot, Sweet gentleman, proceed in bashfulness, 

Tis virtue's best preserver. 

Kat, Recte duis^ ste inqmt Artstoieles, 


* f.r., Your stipend, your allowance. See Dyoe’s ** Shake- 

speare Glossaiy/' |S6S, u 
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Col. That being gone, 

The rest soon follow, and a swarm of vice 
Enters the soul : no colour but a blush 
Becomes a young man’s cheek. Pure shameiac'dness 
Is porter to the lips and cars, that nothing 
Might enter or come out of man but what 
Is good and modest : Nature strives to hide 

'J'he parts of shame , let her, the best of guides 

Kat Natura dux optima 

CoL Teach us to do so too in our discourse. 

Kat G ratios tibi a^o 

PhiL Inure him to speak bawdy. 

Anais, A very good way Katapicctus, here's a Ia<ly 
Would hear you speak obscenely 
Kat Obuenum est, gttod lutra sifnam agi non opof tmt. 
Anais Off goes your \elvct cap * did I maintain you, 
To have you disobedient ^ jou'll be persuaded? 

Kat. Ltberis opcfant dare 
Anais What's that in English ^ 

Kat. To do an tndea\our for children 

A rut IS Some more of this , it may be something one 
day. 

Kat. Commums est omnium ammantium conjunetioms 
appctituSy procrcandi causa 
Phil. Construe me that. 

Kat All creatures hasc a natural desire or api>c> 
tite to be joined together in the laufu! bonds of matri- 
mony, that they may have sons and daughters 

Anais. Your laundress has bestow \\ her lime but ill 
Why could not this have been in proper terms ^ 

If you should catechise my head, and say, 

What is your name, would it not say, A head ? 

So w^ould my skin confess itself a skin ; 

Nor any part about me be asham’d 
Of his own name, although 1 catechis’d 
All over. Come, good nephew, let not me 
Have any member of my body nicknam'd. 
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Coi. Our stoic, the gravest of philosophers, 

Is just of your opinion, and thus argues : 

Is anything obscene, the filthiness 
Is either grounded in the things themselves, 

Or in the words that signify those things, 

Not in the things * that vrould make Nature guilty, 
\Vho creates nothing filthy and unclean. 

But chaste and honest : if not in the things, 

How in the words, the shadows of those things. 

To manure grounds, is a chaste, honest term , 

Another word that signifies the same 
Unlawful . ever}* man endures to hear 
He got a child , speak plainer, and he blushes. 

Yet means the same 'I'he stoic thus disputes : 

Who wrould have men to breathe as freely downward, 
As they do upward. 

Anais 1 commend him, madam, 

Unto your ladyship’s service , he may mend 
With counsel let him be your gentleman-usher, 
Madam, you may m time bring down his legs 
To the just S17C, now overgrown with playing 
Too much at football. 

P/iiL So he will prove a stoic ; 

I long to have a stoic strut before me • 

Here, kiss my hand Come, what is that in Latin ^ 
Kaf, Dfoscuhr manupn 

Phtl M> lip, nay, sir, you must, if I command you 
Kat O^ciiio /c, vel osculor a te 
Phi H IS breath smells strong 
Anats. •'Fis but of logic, madam 

Phi He will come to it one day ; you shall go 
with me 

To see an exquisite glass to dress me by. 

Na^, go ! you must go first ; you are too mannerly. 

It IS the office of your place ; so, on. [Exeunt.- 

Col. Slow Lu^arus,rise,or you’ll be metamorphos'd ; 
Acteon*s fate is imminent 
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Lup. 'Where's my wife ? 

CW. She’s gone with a young snip and an old 
bawd. 

Lup. Then I am cuckolded • if I be^ my comfort is, 
She’s put me on a cap that will not trouble me 
With pulling off ; yet, madam. I’ll prevent you. [ExtL 
Ros. The next are the extremes of Justice. 


SCENE III. 

Enter Justice Nimis, Jlstice Nihil. Plus and 
Parum, ihetr Clerks. 

Ntm. Plus! 

Plus. What says your worship ? 

Ntm. Have my tenants, 

That hold their lease of lust here in the suburbs, 

By copyhold from me, their lord in chief, 

Paid their rent-charge ? 

Plus. They have, an’t please your worship ; 

I, receiver-general, gave *m my acquittance. 

Par. Sir, 1 resign my pen and mkhom to you ; 

1 shall forget my hand if I sta^’ here. 

1 have not made a mittimus since I serv’d you 
Were I a reverend justice as you are, 

I would not sit a cypher on the bench, 

But do as Justice Nimis docs, and be 
The Dominus factotum of the sessions. 

Nthti. But I will be a Dominus fac-mtscncofdiam^ 
Instead of your Totums. people shall not wish 
To see my spurs fil’d off : it does me good 
To take a merciful nap upon the bench, 

^Vhere I so sweetly dream of being pitiful, 

1 wake the better for it 

Nim. The yearly value 

Of my fair manor of Clerkenwell is pounds 
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So many, besides new-yeai^s capons, the lordship 
Of Turnbull/ so — which, with my P^t-hatch grange* 
And Shoreditch fimn, and other premises 
Adjoining— very good, a pretty maintenance 
To keep the justice of peace, and coram too ; 

Besides the hnes I take of young beginners. 

With henots of all such as die : quatenus whores 
And ruin’d bawds, with all amercements due 
To such as hunt in purlieu ;* this is something — 
With mine own game reser^d. 

P/us Besides a pretty pittance, too, for me, 

That am your worship’s bailiff. 

Par it please 

Your worship, sir, to hear the catalogue 
Of such offenders as are brought before )OU ? 

Nihil* It does not please me* sir, to hear of any, 


1 Tunibull or lufftmiU sticci This street, situated between 
Clerken^ell Cireen and Cow Croiu>, had lU name, sa\b Stow, 
fi(»m a nver or brook formerly here, whereon stood several mills. 
This receptacle of thieves and liailois i> ficquently mentioned 
by « riters of the times 

* Pickt luttch w'i> m Turnbull Street, See notes by Mr 
Steevens and Mr Warton to “The Merry Wives of Wmdaor,” 
act 11 sc 2 . 

** Vour whore doth live 
In Picfct hatch, /utytS,ir Siwt 

Field & Amends for Ladies" ug If 1^39 — CihkrtsL 

Ta>lor the Water |Hiet, in his piece entitl«^ ** A Bawd,** cele- 
brates Turnbull Strut — 

** Here a bawd* ctf atate. of hitch and nughlv place 
Our 1 umbull Street poor tuwJs to Iheac ve lose * 

Davenport has put into three lines nearly all the places in 
Ixindoii formerly ixlebraletl for the rcsiiectabthty of their in- 
habitants — 

** Search all the alleys, ^ptlde, ov Pukf-Kgttttk^ 
r MntArt//, the Uaiikaide. or the Mmunea, 

Whiteinafs, St l^etcr'a Street, and JUultoo Lane ** 

— •* New Trick to Cheat the Devil," sig B 3 . — Colltfr 

* [Fines iiayable by persons found l^uenting houses of ill- 
repute.] 
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That do offend. I would the world were innocent : 
Yet, to express my mercy, you may read them. 

Par, First, here is one accus’d for cutting a purse. 
NthtL Accus’d ? is that enough ? If it be guilt 
To be accus’d, who shall be innocent ? 

Discharge him, Parum. 

Par, Here’s another brought 

For the same fact, taken in the very action 

M/n/, Alas ' it uas for need , bid him take warning. 
And so discharge him too . ’tis the first lime 

Plus, say, uhat hopes of gain brings this day’s 
sin? 

P/us, Anaisk)ntia, sir, was at the door, 

Brought by the constable 

Aiw. Set the constable by the heels 

She’s at certain ' \\uh*us. 

P/us. Then there’s Intemperance the baw<l 

A^im A tenant too 

P/us. With the young lady, Madam Incontinence 
A/r/u Searcli o'er my Doom’s«day Book Is not 
she, Plus, 

One of my last compounders ^ 

P/us. I remember it 

Then there is jumping Jude, heroic Doll, 

With bouncing Xan, and Cis, your worship’s sinner 
A/iui. All subsidy^woincn go, fice ’em all 
Par. Sir, here’s a known offender, one that has 
Been stock'd and whipp’d innumerable times , 

Has suffered Bridewell often , not a jail 
But he's familiar w'ith , burnt in the hand, 

Forehead, and shoulder , both his c.iis cut off, 

With his nose slit , what shall 1 do with him ^ 


^ Has made terms See just below, where XimU speaks 
of his < 9 mpaunders^ 

* (A sort of parody on the word in its original and usual 
sense.] 
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So ofiien punish’d ? naji if no correction 
Will serve his tuim, e’en let him run his course. 

Plus, Here’s Mistress Frailty, too, the waiting- woman. 

Nm. For what offence ? 

Plus, A sin of weakness too. 

Nim, l^t her be strongly whipp'd. 

Pius, An’t please your worship. 

She has a nobleman s letter. 

Ni/n, Tell her, Plus, she must 

Have the king’s picture too.' 

Pius, Besides, 

She has promised me, I should examine her 
Above r ih’ garret 

A7>//. What’s all that to me ^ 

Pius And she entreats your worship to accejit. 

Nim, \ay, if she can entreat in En^hsk : Plus, 

Say she is injured 

Par, Sir, here’s Sni]> the tailor, 

Charg’d with a riot, 

Niiiii, Parum, let him go, 

He is our neighbour 

Par, '1‘lien there is a stranger ’ for quarrelling 

AV/i/, A stranger t O, ’tis pity 
To hurt a stranger : we may be all strangers, 

And would be glad to find some mercy, Parum. 

Pius, Sir, here’s a gentlew*oman of St Joan’s is 
Charg'd with dishonesty. 

NiM. With dishonesty? 

Severity will amend her : and yet, Plus, 

Ask her a question— if she will be honen? 

Pius, And here’s a cobbler’s wife brought for a 
scold. 


* f A pardon under the royal wl, with ihe king's 
on It j 

* (A peraon out of (he immediate dUcnct or r>ansh was 
lonnerly called so ] 
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Nim. Tell her of cucking-stools : tell her there be 
Oyster-queans, with orange-women, 

Carts and coaches store, to make a noise ; 

Yet, if she can sfeak English^ 

We may suppose her silent. 

Par. Here’s a bachelor 

And a citizen’s wife for flat adulter)- ; 

What will you do with them P 

NihiL A citizen’s wife f * 

Perchance her husband is grown impotent, 

And w-ho can blame her then ? 

Par. Yet I hope you’ll bind o'er the bachelor. 
NthiL No , inquire 

First if he have no wife , for if the bachelor 
Have not a ivife of hts own, ’twas but frailty, 

And justice counts it venul. 

Plus. Here’s one Adieus 

And Sophron, that do mutually accuse 
Each other of flat felony, 

Ntm. Of the two, which is the richer ? 

Plus. Adieus IS the richer. 

Nim. Then Sophron is the thief 
Plus. Here is withal 

Panourgus come, with one call’d Prodetes, 

Lay treason, sir, to one another’s charge. 

Panourgus is the ncher. 

Nim. ^ He’s the traitor, then. 

Plus. How, sir, the richer ? 

Nim. Thou art ignorant, Plus : 

We must do some injustice for our credit, 

Not all for gain. 

Plus. Eutrapeles complains, sir, 

Bomolochus has abus’d him. 

Ntm. Send Eutrapeles to the jail. 

Plus. It is Eutrapeles that complains, sir. 

Nim. Tell him, w'e’re pleas’d to think ’twas he 
offended. 
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WiU must be law. Were't not for Summumjus^ 
How could the land subsist P 

CoL Ay, or the justices 

Maintain themselves : go on. The land wants such 
As dare with ngour execute her laws : 

Her fester'd members must be lanc’d and tented.^ 
He's a bad surgeon that for pity spares 
The part corrupted till the gangrene spread, 

And all the body perish. He that’s merciful 
Unto the bad is cruel to the good. 

The pillory must cure the car^s diseases ; 

The stocks the foot’s offences , let the back 
Bear her own sin, and her rank blood purge forth 
By the phlebotomy of a whipping-post. 

And yet the secret and purse-])unishnient 
Is held the wnser course , because at once 
It helps the virtuous and corrects the vicious, 
l^t not the sword of justice sleep, and rust 
Within her velvet sheath : preserve her edge, 

And keep it sharp w ith cutting , use must whet 
her. 

Tame mercy is the breast that suckles vice. 

Till, Hydra-likc, she multijdy her heads. 

Tread you on sin, squeeze out the serpent’s brains, 
All you can find , for some have lurking-holes 
Where they he hid. But there’s within a glass 
Will show you every close offender’s face. 

Ntm Come, Plus, let's go in to find out these con- 
cealments , 

We will grow rich, and purchase honour thus — 

I mean to be a boron of Summum Jus. 

\Exaini Nimis and Plus. 
Par. You are the strangest man ; you will acknow- 
ledge 


^ A surgical term.'- CoflUr [To teni^ to search or probe, as 
a wound.] 
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None for offenders. Here’s one apprehended^ 

For murder. 

How ? 

Par, He kill’d a man last night. 

Nihil. How came’t to pass ? 

Par. Upon a falling out 

Nihil, They shall be friends , Til reconcile them, 
Parum. 

Par, One of them is dead. 

Nihil. Is he not buried yet ? 

Par. No, sir 

Nihil. U'hy then, I say, they shall shake hands 
Col, As you have done 
With clemency, most reverend Justice Nihil 
A gentle mildness thiones itself \\ithin jou , 

Your worship would have Justice use her balance 
More than her sword , nor tan )oii endure to dye 
The robe she wears deep scaikt in the blood 
Of poor offenders How many men hath rigour, 

By her too hasty and severe proceeding, 

Prevented from amendment, that perchance 
Might have turn’d honest, and have prov’d good 
Christians ? 

Should Jove not spare his thunder, but as often 
Discharge at us as we dart sins at Inm, 

Earth would \vant men, and he himself want arms, 
And yet tire Vulcan and Pyrarmon too. 

You imitate the gods ! and he sins less 
Strikes not at all than he strikes once amiss 
I would not have Justice too falcon-c>’d; 

Sometimes a wilful blindness much becomes her , 

As when upon the bench she sleeps and winks 
At the transgressions of mortality : 

In which most merciful posture I have seen 
Your pitiful worship snoring ^ out pardons 


* [Edits , snorUng ] 
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To the despairing sinner. There's within 
A mirror, sir. Like you, go see your face. 

How like Astrea’s ’tts m her own gla^! 

Par, And Til petition Justice Nimis’ clerk, 

To admit me for his under-ofheer \Exeunt, 


SCENE IV 
AcKoicts 

Ros, T/in IS A^nuius^ ct rustic^ c/tKi*nish fdlinOy 
tokosr iitSLOurse ts all couNiry , an extreme t>f Urbanity 
whefeby you may obsert'e thert is a ;*/////«• in Jesting. 

A^fo, They talk of witty dibcouri^c and fine con* 
ccits, and I ken not what a deal of pnitle-prattle, 
would make a cat pis^i to hear 'em. Cannot they be 
content with their grandain's English? They think 
they talk learnedly, when I had rather hear our 
brindled cur howl, or sow' grunt They must be 
breaking of jests, wnth a murrain, when 1 had as hef 
hear *eni break wind, sir leverence. My zon Dick 
IS a prett) bookish scholar of his age, God bless him ; 
he can write and rca<l, and make bonds and bills 
and hobhgations, God sa\e all , but, by'r I^ady, if 1 
wotted it would make him such a Jack sauce as to 
have more wit than his \orefaihers, he should have 
learned nothing, for old Agroicus, but to keep a tally. 
Thcre is a new trade lately come up (o be a \ocation, 
1 wis not what they call 'em boets a new name for 
beggars, I think, since the statute against gipsies. I 
would not have my /on Dick one of these boots for the 
best pig in my sty, by the mackins. liocts * heaven 
shield him, and zend him to be a good vamicr. If 
he can cry, Iley^ beyt^^ey bo I it is better, I trow, 

than being a boot. Boots ' 1 had rather zee him 
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remitted to the jail, and have his twelve godvatbers,’ 
good men and true, contemn him to the gallows^ and 
there see him fairl/ prosecuted. There is ^molo^us, 
one of the boets ; now a bots ^ take all the red-nose 
tribe of 'em for Agroicus ' He does so abuse his 
betters ! Well, 'twas a good world when 1 virst held 
the plough ! 

CoL They car’d not then so much for speaking 
well. 

As to mean honest , and in you still lives 
The good simplicity of the former times, 

When to do well was rhetoric, not to talk. 

The tongue disease of court spreads her infections 
Through the whole kingdom. Flattery, that was 
wont 

To be confin’d within the verge, is now 
Grown epidemical , for all our thoughts 
Are bom between our lips ; the heart is made 
A stranger to the tongue, as if it us’d 
A language that she never understood. 

What IS It to be witty in these days, 

But to be bawdy or profane ? — at least, 

Abusive. Wit is grown a petulant wasp, 

And stings, she knows not whom, or where, or why 
Spues vinegar and gall on all she meets 


^ The same vein of humoui is found in the ‘'Merchant of 
Venice,” edit. 1778, m 228— 

*' In chnsientii;; thou shill haic two f^odfathcK 
Had I been judge, thou sbouldst have had ten more, 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font 
— SUevens 

* it, pox — a common cotruption. In “The Great Duke o 
Florence/* by Massinger, act iv sc. i, Colandnno says — 

** The bitis on these jolting jades, 1 am bruis'd to jelly 

And again, m “ WilyBt^iled,** 1606, Will Cnckct exclaims— 
" A bcis on you I ” 
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Wiidiout distinction ; buys laughter with the loss 
Of reputation, father, kinsman, friend \ 

Hunts ordinaries only to deliver 
The idle timpanies of a windy brain, 

That beats and throbs above the pain of childbed, 
Till evety care she meets be made a midwife 
To her light bastard issue. How many times 
Bomolochus’ sides and shoulders ache and groan, 

He is so witty. Here he comes. Away. 

Agro, His wit is dangerous, and 1 dare not stay. 

\Exit 


SCENE V. 

Bomolochus. 

Ros, This is the other extreme^ of Urbanity . Romo* 
lochust a felhno concated of hts own though indeed 
it be nothing hut the base dregs of scandal^ and a tump 
of most vile and loathsome scurrility. 

Bird. Ay, this is he we look'd for all the while I 
Scumlity, here she hath her impious throne, 

Here lies her heathenish dominion, 

In this most impious cell of corruption ; 

For *tis a purgatory, a mere limbo, 

Where the black devil and his dam Scumhty 
Do rule the roost, foul princes of the air ! 

Scumhty ! That is he that throweth scandals — 
Soweth and throweth scandals, as 'twere dirt, 

Even in the face of holiness and devotion. 

His presence is contagious ; like a dragon 
He belches poison forth, poison of the pit, 

Brimstone, hellish and sulphureous poison. 

1 will not stay, but fly as far as zeal 

Can hurry me ; the roof will fall and brain me, 

If I endure to hear his blasphemies, 

His graceless blasphemies. 
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Xos. He shall vent none here ; 

But stay» and see how justly we have us’d him. 

Mis. Flo. Stay, brother, I do find the spirit grow 
strong. 

CoL Hail, sacred wit ! Earth breeds not bays enough 
To crown thy spacious merit. 

Bom. 0,0,0! 

Col. Cratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, 

Or whatsoever other wit did give 
Old comedies the reins, and let her loose 
To stigmatise what brow she pleas'd with slander 
Of people, prince, nobility, all must yield 
To this triumphant brain. 

Bom. O, O, O * 

Col. They say you*ll lose a friend before a jest , ' 
'Tis true, there’s not a jest that comes from )ou, 

That IS the true Minerva of this brain, 

But is of greater value than a world 
Of friends, were every pair of men wc meet 
A l^ylades and Orestes 
Bom. O, . 0 , O ' 

Col. Some say you w ill abuse your father loo, 
Rather than lose the opinion of your wit 
Who would not, that has such a wit as yours ? 

*Twere better twenty parents were expos’d 
To scorn and laughter, than the simplest thought 
Or least conceit of yours should die abortive, 

Or pensh a brain-embryo 

Bom. 0,0,0! 

Col. How’s this? that tongue grown silent, that 
Syrens 

Stood still to admire > 

Bom. 0,0,0^ 


‘ Boilcau makes the sacrifice greater — 

•* Et ^ur un bon. mot r a petdre vin^t amtt ** 

— Coliter. 
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C^. Twcre better that the q>here8 should lose their 
harmony, 

And all the choristers of the wood grow hoarse. 

What wolf hath spied you first ? ' 

Bom, 0 , 0 , 0 ! 

CoL Sure, Hermes, envying that there was on earth 
An eloquence more than his, has struck you dumb I 
Malicious deity ! 

Bom, 0,0,0! 

Col, Go in, sir, there's a glass that will restore 
That tongue, whose sweetness angels might adore. 
Bom, O, O, O, O, 0,0,0! \_Extt, 

Bos, Thus, sir, you see how w’e have put a gag 
In the licentious mouth of base scurrility; 

He shall not, Ibis-like, purge upward here,* 

T' infect the place wnth pestilential breath. 

We'll keep him tongue-tied, you and all I promise, 

By rheebus and his daughters, whose chaste zones 
Were never yet by impure hands untied. 

Our language shall flow chaste , nothing sound here. 
That can gne just offence to a strict ear. 

But/ This gag hath wrought iny good opinion of 

}OU. 

J//S I'/o, I begin to think Ihem lawful recreations. 
Co/, Now, there’s none left here, whereon to practise, 
ril flatter my dear self. O, that my skill 
Had but a body, that I might embrace it ! 

Kiss it, and hug it, and beget a brood — 

Another brood of pretty skills upon it I 
AVere I di\ided, I w'ould hate all beauties, 

And grow' enamour'd with my other half! 

Sclf-lo\e, Narcissus had not been a fault, 


^ [See ** Popular Antiquities of Great Uiilaiii,*' tii. 192 ] 

* This bird is said to give himself a clyster with bis beak, to 
live on serpents ^nd to void him^lf 111 the manner here alluded 
to.^See Pliny's *' Natural History,’* bk. viii. c. 27. 

R 
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Hadst thou, instead of such a beauteous face, 

Had but a brdn like mine ! 1 can gild vice. 

And praise it into alchemy, till it go 

For perfect gold, and cosen almost the touchstone. 

1 can persuade a toad into an ox, 

^Till swelled too big with my hyperboles, 

She burst asunder ; and 'tis virtue’s name 
Lends me a mask to scandalise herself. 

Vice, if it be no more, can nothing do : 

That art is great makes vutue guilty too. 

I have such strange varieties of colours, 

Such shifts of shapes, blue Proteus sure begot me 
On a cameleon ; and I change so quick, 

That I suspect my mother did conceive me, 

As they say mares do,^ on some wmd or other 
1*11 peep to see, how many fools I made, 

With a report of a miraculous glass. 

Heaven bless me, I’m ruin’d ! O my brain, 

Witty to my undoing ! I have jested 
Myself to an eternal misery, 

I see lean hunger with her meagre face 
Ride post to overtake me : I do prophesy 
A I^nt immortal. Phcebus, I could curse 
Thee and thy bnttle gifts ; Pandora’s box. 
Compared with this, might be esteem’d a blessing 
The glass, wHich I conceiv’d a fabulous humour. 

Is to the height of wonder prov'd a truth ; 

^ The two extremes of every virtue there, 

Beholding how they either did exceed 
Or want of just proportion, join’d together, 


1 “ Ora 09 HMS versa tn Zephyr um stani ruptbus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras . et sape sine ullis 
Conjugits vento gravida {mtrabile diciu} 

Sojta per et scapulas et d^pressas eonvalles 
Dijffugiunt^ nan, Eure, tuas, neque salts ad artus. 

In Bareatn Caurumgue, aui wide ntgernmus Ausier 
Nascitur, et pluvio cantnstatjrigore caelum ** 

— VirgU’s “Georgica," [hb. iii. 1 278, a seq., edit. Keightley] 
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And are reduced into a perfect mean : 

As when the skilful and deep-leam’d physician 
Does take two different poisons^ one that’s cold, 

The other in the same degree of heat, 

And blends them both to make an antidote ; 

Or as the lutenist takes flats and sharps, 

And out of those so dissonant notes does strike 
A ravishing harmony. Now there is no vice— 

*Tis a hard world for Colax ; what shift now ? 
Dyscolus doth expect me. Since this age 
Is grown too wise to entertain a parasite, 
ni to the glass, and there turn virtuous too, 

Still strive to please, though not to flatter you. 

Bird, There is good use indeed, la, to be made 
From their conversion. 

Mis, Flo. Very good in sooth, la, 

And edifying. 

Ros, Give your eyes some respite. 

You know already what your vices be, 

In the next act you shall your ^ virtues see. \Eoceunt 


ACT V., SCENE L 
Roscius, Mistress Flowerdew, Bird. 

Mts, Flo, Now verily I find the devout bee 
May suck the honey of good doLtrine thence, 
And bear it to the hive of her pure family, 
Whence the profane and irreligious spider 
Gathers her impious venom ! I have picked 
Out of the garden of this play a good 
And wholesome salad of instruction ! 

What do you next present ? 

Ros, The several virtues. 


^ [Edits., cwr.] 
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Bird. I hope there be no cardinal-virtues there ! 
Bos. There be not 

Bird. Then I’ll stay. I hate a virtue 

That will be made a cardinal : cardinal-virtues, 

Next to pope-virtues, are most impious. 

Bishop-virtues are unwarrantable. 

I hate a virtue in a mornce-dance, 

I will allow of none but deacon-virtues 
Or elder virtues. 

Bos. These are moral virtues. 

Bird. Are they lay-virtues ? 

Bos. Yes. 

Btrd. Then they are lawful : 

Virtues in orders are unsanctified. 

Bos. We do present them royal, as they are 
In all their state in a full dance. 

Btrd. ^Vhat dance ? 

No wanton jig, I hope : no dance is lawful 
But pnnkum-prankum ! 

Mts. Flo. Will virtues dance? 

O vile, absurd, maypole, maid-marian virtue ' 

Bos. Dancing is lawful, &c. {^Flourish. 

Enter Mediocrity. 

Mts. Flo. Who’s this ? 

Ros. It is the mother of virtues. 

Mis. Flo. Mother of pearl, I think , she is so gaudy. 
Bos. It IS the golden Mediocrity. 

Mis. Flo. She looketh like the idol of Cheapside.^ 


1 This was the cross which stood there It was erected by 
Edward the First at one of the places where the body of his 
deceased (pieen rested in its progiess from Herdeby, where she 
died, to Westminster Abbey, where she was buried. This cross 
was afterwards frequently repaired, and was ornamented with a 
statue of the Virgin Maiy , which being held in great reverence 
by the Papists, consequendy veiy highly offended the Puritans 
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Med. I am that even course, that must be kept 
To shun two dangerous gulfs : the middle tract 
’Twixt Scylla and Charybdis : the small isthmus, 

That suffers not the i^gean tide to meet 
The violent rage of the Ionian wave.^ 

I am a bridge o'er an impetuous sea ; 

Free and safe passage to the wary step : 

But he, whose wantonness or folly dares 
Decline to either side, fails desperate 
Into a certain ruin. Dwell with me, 

Whose mansion is not plac'd so near the sun, 

As to complain ofs neighbourhood, and be scorch'd 
With his director beams nor so remote 
From his bright rays as to be situate 
Under the icy pole of the cold Bear ; 

But in a temperate zone. 'Tis 1 am she, 

I am the golden Mediocrity : 

The labour of whose womb are all the virtues, 

And every passion too commendable , 

Sisters so like themselves, as if they were 

All but one birth , no difference to distinguish them, 

But a res])ect they bear to several objects ■ 

Else had their names been one, as are their features. 
So when eleven fair virgins of a blood. 

All sisters, and alike grown ripe of years, 

Match into several houses, from each family 
Each makes a name distinct, and ail are different. 
They are not of complexion red or pale, 

But a sweet mixture of the flesh and blood. 


of the times When these last obtained the ascendancy in the 
State, It cannot be wondered at that what displeased them 
should be removed. One of their first acts of power was an 
order for destroying the several crosses, which was executed on 
the 2d of May 1643, on that which is the subject of this note. 

^ ** St terra recedat 

lenium jBgeo/rantei mare ** 

— Lncan, bk. \.—CoUur. 
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As if both roses were confounded th^ 

Their stature neither dwarf nor giantish. 

But in a comely well-dispos’d proportion ; 

And all so like their mother, that indeed 
They are all mine, and 1 am each of them. 

When in the midst of dangers 1 stand up, 

A wary confidence betwixt fear and danng, 

Not so ungodly bold, as not to be 

Fearful of Heaven's just anger, when she speaks 

In prodigies, and tremble at the hazard 

Of my religion, shake to see my country 

Threatened with fire and sword, be a stark coward 

To anything may blast my reputation ; 

But I can scorn the w'orst of poverty, 

Sickness, captivity, banishment, grim death, 

If she dare meet me in the bed of honour , 

Where, with my country's cause upon my sword — 
Not edg'd with hope or anger, nor made bold 
With civil blood or customary danger, 

Nor the fool’s whetstone, inexperience, 

1 can throw valour as a lightning from me, 

And then 1 am the Amazon Fortitude * 

Give me the moderate cup of lawful pleasures, 

And I am Temperance. Make meWealth'sjuststeward, 
And call me Liberality with one hand 
I'll gather nches home, and with tlie other 
Rightly distribute 'em, and there observe 
The persons, quantity, quality, time and place. 

And if in great expenses 1 be set 
Chief arbitress, I can m glorious works, 

As raising temples, statues, altars, shrines, 

Vestures and ornaments to religion, be 
Neither too thnfty nor too jjrodigal. 

And to my country the like mean observe, 

In building ships and bulwarks, castles, walls, 
Conduits, theatres, and what else may serve her 
For use or ornament ; and at home be royal 
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In buildings^ gardens, costly furniture^ 

In entertainments free and hospitable, 

With a respect to my estate and means, 

And then 1 may be nam’d Magnificence ; 

As Magnanimity, when I wisely aim 
At greatest honours, if I may deserve ’em, 

Not for ambition, but for my country’s good ; 

And in that virtue all the rest do dwell. 

In lesser dignities 1 want a name ; 

And when I am not over-patient, 

To put up such gross ii^rongs as call me coward, 

But can be angry, yet in that observe, 

What cause hath mov’d my anger, and with whom ; 

Look that it be not sudden, nor too thirsty 

Of a revenge, nor violent, nor greater 

Than the offence , know my time when [and] where 

I must be angry, and how long remain so ; 

Then, then you may surname me Mansuetude. 

When m my carnage and discourse I keep 
The mean, that neither flatters nor offends ; 

I am that virtue the well-nurtur’d court 
Gives name, and should do, being Courtesy, 

’Twixt sly dissembling and proud arrogance, 

I am the virtue Time calls daughter — Truth. 

Give me my sword and balance rightly sway’d, 

And Justice is the title I deserve. 

When on this stage I come with innocent wit, 

And jests that have more of the salt than gall , 

That move the laughter and delight of all, 

Without the grief of one , free, chaste conceits, 

Not scumle, base, obscene, illiberal, 

Or contumelious slanders, I am then 
The virtue they have term’d Urbanity : 

To whom, if your least countenance may appear 
She vows to make her constant dwelling here. 

My daughters now are come. — 

The Song. 
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SCENE II. 

The Masque^ wherein all the Virtues dance together. 

Med. You have seen all my daughters, gentlemen. 
Choose your wives hence. You that are bachelors 
Can find no better ; and the married too 
May wed 'em, yet not wrong their former waives 
Two may have the same wife, and the same man 
May wed two virtues, yet no bigamy : 

He that weds most, is chastest. These are all 
The daughters of my womb . I have five more, 

The happy issue of my intellect. 

And thence sirnam'd the intellectual virtues. 

They now attend not on their mother’s tram, 

We hope they act in each spectator's brain, 

I have a niece besides, a beauteous one. 

My daughter’s dear companion, lovely Friendship, 

A royal nymph : her we present not too , 

It is a virtue we expect from you 

\Exit cum Choro contantium. 


SCENE HI. 

Bird. O sister, what a glorious train they be ! 

Mis. Flo. They seem to me the Family of Love , 
But is there such a glass, good Roscius ? 

Bos. There is, sent hither by the great Apollo 
Who, in the world’s bright eye and every day 
Set in his car of light, surveys the earth 
From east to west ; who, finding every place 
Fruitful in nothing but fantastic follies 
And most ridiculous humours, as he is 
The god of physic, thought it appertain’d 
To him to find a cure to purge the earth 
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Of ignorance and sin, two grand diseases. 

And now grown epidemical : many receipts 
He thought upon, as to have planted hellebore 
In every garden : but none pleas’d like this. 

He takes out water from the muses’ spring, 

And sends it to the north, there to be freez'd 
Into a crystal ; that being done, he makes 
A muTor with it, and instils this virtue ; 

That It should by reflection show each man 
All his deformities, both of soul and body. 

And cure 'em both 

Mts, /%>. Good brother, let's go see it ^ 

Saints may want something of perfection. 

The glass is but of one daj 's continuance ; 
For Pluto, thinking if it should cure all, 

His kingdom would grow emi>ty (for 'lis sin 
That peoples hell), went to the Fates, and bid 'em 
Spin It too short a thread (for e\ery thing, 

As well as man, is measur'd by their spindle) i 
They, as tlicy must obey, gave it a thread 
No longer than the beast's of Hypanis, 

That in one day is spun, drawn out, and cut. 

But Phoebus, to requite the black god’s envy, 

Will, when the glass is broke, transfuse her virtue 
To live in comedy. If you mean to see it, 

Make haste. 

A//J. 1^/0. We will go post to reformation. 

Nor is the glass of so short life, I fear, 

As this poor labour : our distrustful author 
Thinks the same sun that rose upon her cradle 
Will hardly set before her funeral. 

Your gracious and kind acceptance may 
Keep her alive from death, or, when she's dead, 

Raise her again, and spin her a new thread. 
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SCENE IV. 

Ent^ Mistress Flowerdew and Bird. 

Mts. Flo. This ignorance even makes religion sin j 
Sets zeal upon the rack, and stretches her 
Beyond her length. Most blessed looking-glass, 

That didst instruct my blinded eyes to-day ! 

I might have gone to hell the narrow way ! 

Bird. Hereafter I will visit comedies, 

And see them oft , they are good exercises \ 

1*11 teach devotion now a milder temper ; 

Not that It shall lose any of her heat 

Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 

As shall bum bright, although not blaze so much. 

\Ex€imt 


EPILOGUE. 

Roscius solus. 

You*ve seen The Muses* Looking-Glass, ladies fair 
And gentle youths . and others too whoe’er 
Have ftU’d this orb : it is the end we meant : 
Yourselves unto yourselves still to present 
A soldier shall himself in Hector see , 

Grave councillors, Nestor, view themselves in thee. 
When Lucrece* part shall on our stage appear, 

Every chaste lady sees her shadow there. 

Nay, come who will, for our indifferent glasses 
WiU show both fools and knaves, and all their ftices, 
To vex and cure them : but we need not fear, 

We do not doubt but each one now that’s here, 
That has a fair soul and a beauteous face, 

Will visit oft The Muses* Looking-Glass. 



AMYNTAS 

OR 

THE IMPOSSIBLE DOWRY. 



EDITIONS. 

Arnyntas or The Impossible Dowry, A Pastorall AifeJ befote 
the King <&* Queene at Whitehall, Written by Thomas 
Randolph 

Pastorem, Ptngues 

Pascere oporiet oves, diducUun dtcere Carmen 

Oxford^ Printed by Leonard Lichfield^ for Fi ancis lioi dman. 

1638. 

For the other editions, see the account of the ** Poems 
“Randolph’s ‘Amyntas,’** Mr Ilalliwcll remarks (“Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays/* i860, m v ), “is one of the finest speci- 
mens of pastoral poetry in our language, partaking of the best 
properties of Guarmi's and Tasso’s poetry, without licing a 
servile imitation of either. ** The “ Arnyntas '* is, beyond doubt, 
a fascinating production, and a drama of unusual beauty and 
power. 

Specimens of the piece are given in “ Fairy Tales, Legends, 
and Romances/* 1875, It seems not unlikely that the scenes 
between Damon and Amaryllis were suggested by the some- 
what parallel passages found in the ‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 



PROLOGUS, 


Nymph, Shepherd 

Nymph I’ll speak the prologue. 

Shep. Then you do me wrong. 

Nymph Why, dare your sex compete with ours for 
tongue ? 

Shep, A female prologue * 

Nymph Yes, as well as male I 

^ep That’s a new' tnck. 

Nymph, And t’other is as stale. 

Shep, Men are more eloquent than w'omen made. 
Nymph, But women arc more powerful to persuade. 
Shep It seems so , for I dare no more contend. 
Nymph, Then best give o’er the strife, and make 
an end 

^ SJiep I w'lll not yield. 

Nymph, Shall we divide it, then? 

Shep, You to the women speak ? 

Nymph, You to the men ? 

Shep Gentlemen, look not from us rural swains 
For polish’d speech, high lines, or courtly strains: 
Expect not w e should bring a labour'd scene, 

Or compliments ; we ken not what they mean. 

Nymph, And ladies, we poor country girls do come 
With such behaviour as we learn'd at home. 

How shall we talk to nymphs so tnm and gay. 

That ne’er saw lady yet but at a May f 





PBOLOGUS. 


Shtp, His muse is very bashful, should you throw 
A snake into her cradle, I do know 
She is no Hercules to outlive your ire. 

Nymph. One hiss would make the feaxful fool 
expire. 

Without a sting. 

Sh^. Gentlemen, do but you 

Like this, no matter what the women do. 

Nymph, It was a saucy swain thus to conclude * 
Ladies, the gentlemen are not so rude. 

If they were ever schoord by powerful love, 

As to dislike the things you shall approve. 

If you but like him, 'twill be greater praise 
Than if each muse of nine had fetch'd him bays. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 


PiLUMNus, the bigh-pnest of Ceres . father to Damon and 
Urania. 

Meuorus, father to Launnda. 

Claii'S, a ^iild Syhian, father to Amyntos and Amaryllis 
CllORYMBVS, an under-priLst. 

Dam rivals m Lnunnda's love. 

Alexis, ) 

Am\ NTas, a inan>s1iephcrd. 

Laurinda, a wavering nymph. 

Urama, a sad nymph, enamoured on Amyntas 
Amaryllis, a distressed shepherdess, in love with Damon 
Thestyi Is, an old nymph, sister to Claius. 

JOCASTL^s, a fantastic shepherd and a fairy knight. 

Bromius, his man, a blunt clown. 

Morsus, a foolish augur, enamoured on Thestylis 
Dorylas, a knavish boy. 

Echo. 

Chorus of Pi lests Shepherds, Nymphs. 

Qtiorum fit mentto^ PiiiUEBUS, Lvlage, Mycon 


The scene, Sicily, m the Holy Vale. The time, an astrological 
day from noon to noon. 






A myntas. 


ACT I., SCENE I, 

Laurinda, Dorylas. 

Dor> news, Laurinda, that will ravish you? 

Lau. How, ravish me ? if 't be such des- 
perate news, 

1 pray conceal it 
Dor. So I will. 

Lau. Nay, Dorylas, pray tell it, though. 

Dor. Tis desperate news : I dare not 
Lau. But prythec do. 

Dor. 1 must conceal it. 

Lau Do not 

Dor. Mistress, you have prevail'd : I will relate it. 
Lau. No matter, though, whether you do or no. 
Dor. No? then 1 will not tell you. 

Lau. Yet I care not much if 1 hear it 

Dor. And 1 care not much whether 1 tell*t or no. 

Lau. What is it ? 

Dor. Nothing. 

Lau. Sweet Dorylas, let me know. 

Dor. What pretty weathercocks these women are I 
I serve a mistress here 

s 
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Fit to have made a planet : die’ll wax and wane 
Twice in a minute. 

Lau. But, good Doxylaa, your news ? 

Dor, Why, excellent news ! 

Lau. But what? 

Dor. Rare news ! news fit 

Lau, For what ? 

Dor. To be concealed : why, mistress, 

The rivals, those on whom this powerful face 
Doth play the tyrant. 

Lau. Dorylas, what of them ? 

Dor. Now, now she wanes : O, for a dainty hus- 
band 

To make her a full moon ! The amorous couple, 
Your brace of sweethearts, Damon and Alexis, 

Desire your audience. 

Lau. Is this all your news ? 

You may conceal it. 

Dor. Now you have heard it told, 

I may conceal it > Well, I thank thee, nature, 

Thou didst create me man, for 1 want wit 
Enough to make up woman ; but, good mistress. 
What do you think of Damon ? 

Lau. As a man worthy the best of nymphs 
Dor. ^Vhat of Alexis ? 

Lau. As one that may 

Deserve the fairest virgin in Siciha. 

Dor. What virgin ? 

Lau. Proserpine, were she yet Ceres^ daughter. 
Dor. And what Damon ? 

Lau. He ? Ceres’ self, 

Were she not yet a mother. 

Dor. ^ Crete, Crete * 

There is no labyrinth but a woman 1 
Laurinda, gentle mistress, tell me which 
Of these you love ? 

Lau. Why, Damon best of any. 
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JDar. Why so, that’s well and plain. 

Lou, Except Alexis. 

Dor, Why, then, you love Alexis best ? 

Lau, Of any. 

Dor, 1 am glad on’t. 

Lau, But my Damon, 

Dor. Be this true. 

And I’U be sworn Cupid is turn’d a juggler j 
Presto 1 you love Alexis best, but Damon ; 

And Damon, but Alexis ! Love you Damon ? 

Lau. 1 do. 

Dor. And not Alexis ? 

Lau. And Alexis. 

Dor, She would ha’ both, I think. 

Lau. Not I, by Ceres. 

Dor. Then you love neither? 

Lau. Yes, I do love either. 

Dor. Either, and yet not both ! both best, yet 
neither * 

Why do you torture those with equal racks, 

That both vow service to you- If your love 
Have preferred Damon, tell Alexis of it ; 

Or if Alexis, let poor Damon know it. 

That he which is refus’d, smothering his flame, 

May make another choice. Now doubtful hope 
Kindles desire in both. 

Lau. Ah, Dorylas ! 

Thy years are yet uncapable of love. 

Thou hast not leam’d the mysteries of Cupid ! 

Dost thou not see through all Sicilia, 

From gentlest shepherds to the meanest swains, 

What inauspicious torches Hymen lights 
At every wedding : what unfortunate hands 
Link m the wedding nng ? Nothing but fears, 

Jars, discontents, suspicions, jealousies, 

These many years meet in the bridal sheets ; 

Or if all these be missing, yet a barrenness — 
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A curse as cruel, or abortive births ^ 

Are all the blessings crown the genial bed. 

Till the success prove happier, and I find 
A blessed change, 111 temper my afiection, 
Conceal my flames, dissemble all my fires, 

And spend those years I owe to love and beauty 
Only in choosing on whose love to fix 
My love and beauty. 

Dor, Rare feminine wisdom * 

Will you admit 'em ? 

Zau, Yes, go call them hither 

Yet do not, now I think on*t : yet, you may too ; 
And yet come back again. 

Dor, Nay, I will go. 


Why, Dor} las? 

i?or. What news? 

Zau, Come back, I sa 3 ^ 

Dor, Yes, to be sent again * 

Zau, Youll stay, I hope. 

Dor, Not I, by Ceres. 

Imu, Dorylas 

Dor, No, good mistress , 

Farewell, for I at length have learn’d to know 
You call me back only to bid me go [Exit, 

Zau, Tis no great matter, sirrah : w'hen they come, 
111 bear myself so equal unto both, 

As both shall think 1 love him best ; this way 
I keep both fires alive, that when I please 
I may take which I please. But who comes here ? 


SCENE II. 

Enter Thestylis 

O Thestylis, y' are welcome ^ 

Dies, If, Launnda, 
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My too abrupt intrusion come so radely 
As to disturb your private meditations^ 

I beg your pardon. 

Lau. How now, Thestylis ? 

Grown orator of late ? has learned Mopsus 
Read rhetoric unto you, that you come 
To see me with exordiums ? 

Thes. No, Laurinda ; 

But if there be a charm calVd rhetoric, 

An art, that woods and forests cannot skill, 

That with persuasive magic could command 
A pity in >our soul, 1 would my tongue 
Had leam’d that powerful art ' 

Zau. Why, Thestylis, 

Thou know’st the breasts I suck'd were neither wolf's 
Nor tiger’s ; and I have a heart of wax. 

Soft and soon melting , tr>' this amorous heart, 'tis not 
Of flint or marble. 

Th€s, If it were, Laurinda, 

The tears of her, whose orator I come, 

Have power to soften it. Beauteous Amaryllis — 

She that in this unfortunate age of love, 

This hapless time of Cupid’s tyranny, 

Pbc’d her affection on a scornful shepherd. 

One that disdains her love 

Lau. Disdains her love 1 

1 tell thee, Thestylis, in my poor judgment 
(And women, if no envy blind their eyes, 

Best judge of women’s beauties), Amaryllis 
May make a bride worthy the proudest shepherd 
In all Sicilia : but wherein can I 
Pity this injur'd nymph ? 

Thcs. Thus she desires you : 

As you desire to thrive in him you love ; 

As you do love him whom you most desire. 

Not to love Damon : Damon, alas 1 repays 
Her love with scorn ; 'tis a request she sa>^ 
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She knows you cannot grant ; but if you do not, 
She will not live to ask agaia 
Lau. Poor nymph ! 

My Amaryllis knows my fidelity. 

How often have we sported on the lawns, 

And danc'd a roundelay to Jocastus’ pipe ! 

If I can do her service, Thestylis, 

Be sure I will. Good wench, 1 dare not stay, 
Lest I displease my father who, in this age 
Of hapless lovers, watches me as close 
As did the dragon the Hesperian fruit. 

Farewell * 

Thes, Farewell, Launnda ! Thus, poor fool, 
1 toil for others like the painful bee. 

From every flower cull honey-drops of love 
To bring to others* hives : Cupid does this, 
'Cause I am Claius’ sister. Other nymphs 
Have their variety of loves for every gown, 

Nay, every petticoat ; I have only one, 

The poor fool Mopsus * Yet no matter, wench, 
Fools never were in more request than now. 
m make much of him ; for that woman lies 
In weary sheets whose husband is too wise 


SCENE HI. 

Thestvlis, Mopsus, Jocastus. 

Mop, Jocastus, I love Thestylis abominably, 

The mouth of my affection waters at her. 

Joe. Be wary, Mopsus ; learn of me to scorn 
The mortals ; choose a better match : go love 
Some fairy lady ! Princely Oberon 
Shall stand thy friend : and beauteous Mab, his queen, 
Give thee a maidof-honour. 

Mop. How, Jocastus, 
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Marry a puppet ? wed a mote i’ th’ sun ? 

Go look a wife in nutshells ? woo a gnat. 

That's nothing but a voice ? No, no, Jocastus, 

I must have flesh and blood, and will have Thestylis. 
A fig for fairies ! 

Thcs. Tis my sweetheart Mopsns 

And Ws wise brother. O, the twins of folly ! 

These do I entertain only to season 
The poor Amyntas' madness. 

Mop. Sacred red and white ! 

How fares thy reverend beauty ? 

Thes, Very ill 

Since you were absent, Mopsus ^ where have you 
Been all this livelong hour ? 

Mcp, I have been 

Discoursing with the birds. 

Thos. Why, can birds speak ? 

Joe. In fairyland they can . 1 have heard ’em 
chirp 

Very good Greek and Latin. 

Mop. And our birds 

Talk better far than they : a new-laid egg 
Of Sicilia shall out-talk the bravest parrot 
In Oberon's Utopia. 

Tfus. But what languages 

Do they speak, servant ? 

Mop. Several languages. 

As Cawation, Chirpation, Hootation, 

Whistleation, Crowation, Cackleation, 

Shriekation, Hissation 

Tfics. And Foolation ? 

Mop. No, that’s our language : we ourselves speak 
that, 

That are the learned augurs. 

Thes. What success 

Does your art promise ? 

Mop. Very good. 
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Met you then first ? 

Mop, A woodcock and a goose. 

7hes, Well met 
Mop, I told ’m 50. 

T^s, And what might this portend ? 

Mip. Why thus — and first the woodcock — wood 
and cock — 

Both very good signs. For first the wood doth signify 
The fire of our love shall never go out, 

Because it has more fuel (wood doth signify 
More fuel) 

T/ids, What the cock ? 

Mop, Better than t’other : 

That I shall crow o’er those that are my rivals, 

And roost myself with thee. 

TAos, But now the goose ? 

Mop, Ay, ay ; the goose — that likes me best of all, 
Th’ hast heard our greybeard shepherds talk of 
Rome, 

And what the geese did there? The goose doth 
signify 

That I shall keep thy capitol. 

7^es. Good gander ! 

Joe, It cannot choose but strangely please his 
highness ! 

Thes, What are you studying of, Jocastus, ha? 

Joe, A rare device, a masque to entertain 
His grace of fairy with. 

Thes, A masque • what is’t ? 

Joe, An anti-masque of fleas, which I have taught 
To dance corantoes on a spider’s thread. 

Mop, An anti-masque of fleas ? brother, methinks 
A masque of birds were better, that could dance 
The morrice in the air, wrens and robin-redbreasts, 
Linnets and titmice. 

Joe, So ! and why not rather 
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Your geese and woodcocks ? Mortal, hold thy tongue. 
Thou dost not know the mystery. 

’Tis true. 

He telk you, Mopsns, leave your augury ; 

Follow his counsel, and be wise. 

Be wise ? 

I scorn the motion ! follow his counsel, and be 
wise ? 

That’s a fine trick, i’ faith ! Is this an age 
For to be wise in ? 

Then you mean, I see, 

T' expound the oracle. 

I do mean to be 

Th’ interpreter. 

Joe, — And then a jig of pismires 

Is excellent. 

Mop. What, to interpret oracles ? 

A fool must be th’ interpreter. 

Thes Then no doubt 

But you will have the honour 
Mop. Nay, I hope 

I am as fair for’t as another man. 

If I should now grow wise against my will, 

And catch this wisdom ! 

Thes. Never fear it, Mopsus. 

Afop. ’Twere dangerous vent’nng. Now I think 
on’t too, 

Pray heaven this air be wholesome ! is there not 
An antidote against it ? What do you think 
Of garlic every morning? 

Thes. Fie upon’t, 

’Twill spoil our kissing ! and besides, I tell you 
Garlic’s a dangerous dish ; eating of garlic 
May breed the sickness ; for, as I remember, 

’Tis the philosopher's diet. 

Mop. Certainly 

I am infected, now the fit’s upon me ! 
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^Tis something like an ague : sure, I caught it 
With talking with a scholar next my heart* 

77ies, How sad a life live I, 

Betwixt their folly and Amyntas’ madness ! [Aside. 
For Mopsus, Til prescribe you such a diet 
As shall secure you. 

Mop. Excellent she<doctor ! 

Your women are the best physicians, 

And have the better practice. 

TTtes. First, my Mopsus, 

Take heed of fasting, for your hungry meals 
Nurse wisdom. 

Mop, True ! O, what a stomach have I, 

To be her patient ! 

T^es. Besides, take special care 

You wear not threadbare clothes 'twill breed at 
least 

Suspicion you are wise. 

Joe. Ay, marry, will it 

Thes, And walk not much alone \ or if you walk 
With company, be sure you walk with fools — 

None of the wise. 

Mop. No, no, I warrant you, 

FU walk with nobody but my brother here, 

Or you, or mad Amyntas. 

Thes. By all means 

Take heed of travel ; your beyond-sea wit 
Is to be fear'd. 

Mop. If e’er I travel, hang me. 

Joe. Not to the fairyland ? 

Thes. Thither he may. 

But, above all things, wear no beard : long beards 
Are signs the brains are full, because the excrements 
Come out so plentifully. 

Joe. Rather, empty ! 

Because they have sent so much out, as if 

Their brains were sunk into their beards. King Oberon 
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Has ne*er a beard, yet for his wit I am sure 
He might have been a giant Who comes here ? 


Enter Dorylas. 

Dor, All hail unto the fam’d interpreter 
Of fowls and oracles ! 

Mop. Thanks, good Doiylas. 

Dor. How fares the winged cattle ? are the wood- 
cocks, 

The jays, the daws, the cuckoos, and the owls 
In health ? 

M<p. 1 thank the gracious stars they are. 

Dor. Like health unto the president of the jigs, 

I hope King Oberon and his royal Mab 
Are welL 

Joe. They are : I never saw their graces 
Eat such a meal before. 

Dor. E’en much good do ’t ’em I 

Joe. They’re nd a-huntmg. 

Dor Hare or deer, my lord ? 

Joe. Neither : a brace of snails of the first head. 
Thrs. But, Dorylas, there is a mighty quarrel 
here, 

And you arc chosen umpire. 

Dor. About what? 

Thes. The exposition of the oracle. 

Which of these two you think the verier fooL 
Dor. It is a difficult cause ; first let me pose ’em. 
You, Mopsus, ’cause you are a learned augur, 

How many are the seven liberal sciences ? 

Mop. Why, much about a dozen. 

Dor. You, Jocastus, 

When Oberon shav’d himself, who was his barber ? 

Joe. I knew him well, a little dapper youth : 

They call him Periwinkle. 
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Dor. Thestylis, 

A weighty cause, and asks a longer time. 

Thes. We’ll in the while to comfort sad Am3mtas. 

{Exeunt Thestylis, Mopsus, Jocastus. 


SCENE IV. 

Laurikda; to her Dorylas. 

Lati, I wonder much that Dorylas stays so long \ 
Fain would I hear whether they’ll come or no. 

Dor . Ha * would you so ? 

Lau. I see in your messages 

You can go fast enough. 

Dor . Indeed, forsooth, 

I loiter'd by the way. 

Lau. What, will they come ? 

Dor . Which of them ? 

Lau. Damon 

Dor . No. 

Lau. Alexis will ? 

Dor . Nor he. 

Lau. How, neither ? am I then neglected ? 

Dor Damon will come. 

Lau. And not Alexis too ? 

Dor . Only Alexis comes. 

Lau. Let him not come. 

I wonder who sent for him ; unless both, 

I’ll speak with none. 

Dor. ^Vhy, both will visit you. 

Lau. Both ^ one had been too many. Was e’er nymph 
So vex’d as I ? you saucy rascal, you, 

How do you strive to cross me ? 

Dor. And, sweet mistress, 

Still I will cross you : ’tis the only way 
Truly to please you. 
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SCENE V. 

Enter Medorus. 

Afed. So, you’il all please her ! 

1 wonder who'll please me ? you all for her 
Can run on errands, cany lovesick letters 
And amorous eclogues from her howling suitors. 

To her and back again ; be Cupid’s heralds. 

And point out meetings for her. 

Truly, sir, 

Not I : pray ask my mistress. 

Your sweethearts — speak — nay, speak it, if you can ; 
Do I? 

Zau, Why, no. 

I?or, Nay, say your worst, I care not. 

Did I go ever? 

Zan, Never. 

Z>(?K La you now ' 

We were devising nothing but a snare 
To catch the polecat. 

Med, Sirrah, get you in ; 

Take heed I do not find your haunts. 

Dor, What haunts ? 

Med. You'll in? 

Dor. I know no haunts I have but to the daily, 

To skim the milk-bowls like a liquorish fairy'. 

[Extt Dorylas, 

Med, He that's a woman's keeper should have eyes 
A hundred more than Argus, and his ears 
Double the number. Now the news? what letters? 
What posy, nng, or bracelet woos to-day ? 

What grove to-night is conscious of your whispers ? 
Come, tell me ; for I fear your trusty squire-^ 

Your little closet blabs into your ear 
Some secret — ^let me know it. 
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Zau. Then you fear 

Lest 1 should be in love. 

Msd. Indeed I do, 

Cupid’s a dangerous boy, and often wounds 
The wanton roving eye, 

Zau. Were I in love 

(Not Aat I am \ for yet, by Diana's bow, 

I have not made my choice), and yet suppose — 
Suppose I say I were in love, what then ? 

Med. So 1 would have thee, but not yet, m]r girl, 
Till loves prove happier, till the wretched Claius 
Hath satisfied the gods, 

Zau. Why Claius, father? 

Med. Hast thou not heard it ? 

Zau. Never 

Med. Tis impossible, 

Zau. How should I, sir? you know that my 
discourse 

Is all with walls and pictures, I ne’er meet 
The virgins on the downs. 

Med. Why, I will tell ihee. 

Thou knowest Pilumnus ? 

Zau. The high -priest of Ceres ? 

Med. Yes. This Pilumnus had a son Philxbus, 
Who was, while yet he was, the only joy. 

The staff and comfort of his father's age, 

And might have still been so, had not fond love 
Undone him. 

Zau. How did love undo Philrebus ? 

Med. Why, thus ; one Lalage, a beauteous nymph 
As ever eye admired, Alphestus’ daughter, , 

Was by her lather promis’d him in marriage. 

Zau. Why, hitherto his love had good success. 

Med. But only promis’d ; for the shepherd Claius 
(A man accursed in Sicilian fields), 

Being rich, obtained the beauteous Lalage 
From sweet Philasbus : he (sad heart), being robb’d 
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Of ^ his comfort — Shaving lost the beauty 
Which gave him life and motion— seeing Claius 
Enjoy £ose lips whose cherries were the food 
That nurs’d his soul, spent all his time in sorrow, 

In melancholy sighs and discontents \ 

Look’d like a wither’d tree o’ergrown with moss 3 
His eyes were ever dropping icicles : 

Disdain and sorrow made Pilumnus rage, 

And in this rage he mokes his moan to Ceres 
(Ceres, most sacred of Sicilian powers), 

And in those moans he prosecutes revenge, 

And that revenge to fall on Lalage. 

Lau, Would Ceres hear his prayers ? 

Med. Silly maid I 

His passions were not causeless ; and with what justice 
Could she deny Pilumnus ? how ofl hath he sprinkled 
The finest flower of wheat and sweetest myrrh 
Upon her altars? I^lagc ru'd the time 
She flouted brave Philaebus. Now she was great 
With two sweet twins, the fair, chaste Amaryllis 
And mad Amyntas (an unlucky pair) ; 

These she brought forth, but never liv’d to see 
them. 

Lucina caus’d her sorrows stoj) her breath, 

Leaving this matchless pair of beauteous infants, 

In whom till now she lives. 

Lau. After her death, 

How far’d the sorrowful Philaebus ? 

Med. Worse 

Than ever. She being dead whose life was his, 
Whose looks did hold his eyes from shutting up, 

He pin’d away in sorrows ; grief it was 

To see she was not his, but greater far 

That she was not at all. Her exeipiies being past, 

He casts him down upon that turf of earth, 

Under whose roof his lalagc was hous'd, 

And parleyed witli her ashes, till his own lamp 
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Here ended th’ noble shepherd 
luiu. Unhappy lover ! 

*Tis pity, but the virgins once a year 
Should wash his tomb with maiden tears ’ but now, 
Both Lalage being dead and her Philaebus, 

How comes it other loves should prove unfortunate ? 

Afcd, Filumnus having lost his hopeful son, 
Though he had two more children, fair Urania 
And noble Damon ; yet the death of Lalage 
Suffic’d not his revenge, but he anew implores 
His goddess’ wrath 'gainst Claius. — Doth Ceres prize 
me thus ? 

Shall Claius tread upon the flow’ry plain, 

And walk upon the ashes of my body ? 

Will I be archflamen, where the gods 
Are so remiss ? let wolves approach their shrines, 
Their howhngs are as powerful as the prayers 
Of sad Pilumnus » Such disgusts at last 
Awaken’d Ceres ; with hollow murmuring noise 
Her Ompha like a thunder ’gins to roar 
(The Ompha, if it menace, speaks at large 
In copious language, but penilexed terms), 

And laid this curse on all Trmacna. 

Siaitan S7uatns^ ti/duck shall long hetuie 
To every bridegroom and to cilery bride. 

No sacrtfiee^ no vow shall still mine zfe^ 

Till Claiud blood both quctich and kindle fire , 

The wise shall misconceive me^ and the wit, 

Scorn* d and neglected, shall my meaning hit, 

Zau, Angry and intricate ! Alas for love ^ 

What then became of Claius ? 

Med. Wliy, the Ompha 

Having denounc'd against him, and he knowing 
The hate of old Pilumnus, fled away ; 

I think he’s sail’d to the Antipodes ; 
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Ko tidings can be brought what ground receives him ; 
Unless Chorymbus make a happy voyage — 
Chorymbus, that will search both east and Occident, 
And when he finds him, spill his captive blood. 
Which Ceres grant he may, tender Laurinda. 

Now dost thou see the reason of my care. 

And why my watchful eyes so close observe 
Thy steps and actions. 

Lau, And I promise, father, 

To temper my affections till the goddess 
Do mitigate her anger. 

Med. Do so, then ; 

For now you see with what unfortunate choice 
Pilumnus’ daughter, delicate Urania, loves 
The mad Amyntas , for the angry goddess, 

Though she repaid the wrong done to Philaebus, 

Yet, not approving the revengeful mind 

Of great Pilumnus, scourg’d him with his own asking, 

By threatening an unhappy marriage 

To his Urania, unless he that woos her 

Pay an impossible dowry , for as others 

Give portions with their daughters, Ceres’ priests 

Use to receive for theirs. The words are these— 

T!kat 7v/tfeh iheu ?iast fwt^ may' si twi^ canst not hatr^ 
Amyntas y ts the danvry that I crave. 

Rest hopeless in thy hvey or else d trine 
To gt7*e Urama thiSy and she ts thtne. 

Which, while the poor Amyntas would interpret. 

He lost his uits. Take heed of love, Laurinda, 

You sec th’ unhappiness of it in others \ 

Let not experience in th)self instruct thee ; 

Be wise, my girl, so come and follow me. [Exit. 

Lau. I’ll make a garland for my kid, and follow you* 
What a sad tale was here I how full of sorrow 1 
Happy that heart that never felt the shaft 
Of angry Cupid ! 
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SCENE VI. 

EfU^r Damon and Alexis. 

Damon and Alexis 1 

Their presence quickly puts these cogitations 
Out of my mind Poor souls'* I lain would pity 
them, 

And yet I cannot ; for to pity one 
Were not to pity t’other, and to pity 
Both were to pity neither. Mine old temper 
Is all the shift I have — some dew of comfort 
To either of them. [Aside.] How now, bold in* 
truders, 

How dare you venture on my privacy ? 

If you must needs have this walk, be it so, 

I’ll seek another. What, you’ll let me go ? 

Damon. Cruel Launnda (if a n ord so foul 
Can have so fair a dwcliing^ seal not up 
Thy ears, but let a pity enter there 
And find a passage to thy heart 
Alexis. Laurinda 

(The name which but to speak I would not wish 
jPor life or breath), let not thy powerful beauty 
Torment us longer : tell us which of us 
You value most 

Damon. ^ and t’other, for old friendship, 

Strangling his bitter corrosive in his heart, 

Hath promis’d to desist from further suit. 

Alexis. or if he cannot so (as, sure, he cannot), 

Yet he will rather choose to die than live 
Once to oppose your liking. 

Lau. Since you arc 

Grown so importunate, and will not be answer’d 
With modest silence, know, I wish you well. 

Alexis. How ? me, Laurinda ? 
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Lau. Why, I wish, Alexis, 

I were thy wife. 

Daman. Then most unhappy me I 
Alexis. That word doth relish immortality. 

Lau. And I do wish thou wert my husband, Damoa 
Alexis. Still more perplex'd ! What do you think 
1 am? 

Lau. My head, Alexis. 

Damon. And what 1 ? 

Lau. My heart. 

Damon. Which hand am I ? 

Lau. Damon, roy right 

Alexts. Which I ? 

Lau. My left, Alexis. 

Alexis. Thus you scorn my love ? 

Lau. Not I, Alexis : th' art my only hope. 

Damon. Then 1 am all despair ; no hope for me. 
Lau. Why so, my Damon ? thou art my desire. 
.\lexis IS my dame, Damon my Are. 

Alexis doth deserve my nuptial-bed, 

And Damon’s worthy of my maidenhead I 

{Exit LauaiKDa. 

Alexis. Damon, desist thy suit, or lose thy life. 
Thou heardst Launnda wish she were my wife. 

Damon. Thy i%ife, Alexis ? But how can it be 
Without a husband? and I must be he. 

Alexis. 1 am her head : that word doth seem t* impart 
She means me ^ marriage. 

Damon. How without her heart ? 

For that am I : besides, you heard her say 
1 was the right hand, you the left. Away, 

Desist, Alexis ; mine’s the up]ier hand. 

Alexis. But, Damon, I next to her heart do stand, 

I am her hope ; in that you plainly sec, 

The end of her intents doth aim at lue. 


^ Old copies, mjf. 
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Damon. But I am her desire, in that ’tis shown 
Her only wish is to make me her own* 

Alexis. I am her flame. 

Damon. ’Tis true \ but I her hre. 

Alexis. The flame’s the hotter, therefore her desire 
Most aims at me. 

Damon, Yet when the flame is spent, 

The fire continues ; therefore me she meant 

Alexis. She promis’d now I should enjoy her bed. 
Damon. Alexis, do ; so I her maidenhead. 

Alexis. I see she still conceals it, and with speeches 
Perplex’d and doubtful masks her secret thoughts. 
Damon. Let’s^ have another meeting, since her 
words 

Delude us thus ; we’ll have a pregnant sign 
To show her mind. 

Alexis, I go that way a-hunting. 

And will call for her. 

Damon. I'll the while retire 

Into the temple , if I linger here, 

I’m afhud of meeting Amaryllis, 

Who with unwelcome love solicits me. 

Alexis. And would she might prevail * [Aside. 
Damon. Till then, farewell. 

Alexis. All happiness to Damon be, 

Except Laurinda. 

Damon. All but hers to thee. 

Alexis. Thus we in love and courtesy contend. 
Damon. The name of rival should not lose the 
friend. [Exeunt. 


ACT II., SCENE 1. 

PiLUMNus, Urania. 

Ufa. Father, persuade me not! The power of 
heaven 
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Can never force me from Am^tas’ love ; 

’Tis rooted here so deep withm my heart, 

That he which pulls it out, pulls out at once 
That and my soul together. 

PiL Fond Urania ^ 

Can ignorant love make thee affect the seed. 

The hateful seed of cursed Lalage ? 

Did I for this beget thee. 

Ura. Father, you know 

Divinity is powerful ; Cupid*s uill 
Must not be questional. When love means to sport 
(I have heard yourself relate it), he can make 
The wolf and lamb kiss kindly ; force the lion 
T forget his majesty, and in amorous dalliance 
Sport uith the frisking kid. When Venus rides, 
She'll link the ra\enous kite and milder swan 
To the same chariot, and will yoke together 
The necks of doves and eagles , whenas she 
Commands, all things lose their antipathy, 

Even contrarieties. Can I alone 
Resist her will ? I cannot , my Amyntas 
Shall witness that ^ 

Pil I blame thee not so much 

For lu\ ing him while yet he was Amyntas ; 

Rut being mad, and having lost himself, 

Why shouldst not thou lose thy affection too ? 

Ura» 1 love him now the rather he hath lost 
Himself for me ; and should he lose me too } 

It were a sin he should ! 

PiL What canst thou love 

In his distemper'd wildness ? 

t/ra. Only that — 

His wildness , 'tis the comfort I have left 
To make my tears keep time to his distractions, 

To think as wildly as he talks ; to many 
Our griefs together, since ourselves we cannot. 

The oracle doth ask so strange a dowr}*, 
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That now his company is the only bliss 
My love can aim at But I stay too long, 
m in to comfort him. 

Pii. Do not, Uxania. 

Uru. Do not ? 

I must and will ; nature commands me no, 

But love more powerful says it shall be so. ^ [£xi/> 
PU. The gods did well to make their destinies 
Of women, that their wills might stand for law 
Fix^ and unchanged. Who’s this ? Chorymbus. 


SCENE IL 

Enter Chorymbus. 

PtL Chorymbus, welcome. 

Chor, Sacred Filuronus, hail ! 

And, fruitful Sicily, I kiss thy dust. 

FiL What news, Chorymbus? is our country’s mis- 
chief 

Fetter’d m chains? 

Chor. Thrice the sun hath past 

Through the twelve inns of heaven since my diligence 
Has been employ’d in quest of him whose deatli 
Must give poor lovers life, the hateful Clams ; 

Yet could 1 ne’er hear of him. The meanwhile. 

How fare the poor Sicilians ? Does awful Ceres 
Still bend her angry brow ? Find the sad lovers 
No rest, no quiet yet ? 

Pil. Chorymbus, none ! 

The goddess has not yet deign’d to accept 
One sacrifice ; no favourable Echo 
Resounded from her Ompha ; all her answers 
Are dull and doubtful. 

Chor. The true sign, Pilumnus, 

Her wrath is not appeas’d. 
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Pil. Appeas’d, say you ? 

Rather again incens’d so far, Chorymbus, 

As that myself am plagu’d ; my poor Urania 
Doats on Amyntas. 

CAfr, First shall our hives swarm in the venomous 
yew, 

And goats shall browse upon our m 3 atle wands ! 

One of our blood, Filumnus (is it possible ?) 

Ix)ve Lalage’s and Claius’ brood ? 

PfA The chain of fate 

Will have it so ! And he lov’d her as much 
C^r. That makes it something better. 

/V/. Ah ' thou knoaest not 

Uliat sting this waspish fortune pneks me with. 

I, seeing their loves so constant, so inflexible, 

Chid with Dame Ceres, ’cause she us’d me thus. 

My words were inconsiderate ; and the heavens 
Punish’d my rough expostulations. 

Being Archiflamen of Tnnacna, 

I did demand a douTy of that shepherd 
That asks my daughter. Set the price, said 1, 

Thou goddess, that dost cause such hateful loves ; 

If that Amyntas be thy darbng swain, 

Ask thou, and set a doyny for Urania. 

With that the altar groan’d ; my hair ctcw stiff, 
Amyntas look’d aghast, Urania quiverd, 

And the Ompha answer'd. 

C/ior, With an Echo ? 

/V. No 

C/tor. Then I presage some ill ! 

FtA This dark demand. 

TAa/ tvhtch thou hast noA ma^st ncA canst not hazr, 
Amyntas^ is the dotvry that I crate. 

Rest hopeless in thy lote^ or else dsvint 
To give Urania tkis^ and she ts thine. 

And so he did ; but the perplexed sense 
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Troubled his brains so for he lost his wits ; 

Yet still he loves, and she My grief, Chorymbus, 

Will not permit me to relate the rest 
ril in into the temple, and express. 

What’s yet behind in tears. [Exit 

Chor. Sad, sad Pilumnus ! 

And most distress’d Sicilians * other nations 
Are happy in their loves ; you only are unfortunate ! 
In all ray travels ne’er a spring but had 
Her pair of lovers, singing to that music 
The gentle bubbling of her waters made. 

Never a walk unstor’d with amorous couples 
Twin’d mth so close embraces, as if both 
Meant to grow one together ! every shade 
Shelter’d some happy loves that, counting daisies, 
Scor’d up the sums on one another’s lips 
That met so oft and close, as if they had 
Chang’d souls at every kiss. The married sort 
As s^eet and kind as the> • at every evening 
The loving husband and full- breasted wife 
Walk’d on the douns so friendly, as if that 
Had been their wedding-day The boys of fi\e 
And girls of four, e’er that their lisping tongues 
Had Team'd to prattle plain, livould prate of love, 
Court one another, and m wanton dalliance 
Return such innocent kisses, you'd have thought 
You had seen turtles billing. 


SCENE III. 

Enter Mopsus. 

Mop. What air is that ? The voice of turtles billing ? 
Of turtles ! a good omen * she is chaste — 

And billings billings O delicious billing / 

That word presages kissing. 
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Char. Who is this ? 

Mopsus, my learned augur? 

M(^. Stand aside — 

The other side. I will not talk to thee, 

Unless 1 have the wind. 

Chor, Why, what’s the matter, Mopsus ? 

Mop, Th’ art infected. 

Chor, What, with the plague ? 

Mop, Worse than the plague, the wisdom ! 

You have been m travel ; and that's dangerous 
For getting wisdom. 

Chor, Then ne’er fear it, Mopsus, 

For / come home a fool just as I went. 

Mop, 13y Ceres ? 

Chor, \'cs 

Mop, By Ceres, w-elcome then. 

Chor, But, Mopsus, why do you walk here alone ? 
That’s dangerous too. 

Mop, Ay , but I come to meet 

The citizens of the air, }ou have heard my skill 
In augury 1 

Chor, M’hy, I hav'c heard your name 
Not mention’d anywhere m all my travels. 

Mop, How ? not mention’d ^ 

Chor, V’ arc too hasty, Mopsus, 

Not without admiration. 

Mifp, I know' that. 

Chor, How* should }0U know' it ^ 

Mop, ^^'hy, some birds or other 

Fly from all countries hither, and they tell me. 

Chor, But how dare you converse with birds that 
travel ? 

Mop With an antidote I may; but, my Choiy^nibus, 
What strange birds have you seen beyond seas ? 

Chor, Brave ones : 

Ladies with fans and feathers ^ dainty fowls I 
There were brave taking augur>' I 
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Mlafi. Bat» Chorymboa, 

Are those fine ladybirds such pretty things ? 

C/^or. As tame as sparrows^ and as sweet as 
nightingales. 

Afop. Is the cock ladybird or the hen ladybird 
The ^tter ? 

C^or. All are hens. 

Mop. O, admirable ! 

Would you had brought me one ! But what’s the fan ? 
C^or. A fan’s a— wing of one side. 

Mop. Delicate ! 

And what’s their feather ? 

CAor. Like the copple crown 

The lapwing has. 

Mop. The lapunng ? then they’ll lie. 

C^or. With men they will, , 

Mop. Delicious ladybirds ! 

But have they such brave trains, such curious tails 
As our birds have ? 

C/ior. Like peacocks ; there’s the head 

Of all their pride. 

Mop. Nay, ’tis the tail, Chor 3 'mbus, 

Surely these things you call the ladybirds 
Are the true birds of Paradise ? 

EnUr Chorymbus’ carnage. 

Chor. Very right. 

Mopsus, I cannot stay, I must attend 
My carriage to the temple : gentle Mopsus, 

Farewell. 

Mop. Farewell, Chorymbus f By my troth, 

I never long'd for anything in my life 
So much as ladybirds — dainty ladybirds 2 
I would fetch one of them, but 1 dare not travel 
For fear I catch the wisdom. O sweet ladybirds ! 
With copple crowns, and wings but on one side 1 
And tails like peacocks 2 Curious ladybirds 1 
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SCENE IV, 

Amyntas, Urania, Amaryllis. Manet Mopsus. 

Amyn^ That which / havcnoty may noty cannot have! 
It is the moon I Urania, thou shalt wear 
The homed goddess at thy beauteous ear. 

Come hither, P^;asus, I will mount thy back, 

And spur thee to her orb. 

May, O good Amyntas ! 

Amya, ^V’hy, art thou foundered, Pegasus? 
Amaryllis, 

Fetch him a peck of provender. 

Ura. Sweet Amyntas * 

Amyn. ^^^lat says my Cytherea? wouldst thou eat 
A golden apple ? thou wilt, by Venus, 

III rob the Hesperian orchard. 

Mop. Ha, ha, he I 

Amyn. Ha ? dost thou laugh, old Charon ? sirrah 
sculler, 

Prepare thy boat 

Ama. For what? dear brother, speak I 

Amyn. Art thou my sister Helen ? were w'e hatch’d 
In the same egg-shell ? — Is your cock-boat ready ? 
Mop, It IS, an’t ]>Iease your worship. 

Amyn, Very well ! 

Row me to hell ! — no faster * I will have thee 
Chain'd unto Pluto's galleys. 

Ura, Why to hell. 

My dear Am}'nta5? 

Amyn,. Why? to borrow money * 

Ama, Borrow there ? 

Amyn, Ay, there ! they say there be more usurers 
there 

Than all the world besides. See how the winds 
Rise I Puff, pufiT, Boreas, what a cloud comes yonder, 
Take heed of that w^ave, Charon! ha! give me 
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The oars ! — so, so ; the boat is overthrown. 

Now Charon’s drowned, but I will swim to shore. 

Ura. O Ceres, now behold him ! can thy eyes 
Look on so sad an object, and not melt 
Them and thy heart to pity? 

Am{u How this grief 

Racks my tormented soul ! but the neglect 
Of Damon more afflicts me : the whole senate 
Of heaven decrees my ruin. 

Ura. And mine too. 

Come, Amaryllis, let’s weep both together, 
Contending in our sonows ^ 

Ama, Would to Ceres 

That I were dead ! 

Ura, And I had ne’er been bom ! 

Amyn. Then had not 1 been w(ptched ) 

Ura, Then Aroyntas 

Might have been happy 

Mop. Nay, if } on begin 

Once to talk wisely, ’tis abo\c high time 
Thai I were gone * farewell, BellcToj>hon. 

1 must go seek my Thestylis She's not here, l£x//. 

Amyn. My arms arc wear) ; now I sink, I sink I 
Farewell, Urania. 

Ama, Alas * w^hat strange distractions 

Toss his distempered brain I 

Ura. Yet still his love to me 

Lives constant. 

Amyn. Styx, I thank thee ’ that curl’d wave 
Hath toss'd me on the shore — come, Sisyphus, 

J’il roll thy stone awhile : methinks this labour 
Doth look like love * does it not, Tisiphone ? 

Afna. Mine is that restless toil. 

Amyn. Is’t so, Erynnis ? 

You are an idle huswife ; go and spin 
At poor Ixion’s wheel 

Ura. 


Amyntas ! 
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Amyn. Ha? 

Am I known here ? 

Ura. AmyntaS) dear Amyntas 1 

Amyn, Who calls Amyntas ? beauteous Proserpine ? 
T*is she. — Fair empress of the Elysian shades, 

Ccres^ bright daughter, intercede for me 
To thy incensed mother : pryihee, bid her 
Leave talking riddles, wilt thou ? 

Ura, How shall 1 

Apply myself to his wild pas^^ions ? 

Ama, Seem to be 

What he conceives you. 

Amyn, Queen of darkness, 

Thou supreme lady of eternal night. 

Grant my petitions ' wilt thou beg of Ceres 
That I may have Urania? 

(/ra. Tis my prayer, 

And shall be ever, I will promise thee 
She shall have none but him, 

Amyn Thanks, Proserpine. 

Ura. Come, sweet Amyntas, rest thy troubled head 
Here in my lap. — Now here I hold at once 
My sorrow and my comfort. Nay, lie still, 

Amyn, I will, but Proserpine— 

C/ra, Nay, good Am}'ntas 

Amyn, Should Pluto chance to spy me, would 
not he 

Be jealous of me ? 

C/ra, No. 

Amyn, Tisiphonc, 

Tell not Urania of it, lest she fear 
I am in love with Proserpine : do not, fury. 

Ama, 1 will not. 

C/ra, Pray, lie still * 

Amyn, [KnowJ you, Proserpine, 

There is in Sicily the fairest virgin 
That ever blest the land, that ever breath'd : 
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Swetttt than Zephynis I didst thou never hear 
Of one Urania? 

Uhg, Yes, 

jimyn. This poor Urania 

Loves an unfortunate shepherd, one that's mad, 
Tisiphone, 

Canst thou believe it ? Elegant Urania 
(1 cannot speak it without tears) still loves 
Amyntas, the distracted mad Amyntas. 

Is’t not a constant nymph ?— But I will go 
And cany all Elysium on my back. 

And that shall be her jointure. 

Ura, Good Am 3 a]tas, 

Best here auhile. 

Amjn. Why weep you, Proserpine? 

Ura, Because Urania weeps to sec Amyntas 
So restless and unquiet. 

Amyn. Does she so ? 

Then will 1 lie as calm as doth tlie sea 
When all the winds are lock'd in bolus’ jail , 

I will not move a hair, nor let a nerve 
Or pulse to beat, lest 1 disturb her. Hush J 
She sleeps ! 

Ura. And so do you. 

Amyn. You talk too loud. 

You’ll uraken my Urania. 

Ura. If Amyntas — 

Her dear Amyntas, w'ould but take his rest, 

Urania could not want it. 

Amyn. Not so loud 

Ama. What a sad pair are we? 

Ura. How miserable ! 

He that I love is not ’ 

Ama. And he that I 

Do love, loves not ; or, if he love, not me 
Ura. I have undone Amyntas I 
Ama. 

Has undone me. 


And my Damon 
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UrOn My kindness ruin’d him* ‘ 

Ama. But his unkindnees me, unhappy me 1 
Ura. More wietdied 1 ; for Damon has his reason, 
And he may love. 

Ama, But does not thy Amyntas 

Return thee mutual love ? 

Ura. True, Amatyllis ; 

But he has lost his reason. Mine has love, 

No reason, 

Ama, Mine has reason, but no love, 

Ome ! 

Ura, My Amaryllis, how thy griefs 
Meet full with mine to make the truest story 
Of perfect sorrow that e'er eye bedew'd 
With tears of pity * 

Ama. Come, Urania ; 

Let's sit together like to marble monuments 
Of ever-weeping misery. 

Enter Damuk. 


Damon. Minds in love 

Do count their da3’5 by minutes • measure hours 
By every sand that drops through the slow glass, 

And for each vie a tear. 

Anki. If so, my Damon, 

How many times hath thy unkindness ruin'd 
Sad Amaiydhs P every frowTi is mortal 

Damon. Ill luck, to seek my love and find my hate. 

Atfta. Be not so cruel to me ! Gentle Damon, 
Accept this witness of my love : it is 
The story of poor Echo, that for love 
Of her Narcissus pin'd into a voice. 

Damon. Do thou so too. 

Ama. Damon, suppose I should, 

And then the gods for thy contempt of me 
Should plague thee like Narcissus. 
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Damon. Amaryllis 

They cannot do it ; I have fix'd my love 
So finnt>n my Laurinda, that for her 
I e’er shall hate myself. 

Ama. Prythee, love, accept it, 

’Twas wrought by mine own hand. 

Damon. For that I hate it 1 

Vra. Fie, brother ! can you be of the same stock, 
Issue, and blood with me, and yet so cruel? 

Damon. Nor can I, sister, doat like you on any, 
That is the cursed brat of Lalage. 

Amyn. Sayest thou so, Centaur ? 

Ura, Good Ani3mtas, hold, 

This is the Sacred Valley • here 'tis death 
For to shed human blood. 

Damon. Still idly you complain 

To cross me, Amaryllis, but in vain ' [£xif. 

Ama. O, 1 am sick to death ! 

Amyn. What a brave show 

The monster's brains would make * 


SCENE V. 

Thestylis, Mopsus, Amyntas, Amaryllis, 
Urania, 

Ama. My grief o’erweighs me ! 

Thes. How fares my Amaryllis ? 

Ama. Like a taper 

Almost burnt out : sometimes all a' darkness, 

And now and then a flash or two of comfort. 

But soon blown out again. Ah, Thestylis ! 

I cannot long subsist ; for thee, vain labour, 

Away ! I hate thee, 'cause my Damon does ; 

And for that reason too I hate myself, 

And everything but him ! 
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Ora, Cotiie^ my sad partner; 

Poor rival of my sorrows. Go with me 
Into the temple, I'll entreat my brother 
To use thee kindly; if m me it lie, 

I'll help thee. 

Ama, Do, Urania, or I die. 

[Exodnf Urania, Amaryllis. Manet Amyntas, 
Thestylis, Mopsus, 

Thes. What a strange thing is love \ 

Amyn, It is a madness. 

See how it stares * Have at thee, thou blind archer J 
O, I have miss'd him ! Now I’ll stand thee, Cupid ! 
Look how the rascal winks a one eye, Thestylis 1 
Nay, draw your arrow home, boy, just i' th* heart ! 

O, 1 am slam ! 

TAes, Amyntas ! 

Antyn, Dost not see ? 

My blood runs round about me , 1 he soaking 
In a red sea Take heed ! See, Thestylis, 

What a fine crimson 'tis ? 

Mop. Where ? 

Affiyn. Here, you puppet ! 

Dost thou not see it?* 

Mop. Yes, I see it plain, 

But 1 spy nothing 

Amyn. Then thou art a mole. 

Mop. Now I look better on’t, I see it phun ; 

Does it not hurt you ? 

Amyn. Strangely. Have at thee ! 

How think you now ? 

TAes. Be quiet, good Amyntas. 

Mop. You'll fnght away the birds else, and clean spoil 
My augury. 

Amyn. Go about it ; I am quiet 
Mop, Now for some happy omen 1 [A cuckoo cries. 
Amyn. Ha, ha, he ! 

M(p. Why laughs the madman ? 


IT 
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Amyn, ^Vho can choose but laugh ? 

The bird cried Homs. 

Tkes. What happiness portends it, 

Sweet Mopsus ? 

Mop. Constancy m love, niy Thestylis : 

This bud is always in a note. 

Thes. Most excellent * 

Mop. Bird of the spring, I thank thee — Mopsus 
thanks thee. 

Amyn. This is a man of skill, an (Edipus, 

Apollo, Reverend Phoebus, Don of Delphos. 

Mop. What a brave man am I ? 

Amyn. Thou canst resolve 

By thy great art all questions • uhat is that, 

That which I have not, may not, cannot have ? 

Mop. That which you have not, may not, cannot 
have ’ 

It is my skill — you cannot have my skill. 

Amyn. Where lies that skill ? 

Mop. Lies here within this noddle. 

Amyn. Fetch me my w'oodknife, I will cut it off, 
And send it to Urania for a dowry. 

Mop No, no, I am deceiv’d : it is not that. 

Amyn. You dolt, you ass, }ou cuckoo ! 

Mop. Good Amyntas. 


SCENE VI. 

Dorylas, Mopsus, Jocastus, Thestylis, Amyntas. 

Joe. Is’t not a brave fight, Dorylas ? can the mortals 
Caper so nimbly ? 

JDor. Verily they cannot ^ 

Joe. Does not King Oberon bear a stately pre- 
sence ? 

Mab is a beauteous empress. 
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Dor, Yet you kiss’d her 

With admirable courtship. 

Joe, I do think 

There will be of Jocastus' brood in Faery. 

Mop, You cuckold-maker, I will tell King Oberon 
You he with Mab his wife, 

Joe Do not, good brother, 

And ril woo Thestylis for thee. 

Mop. Do so, then. 

Joe Canst thou love Mopsus, mortal ? 

Thes, ^^y» suppose 

I can, sir, what of that ? 

Joe, then, be wise, 

And love him quickly. 

Mop. Wise ? then 111 have none of her \ that’s the 
way 

To get ise children , troth, and I had rather 
They should be bastards. 

A my No, the children may 
Be like the father. 

Joe True, distracted mortal : 

Thestylis, I say, love him , he's a fool. 

Dor But we will make him rich, then ’tis no 
matter 

T/ics. But what estate shall he assure upon me ? 
Joe. A ro}al jointure, all in facryland. 

A My ft Such will I make Urania. 

Joe. Dor) las know s it — 

A curious park. 

Dor. Pal’d round about with pick-teeth. 

Joe Besides a house made all of mother-of-pearl. 
An ivory tenniscourt. 

Dor, A nutmeg parlour. 

Joe. A sapphire dairy-room. 

Dor. A ginger halL 

Joe. Chambers of agate. 

Dor. Kitchens all of cij'staL 
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Amyn, O, admirable ! This is it for certain I 
Jo€, The jacks are gold. 

Dor, The spits are Spanish needles. 

Joe, Then there be walks. 

Dor, Of amber. 

Joe, Curious orchards. 

Dor. That bear as well in winter as in summer. 

Joe. 'Bove all, the fish-ponds ; every pond is full 

Dor. Of nectar. Will this please you? Every 
grove 

Stored with delightful birds. 

Mop But be there any 

Ladybirds there ? 

Joe. Abundance. 

Mop. And cuckoos too, 

To presage constancy ? 

Dor. Yes. 

Thes. Nay, then let’s in 

To seal the wntings. 

Amyn. There, boy, so-ho-ho-ho ! 

\Exeuni. 

Dor. What pretty things arc these both to be bom 
To lands and livings ^ we poor witty knaves 
Have no inheritance but brains. Who’s this? 


Enter Alexis. 

One of my mistress’s beagles. 

Alexis. Dorylas, 

1 have had the bravest sport. 

Dor. In what, Alexis ? 

Alexis. In hunting, Dorylas ; a brace of greyhounds 
cours’d a stag 

With equal swiftness, till the wearied deer 
Stood bay at both alike ; the fearful dogs 
Durst neither fasten. 

Dor. So; and did not you 
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Compare the stag to my fair mistress^ ha ! 

Pursued by you and Damon, caught by neither? 
Alexis, By Cupid, th’ art 1’ th’ right. 

Dor. Alas, poor whelps I 

In troth I pity you. Why, such a hunting 
Have we had here ! Two puppies of a litter, 

Mopsus and wise Jocaslus, hunting folly 
With a full mouth. 

Alexis, I much wonder, Dorylas, 

Amyntas can be sad, having such follies 
To provoke mirth. 

Dor, And to that end his sister 

Keeps them about him , but in vain — his melancholy 
Has took so deep impression. 

Enter Damon. 

Damon My Alexis * 

Well met, Tve been at your cottage to seek you. 
Alexis But I am ne'er at home. Thou and I, 
Damon, 

Arc absent from ourselves. 

Dor, Exce/fent application { 

To see the wit of love ! 

Damon, Let us go seek her, 

To have a final judgment. 

Alexis, That may end 

One of our miseries and the other's life. 

Damon, O, lamentable ! who would be m love? 
Damon, Content. 


SCENE VIL 

Enter Laurinda. 

Here comes my joy or death. 

O, pitiful ! 


Damon, 

Dor, 
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AUxis, My sweet affliction* 

Dor. Pitifully sweet : 

Ne’er fear your father, mistress, kiss securely ; 

I’ll be your Mercury, and charm asleep 
Old Argus. 

Lau. Do 

Dor. But if he chance to spy 

You and your sweethearts here, I know not of it ? 
Lau. You do not 

Dor. Nay, you know if I had seen them, 

I should have told liim. 

Lau. Y* are a trusty servant. 

Dor. Poor Dorylas is blind, he sees not here. 

Damon No, nor Alexis 

Lau. No, not he * 

Dor. Alack ^ I am innocent , if the belly swell, 

I did not fetch the poison. 

Lau. No , begone [^Exit Dorylas. 

Damon. Laurinda, now for mercy sake giie period 
To our long miseries. 

Alexis. Now you are [ajlikc cruel 

To both, and play the t)rant equally 
On him you hate as much as him }ou love. 

Damon. Depriving one the comfort of his joy. 
Alexis The other the sure remedy of his death. 
Lau Damon, you have a love, fair Amaryllis . 
Content yourself with her. 

Damon. I’ll rather kiss 

An Ethiop's crisped lip . embrace a viper. 

Deformity itself to her is fair. 

Alexis, Damon, thou hast thy answer. 

Lau. And Alexis, 

There be in Sicily many virgins more 
Worthy your choice : why did you place ’t on me ? 
Go seek some other. 

Alexis. O, those words to me 

Are poison. 
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Damon, But to me an antidote. 

Alexis, Thus she gave life to me to take't away. 
Damon, And me she slew to raise me up agam : 
You shall not slight us thus : what do you think 
Of me? 

Lau, Thou art the glory of the woods. 

Alexis, And what am I? 

Lau, The pride of all the plains. 

Alexis, These your ambiguous terms have now too 
oft 

Deluded us. 

Damon, Show by some sign w hich of us 
You have design’d for happiness. 

Lau So I will. 

[She iakis Damon’s garland^ and loears it on her 
Otvn headj and puts her o^i^m on Alexis. 
Damon, as I affect thee, so 1 vow 
To wear this garland that adorns thy brow ; 

This wreath of flow’rs, Alexis, which was mine, 
Because thou lov’bt me truly, shall be thine. 

'fills IS plain dealing , let not Cupid’s wars 
Drive your affections to uncuil jars ^ [Exit 

Damon, Now, happy Damon, she thy garland wears, 
That holds thy heart chain’d m her golden hairs. 

Alexis, Most blessed I ' this garland once did twine 
About her head that now embraces mine.* 

Damon, Desist, Alexis, for she designs to have 
The garland that was mine 

Alexis. But me she gave 

That which was hers. 

Damon, *Tis more to take than give. 

Alexis. I think *tis greater kindness to receive. 
Damon. By this your share’s the less ; you but 
receive. 

Alexis, And by your argument, yours you did but 
give; 

Love IS the garland. 
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Damon. Then she did approve 

Of my affection best : she took my love. 

A/exts. Fond Damon, she accepted love from thee, 
But ^what is more) she gave her love to me ; 

In giving that to me, she proves my right. 

Damon. Why took she mine, but meaning to requite? 
Aleocts. I will dispute no more. 

Damon. Then let our spears 

Plead for us. 

Alcxts, And determine of our fears. 

Come, Damon, by this argument let us prove. 

Which 'tis of us Launnda best doth love, 

Damon. Yet ’tis, Alexis, clean against our oath. 
Alexis. True, Damon, and perchance may rum both. 
Damon. So neither shall enjoy her. 

Alexis. Cruel breath ’ 

Besides, this is the sacred vale, 'tis death 
To stain the hallowed grass but with one drop 
Of human blood. 

Damon. So both should lose their hope. 

Alexis. And (which is more) 'tis against her com- 
mands. 

Damon. Whose very ^ breath has power to stay 
our hands. 

Alexis. We’ll have her answer make a certain end. 
Damon. Till then, Alexis, let me be thy friend. 
Alexis. Come, Damon, let’s together seek relief. 
Damon. Tis fit, being rivals both in love and grief. 


ACT IIL, SCENE 1. 

Enter to them Laurinda. 

Damon. Laurinda, by thyself — the sweetest oath 
That can be sworn 


* [Old copies, tvery.^ 
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Alexis. By diose iair eyes, whose light 
Comforts my soul ! 

Daman. Whose heat inflameth mine. 

Alexis. Unless you deign at length to end our strife, 

Damon. We both have vow’d to sacnfice our life, 

Alexis. On one another’s spear. 

Zau. What shall I do? 

I find an equal war within my soul — 

Myself divided ; now 1 would say Damon, 

Another time Alexis ] then again 
Damon, and then Alexis, like a shepherd, 

That sees on either hand a ravenous wolf, 

One snatching from his ewe a tender lamb, 

The other watching for a gentle kid, 

Knows not (poor soul) which hand to turn to first 
Now he would save his lamb, but seeing his kid 
Half in the jaw of death, turns back in haste 
To rescue that, where viewing then his lamb 
In greater danger, runs to that again ; 

As doubtful which to save as which to lose : 

So fares it now wuth me. But, love, instruct me ! 

Damon. Resolve. 

Alexis. Or we'll resolve, 

Zau. No tnck left yet ? [Aside. 

Enter Dorvlas. 

Dor. If ever one was pepper'd, look on me ! 

Zmu. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Dor. You talk of love and Cupid, 

I have been plagu'd with a whole swarm of Cupids. 

Alexis. What should this mean ? 

Dor. I know not ; but I am sure 

I have a thousand natural rapiers 
Stick in my flesh. 

Damon. 'The meaning of the riddle ? 

Alexis. The moral ? 
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Dor. In plain terms, I have been driving 

One of your swarms of bees, gentle Laurinda. 

Lau. The purest wax give Damon: and, good swain, 
The honey to Alexis : this is plain. 

Dor. Now will the honey and the wax fall together 
by th’ ears. 

Danwn. Alexis, this plain sign confirms her grant. 
She gave me wax to seal the covenant. 

Dor. Well argu’d for the wax : now for the honey ! 
Alexis. To me she ga’ve the honey, that must be 
The sweetest, and the sweetest sweet is she. 

Dor. The honey is the sweetest argument. 

Damon. But by the wax she says that she from none 
But me will take true love’s impression. 

Dor. The w'ax is very fonvard to the bargain ; 

He w'ould be sealing of her, 

A/exis. But plain the honey speaks ; no other guest 
But I shall taste m her a lover’s feast. 

Dor. Delicious reason ^ my mouth waters at it. 
Damon. The wax must make the taper that must 
light 

The wedded pair to bed on Hymen’s night 
Besides, ’tis virgin’s wax ; by that y ou see 
To me she destines her virginity. 

Dor. Two excellent twin -arguments bom at a 
birth. 

Alexis. And honey shows a wedding, that must 
knead 

A cake for Hymen ere we go to bed. 

Take you the wax, the honey is for me \ 

There is no honey in the world but she. 

Dor. His disputation still has some good relish in’t 
Damon. I see, Alexis, all Launnda’s bees 
Serve but to sting us both. 

Dor. Now, what’s the matter? 

The moral? 

Lau. See what it is to live a maid ! 
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Now two at once do serve us and adore ; 

She that weds one, serves him serv’d her before. 

Damon, Alexis^ come ! 

Alexis. Come, Damon ! 

Damon. Cure my fear. 

Alexis. There’s no help left but in a Pelian spear. 

Zaa. O, stay your hands, for, by my maidenhead—-* 

Dor. Happy the man that shall quit her of that 
oath ! 

Alexis. Most happy Dorylas ! 

Dor. I knew that before. 

Zau I have protested never to disclose 
Which ’tis that best I love, but the first nymph, 

As soon as Titan gilds the eastern hills, 

And chirping birds, the saunce-bell of the da}', 

Ring in our cars a warning to devotion— 

That lucky damsel, whatsoe’er she be, 

Shall be the goddess to ajipoint my love 
To say, Launnda, this shall be your choice ; 

And both shall swear to stand on her award. 

Dol/i. By fair Launnda’s hand we swear. 

Zau. Till then 

Be friends, and for this night it is my pleasure 
You sleep, like friendly rivals, arm m arm. 

Dol^ Thanks to the fair Launnda. 

Alexis. Come, Damon, }ou this night with me shall 
rest. 

Damon. Wert thou but my Launnda, I were blest. 

\ExeHnt Damon and Alexis. 

Dor. Mistress, if they should dream now 

Zau. And they should ^ 


SCENE II. 

Enter Amarvlljs {^her hair ihshereUeJ) and Urania. 
Ura. Sweet Amaryllis. 

Ama. Stay me not, Urania. 
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Dor. More Cupids, more bees, more stinging yet 1 
Anta. Disheveird hair, poor ornament of the 
head, 

I’ll tear you from my crown ! what dost thou here ? 
Weak chains ! my pride presum’d you had a power 
To fetter heroes, and in amorous g 3 rves 
Lead any shepherd captive ! 

Ura. Amaryllis ! 

Atna, But Damon breaks thee like a spider’s loom ! 
And thou, poor face, that wert so oft belied 
For fair and beauteous by my flattering glass, 

I’ll tear those crimson roses from my cheeks. 

That but myself ne’er yet enchanted any, 

My will is fixed ' 

Lau Where go you, Amaiydlis ? 

Atna Since Damon hates my life, I’ll go and see 
If I can please him in my death : if he’ll but deign 
To kiss me, and accept my latest breath, 

I shall salute the gods a happy soul. 

This dart I’ll give him ; and upon my knees 
Beg till I have obtain’d to die by him — 

Death from that hand ts welcome. 

Lau. I will show you 

A way most probable to redeem his love. 

Ama. I shall wrong you, Laurinda. No, enjoy him, 
The treasure of the earth : my latest words 
Shall be prayers for you. Mild Urania, 

Sister in blood to Damon, not in affection — 

Nymph, take this whistle — 'twas a Triton’s once — 
With which I call my lambkins when they stray ; 

’Tis Amaryllis’ last bequeathment to you. 

Ura. Live happy, shepherdess, and wear it sttlL 
Ama. Launnda, my great legacy is yours, 
Gentle-ungentle Damon. 

Lau. I re-bequeath him to my Amaryllis ; 

Come, therefore, amorous maid, be rul’d by me ; 

This night we’ll sleep together. 
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ZVr. And she too 

Should dream of Damon ? 

Zau. Dorylas, go to Thestylis 

T' excuse her this night's absence, Amaryllis, 
Wenches are ne’er so witty as abed, 

And two together make a statesman’s head. 

Begone to Thestylis. 

l)or. So 1 am, sure, 

Still Cupid’s factor : well, ere long, I see. 

There will be many an heir the more for me. 

Ura, My Bellamore, y' are under good protection , 
The temple gates will close unless I haste. 

Zat4 L>ania, a happy night unto you. 

(/ra. The like to her that pities the distressed 
Amaryllis. 

[Exainf Laurixda, Am\ryllis, Urania. 
Dor, So, so this honey with the very thought 
Has made my mouth so liquonsh, that I must 
Have something to appease the appetite. 

Have at Jocastus’ orchard ^ dainty apples. 

How lovely they look ! Why, these are Dorylas* 
sweethearts. 

Now must I be the princely Oberon, 

And in a royal humour, with the rest 
Of royal fairies attendant, go in state 
To rob an orchar<l I have hid my robes 
On purpose m a hollow tree. Heaven bless me ! 


Enter Claius. 

What Puck, what goblin’s this ? 

Cia, Thrice-sacred valley, 

I kiss thy hallow’d earth ! 

Dor, Another lover : 

Enamour’d of the ground ! 

Cla, Fain would I speak, 
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And ask for Amaryllis, but my fear 
Will not permit me. 

Dor. ’Slid ! I think he takes me 

For Oberon already. 

Cla. Youth, can you tell me 

How I may speak to-night with Amaryllis ? 

Dor. Age, by no means to-night : this night she 
lodges 

With fair Laurinda, old Medorus' daughter. 

Cla. Can you instruct me then how I may meet 
Amyntas ? 

Dor. Who, the madman? Every evening 
He walks abroad into the valley here 
With Thestylis. Farewell, old walking ivy-bush ! 

[EaU Doryl\s. 

CLAIUS SOll4S. 

Cla. I see the smoke stream from the cottage tops; 
The fearful huswife rakes the embers up , 

All hush to bed. Sure, no man will disturb me. 

O blessed valley ’ I, the wretched Claius, 

Salute thy happy soil, I that have liv'd 

Pelted with angry curses in a place 

As homd as my griefs, the L> libcan mountain. 

These sixteen frozen w’lnters there have I 
Been with rude outlaws, living by such sins 
As run o’ th’ score with justice ’gainst my prayers and 
wishes ; 

And when I would have tumbled down a rock, 

Some secret power restrained me. There 1 lately 
heard, 

By a disconsolate pilgrim that sought death. 

That my Amyntas’ wits (ah me were marr’d. 

^Twas not a time to think to save myself, 

When my poor boy was lost. Lost, said I? O 
Phoebus ! 

If there be sovereign power in juice of herbs, 
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And that the teeming earth yield medicinal flowers 
To cure all maladies, 1 have sought the skUl, 

No leaf, no root hath 'scap’d me — I may boast it — 
I have been nature's diligent apothecary. 

Be lucky, my emplaister ! I have temper'd 
The surest receipt the world's garden yields; 
Twould put Orestes in his wits again. 

I know I step upon my death the oracle 
Desires my blood for sacrifice, and Pilumnus 
For his old hate still seeks it , make long stay 
I dare not, only I desire t' apply 
My medicme and be gone. Who’s this I spy? 


SCENE HI. 

Tiiestylis, Amyntas, Mopsus, 

I do remember now that countenance, 

It is my sister Theslyhs, I'll stand close 
T' observe their actions. [Retires 

T/tes. Would to Ceres, 

She would be pleas'd at length to end her anger, 

And pity poor Amyntas * 

Cia» So pray I. 

Amj/t, I have the bravest spaniel in the world, 

Of a sharp scent and iiuick , so-ho-ho * so-ho-ho-ho ! 
Rmgwood, Jowler, Uhitefoot, so-ho-ho! so-ho-ho! 

1 shall be a vrholc kennel of dogs anon. 
Amyn, Juno, Vulcan, Venus ! so-ho-ho * so-ho-ho I 
Mop. Lord, v\hat a heavenly puppy he makes me 
now? 

Amyn. There, lady, there 1 
Mop. Ha ! be there ladydogs as well as ladybirds 
too? 

Amyn. Beauty ! 

Mop, ISlid 1 I was never call’d that name before. 





Thestylisi Amyntas calls me Beauty, 

I prythee, come kiss me. 

TAes» Thus 1 spend my life 

Laughing amidst my tears. 

Amyn. Now, Virtue, Virtue. 

Mop, Is that a dog's name too? would I were 
bang’d 

If I’ll have anything of it for that trick. 

Amyn, Dost thou not scent it yet? Close, close, 
you rogue * 

By Pan, the cur hunts counter. 

Mop O good master * Bow-wow, bow-wow-wow ! 
Amyn. So, now he has’t again. 

What, at a fault, you mongrel ? will you never 
Start me this oracle ? 

Mop. Start an oracle ? 

As if an oracle were a hare ? 

Amyn. So 'tis, 

And scuds away so swift we cannot take it. 

Start me this oracle. 

Mop. Start it whoso will for me, 

For ril not start it. 

Amyn Then unkennel it 

Mop Unkennel it ? 

Amyn. Ay, ’tis a fox, a fox ! 

A cunning, crafty rogue ; nobody knows 
Which way to find him. Ha 1 what scent is this ? 
Dost thou not smell ? 

M^. What? 

Ampn. The meaning of the oracle. 

Unkennel it, or I mil leash thee. 

Mop. Good sir, 

I have no skill in starting or unkennelling. 

But if you’ll have me spring an oracle — ■ 

Ampi And w'ilt thou do it ? spnng me, then, this 
oracle. 

Mop. Ay, that I will ; my skill hes all in bird^ 
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Whose flight I fear I have observ’d so long 
That 1 am metamorphos'd to a spaniel. 

Amyn, Look, how my hawk of understanding soars 
About the partridge oracle 1 — 111 luck ! 

’Tis a retreat again. 

Mop, O, shall I never 

Rid me of this misfortune ! Thanks, good omen ! 

crouf caufs, 

Cras^ crasy she says, to-morrow 'twill be better, 
Blackbird, I thank thee ' 

TTies, Little thinks the wretched Claius now 
How sad a life his poor Amyntas lives ! 

Claius comes forward, 

Cla. Too well, unto his grief 1*11 go unto him, 
And follow him in his humour. [Astde^ You have got 
A dainty spaniel, sir ? 

Amyn, I think the world 

Cannot afford his equal. 

Cla, What breed is he ? 

Amyn, True Spartan, I’ll assure you. 

Cla, Was the sire 

Of the same countr}'? 

Amyn, No, as I remember 

He was an Irish greyhound, but the dam 
Came of Acteon’s brood. 

Cla, As how, I pray? 

Amyn, Why, thus: Mclampus was the sire of 
Lelaps, 

Lclaps to I^gon, l.agon to Ichnobates, 

Ichnobatcs to Pamphagus, and Pamphagus 
To Dorccub, he to Labros, that was sire 
To Oresitrophus, Oresitrophus 
To fleet Thcridamas, Thendamas 
To swift Nebrophonos, Ncbrophonos 
To the quick-no5*d Aellus, he to Dromas, 
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Diomas to Tigris, Tigris to Orybasus, 

Orybasus to Peterelas, he to Nape, 

The dam of Mopsus. 

Mop, So, then, Orybasus 

Was my great-grandfathei. Though I be a dog, 

1 come of a good house. My ancestors 
Were all of noble names past understanding. 

What a brave man's my master ! where learn’d he 
All this mystery.* Now I could find in my heart 
To leave my augury and study heraldry, 

A man, 1 think, may leam’t as well as t’other, 

Yet never fear of growing too wise upon’t 
And then will I record the pedigree 
Of all the dogs i' th' world. O, that I had 
The arms of all our house by th' mother's side ^ 

Cla, Sir, 1 have brave things in a basket for you. 
Give me your dog, and you sh^all have 'em all. 

Atnyn, Take him- 

Mop O heaven ^ and shall I change my master. 
One madman for another ? 

Atnyn, Cur, be quiet, 

1 have said it, and my will shall be a law. 

Mop, O good sir, for Melampus' sake, and Dorceus, 
Lelaps, Ichnobates, Lagon, Melanchetes, 

Labros, Nebrophonos, Orcsitrophus, 

Tigris, Orybasus, Thendamas, 

Aellus, Dromas, Nape, and the rest 
Of all my noble ancestors deceas’d 
Be merciful unto me ! Pity, pity, 

The only hope of all our family. 

Cla, Sir, can he fetch and carry ? 

Atnyn, You shall see him. 

Fetch, sirrah — there — the cur is run away, 

Help me to catch my dog ; you'll bnng, you mongrel ? 


^ Old copies, thu ? N/er sitrre. 
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Mop. Yes^ much ! the birds will not advise me to it 

[Exit. 

Thes, Sylvan, why gaze you on us ? would you frolic 
With poor Am3nitas’ madness ? ’twould ill beseem 
you 

To make our grief your pastime. 

Cla, Not I, by heaven ! 

My joys are counterfeit, my sorrows real 
(I cannot hold from weeping). Ah ^ you know not 
What grief lies here within (Tears, you'll betray me.) 
Give me my eyeful of this noble shepherd ! 

Who hath not heard how he hath chas'd the boar ? 
And how his spear hath torn the paunch of wolves. 
On the bark of every tree his name’s engraven. 

Now planet-stnick, and all that virtue vanish’d. 

T/ies. Thy looks are fierce, thy words bespeak thee 
gentle 

Arnyn. Why, wept he, Thestylis ? 

Thes, I did not mark him, 

Amyn, It was a mote in’s eyes, I’ll kiss it out; 

I'll curl thy shackled locks, and crisp thy hair 
Like the straight-growing cypress , come, let’s put 
Our heads together Thou art more than mortal. 
And shalt expound to Ceres what she asks. 

It IS a gallant Sylvan, Thestj'Iis. 

Cla. I am not skill’d in riddles, no interpreter 
Of divinations, but dare contend 
With any empiric to do a cure, 

Whether the body or the mind be sick. 

That is my stud> . I but cra\ e the leave 
To try the power of art upon this shepherd. 

If Esculapius be propitious to him, 

After the dew of one night’s softer slumbers, 

I dare be bold to say he shall recover. 

Amyn. My dog again ? dost read it in the stars ? 
What a strange man is this ? 

Cia. 


Thy wits, Amyntas, 
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I mean ; cast thy arms in my embraces. ^ 

Speak, careful nymph, how came he thus distracted ? 
Amyn, I, do you mean ? with a very, veiy, very 
mad trick — 

By making verses. 

Cla. Rest, rest, deluded fancy ! 

Thes. There was a time (alas, that e’er it was 1) 
When my poor shepherd fell in love. 

Cla. With whom ? 

Thes, The star of beauty, Pilumnus’ much-admirid 
Urania. 

Cla. O the cross darts of fate > 

Thes. She (sweet nymph) enlodged 

The casket of his love in her own bosom, 

But Ceres set a dowry Out, alas ! 

Would she had asked our flocks, our kids, our groves 
Would she had bid us quench the flames of ^tna 
In Arethusa’s streams, it had been easy— 

We fight with words, and cannot conquer them , 

This her impenous Onipha ask’d and thunder’d — 
Thai which thou hast not, majist not, canst not ha7*e, 
Amyntas, ss the dowry that I erazye* 

To find out her commands he lost himself. 

Cla, Your story’s pitiful ’Tis my profession 
To wander through the earth, and in my travel 
I am inquisitive after the sick to heal ’em ; 

Their cure and kind acceptance is my pay 
You will not fear to lodge me for a night ? 

Thes. We have but homely hospitality. 

Amyn. I’ll feast thee with some venison, brave 
Montano. 

Cia, Thy restitution is my feast, Amyntas ; 

Your curds and chestnuts, and your countiy fare, 

Is bounteous for so mean a guest as I : 

But send for that Urania ; her sweet voice 
Must sing a lullaby to drown his senses, 

And charm soft sleep upon his troubled fancy. 
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rAnd Yore the grey-e/d morn do peep, be confident, 
I'll put the music of his brains in tune. 

You'll call Urania ? 

Tkfs, Doubt not, sir, I will 

Or send my servant Mycon by the Vale. 

Amyn. Come, Sylvan, if the dogs do bark, I’ll brain 
’em. 

We’ll sleep to-night together, and to-morrow 

Cla* Will end (I hope) thy madness, not my sor- 
row 

Amyn. We’ll goa-hunting, so-ho-ho ^ so-ho-ho * 

[^Exeunt 


Enter Mopsus from the orchard. 

Mop, Are the mad dogs gone yet ? 

A little more would have persuaded me 
Into a spaniel , and I may be one. 

For anything I know. Yet, sure, I am not; 
Because (methinks) I speak ; but an this speaking 
Should be but barking now ? if 1 be a dog. 
Heaven send me a better master than the former ! 
Ceres defend me, what strange elves are there ’ 


SCENE IV, 

Enter Dorylas with a hay of Fairies, 

Dor, How like >ou now my grace? is not my 
countenance 

Royal, and full of majesty ? Walk not I 
Like the young Prince of Pigmies ? Ha ! my knaves, 
We'll fill our pockets. Look, look yonder, elves, 
Would not yon apples tempt a better conscience 
Than any we have, to rob an orchard, ha ? 

Fames, hke nymphs with child, must have the things 
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They long for. You sing here a fairy catch 
In that strange tongue 1 taught you, while ourself 
Do climb the trees. Thus princely Oberon 
Ascends his throne of state. 

E/ves, Nos Beata Fauni Proles^ 

Qutbus non est magna moies, 

Quamvts Lunam tnco/amus, 

^orfos scope freqtmifamus, 

Furto cuncta viagis bdla^ 

Furto Dulcior Pueila 
Furto omnia decora. 

Furto poma dulaora. 

Cum mortaUs lecto jacent, 

Nobis poma noctii placenta 
Ilia tanicn sunt ingrata^ 

Nisi furto suit paraia 

JOCASTUS, BroMIUS, 

Joe What divine noise, fraught with immortal har- 
mony, 

Salutes mine ear? 

Bro. Why, this immortal harmony 

Rather salutes your orchard , these young rascals — 
These pescod-shellers, do so cheat my master, 

We cannot have an apple in the orchard, 

But straight some_ fairy longs for’t. Well, if I 
Might have my will, a whij) again should jerk *em 
Into their old mortaht} 

Joe. Dar^st thou, screech-owl, 

With thy rude croaking interrupt their music, 

Whose melody hath made the spheres to lay 
Their heavenly lutes aside, only to listen 
To their more charming notes ? 

Bro. Say what you will, 

I say a cudgel now W'ere excellent music. 
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EIw, Oheron^ descends citus^ 

Ne cogaris hmc invttus. 

Canes audio latrantes, 

Et niortaks vigilantes. 

Joe. Prince Oberon ? I heard his grace's name. 

Bro. O, spy his grace 1 Most noble prince, 

Come down, or I will pelt your grace with stones, 
That I believe your grace was ne'er so pelted 
Since 'twas a grace. 

Dor, Bold mortal, hold thy hand. 

Bro, Immortal thief, come down, or I will fetch 
you. 

Methinks it should impair his grace's honour 
To steal poor mortals* apples. Now have at you * 

Dor Jocastus, we are Oberon, and we thought 
That one so near to us as you in fa\our 
Would not ha\e suffered this profane, rude groom, 
Thus to impair our royalty. 

Joe, Gracious prince, 

The fellow is a fool, and not yet purged 
From his mortality. 

Dor, Did we out of love. 

And our entire affection, of all orchards 
Choose yours, to make it happy by our dances, 

Light airy measures and fantastic rings, 

And you, ingrateful mortal, thus requite us — 

All for one apple ' 

Joe, Villain, th* hast undone me ! 

His grace is much incens’d. 

Dor, You know, Jocastus, 

Our grace have orchards of our own more precious 
Than mortals can have any, and we sent you 
A present of them t'other day. 

Joe, Tis right, 

Your grace's humble ser\'ant must acknowledge it. 

Bro, Some of his own, I am sure. 
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Dor, I must confess 

Their outside looked something like yours indeed ; 
But then the taste more relish’d of eternity, 

The same with Nectar. 

Joe, Your good grace is welcome 

To any things I have. Nay, gentlemen, 

Pray do not you spare neither. 

Elves, Ti-ti-ta-tie. 

Joe, What say these mighty peers, great Oberon ? 
Dor, They cannot speak this language, but in ours 
They thank you, and they say they will have none. 
Elves, Ti-ti-ta-ti, Tititatie 
Joe, What say they now? 

Dor, They do request you now 

To grant them leave to dance a fairy ring 
About your servant, and for his offence 
Pinch him do you the while command the traitor 
Not dare to stir, not once presume to mutter. 

Joe, Traitor (for so Prince Oberon deigns to call 
thee). 

Stir not, nor mutter. 

Bro, To be thus abus’d • 

Joe, Ha ? mutter’st thou ? 

Bro, I have deserved better 

Joe, Still mutter’st thou ? 

Bro, 1 see I must endure it 

Joe, Yet mutter’st thou ? Now, noble lords, begin 
When It shall please your honours. 

Elves, Tititatie. 

Our noble friend permits. 

Elves, Tititatie. 

Do you not, sir ? 

Joe, How, should I say I do ? 

Dor, Tititatie. 

Joe, Tititatie, ray noble lords. 

Elves, Quontam per te violatnur 
Ungues hte experiamur. 
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StoHm dices Hbi datam 

Cutm valde variatam. \Thiy dance. 

J<K. Tititatie to your lordship for this excellent 
music 

Bro. This ’tis to have a coxcomb to one’s master. 
Joe. Still mutter'st thou ? [Exii Bromius. 

Dokvlas /r(^m the tree. Jocastus falls on hts knees. 

Dor. And nse up, Su: Jocastus, our dear knight 
Now hang the hallowed bell about his neck — 

We call It a mellisonant tingle-tangle : 

Indeed a sheep-bell stolen from*s own fat wether — 

\Aside. 

The ensign of his knighthood. Sir Jocastus, 

We call to mind we promised you long since 
The president of our dance’s j>lace, we are now 
Pleas’d to confirm it on you. Give him there 
His staff of dignity. 

Joe. Your grace is pleas’d 

To honour your poor liegeman. 

Dor. Now begone. 

Joe. Parent ell unto your grace, and eke to you : 

Tititatie, my noble lords, farew’elL \Extt Jocastus. 

Dor. Tititatie, my noble fool, farewell : 

Now my nobility and honoured lords, 

Our grace is pleas’d for to part stakes ; here, Jocalo, 
These are your share , these his, and these our grace’s, 
Have we not gull’d him bravely ! see, you rascals, 
These are the ihiits of witty knavery. 

MoPSUS enters barking. 

Dor. Heaven shield Prince Oberon and his honoured 
lords I 

We are betrayed. 

Mop. Bow-wow-won* / 
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Nayi nay, since you have made a sheep of my brother, 
I’ll be a dog to keep him. 

Dok O good Mopsus ! 

Mop, Does not your grace, most low and mighty 
Dorylas, 

Fear whipping now ? 

Dor, Good Mopsus, but conceal us, 

And I will promise by to-morrow night 
To get thee Thestylis. 

Mop, 1 will ask leave 

Of the birds first. An owl ? the bird of night ; 

\An owl $hri€k$. 

That plainly shows that by to-morrow night, 

He may perform his office. 

Dor, And I will. 

Mop Why, then, I will conceal you. But your 
grace 

Must think your grace beholding to me. 

Dor Well, we do. 

Mop, And thank the owl, she stood your friend — 
And for this time, my witty grace, farew'cll. 

Dor, Nay, be not so discourteous Stay and take 
An apple first : you, Jocalo, give him one, 

And you another, and our giace a third. 

Mop, Your grace is liberal : but now I fear 
I am not he that must interpret th’ oracle. 

My brother will prevent me, to my grief. 

I much suspect it, for this Doiydas 
A scarecrow cosen’d him most shamefully,’ 

Which makes me fear he’s a more fool than 1. 

\Exii Mopsus. 

Dor, So, we are clean got off : come, noble 
peers 

Of faery, come attend our royal grace. 

Let’s go and share our fruit with our Queen Mab 
And th’ other daiiymaids, where of this theme 
We will discourse amidst our cakes and cream. 
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Ehes. Cum tot potna haheamus^ 

Triumphos lati jam canamus, 
Faunos ego credam ortos 
Tantum ut frequetiient kortos, 

I domum^ Oberon^ ad ilias 
Qutz nos maneni nunc anciiias. 
Quarum osculmur sinum^ 
Inter pomay laCy et vinuni. 


ACT IV, SCENE 1. 

Mopsus, Thesiylis 

Jifop. I would have you to know, Thestyhs, so I 
would, 

1 am no dog, but mortal flesh and blood. 

As you are. 

T/tes, O, be patient, gentle Mopsus 
Mbp, 'Slid, fetch and carr) ^ 

T/tes» Nay, good sweetheart 

Be not angry. 

AIop Angry ? why, 'twould anger 

A dog indeed to be so us’d. A dog ’ 

I would not use a dog so bid a dog 

That comes of a good house to fetch and carry ! 

Discourteous * let him get dogs of his own, 

For I have got my neck out of the collar. 

Let him unkennel ’s oracles himself 

For Mopsus : if I start or spring him one, 

ril die the dog’s death, and be bang'd. Mad fool ! 

T/ies, But, Mopsus, you may now securely visit 
Me and my house : Amyntas (heaven be prais’d ! ), 

Is now recover’d of his wits again. 

Mbp. How? and grown w'lse I 

TAes. Ceres be prais’d ^ as ever* 
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Mop, Shut up your doors, then ; Carduus Bomdidus^ 
Or dragon water may do good upon him, 

Thes, What mean you, Mopsus ? 

Mop, Mean I ? what mean you 

To invite me to your house, when *tis infected ? 

Thes, Infected! 

Mop, Ay ; Amyntas has the wits, 

And do you think I’ll keep him company? 

Though, as I told you still, I am suspicious 

Jocastus is the man that must 

Thes, Do what ? 

Mop It grieves me to think of iL 
Thes, Out with’t, man. 

Mop, That must interpret I have cause to think 
(With sorrow be it spoken) he will prove 
The verier fool, but let him , yet now my augury 
That never fails me, tells me certainly, 

That I shall have thee, Thestylis, yet ere night 
It was an owl — 


SCENE II. 

Enter to them Claius and Amyntas. 

And see, see, Thestylis * 

Here comes the ivy-bush ; I’ll stand aside, 

For I am most bodily afraid 
Amyn, What deity lives here ? the soul of Phoebus 
Breathes in this powerful man : sure, Esculapius 
Revisits earth again, and in this shape 
Deals health amongst us ^ I before was nothing 
But a brute ^ beast. O, tell me by what relic 
Of heavenly fire have you inspir’d me with 
This better soul of reason * worthy sir, 

If y' are some god (as less I cannot deem you), 
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That, pitying of my miseries, came down 
From heaven to cure me — tell me, that I may 
With sacrifice adore you. 

Mop. Adore him ? 

Are there such ruffian gods in heaven as he, 

Such beggarly deities ? [Asti/e. 

Amyri. If you will conceal it, 

And 1 by ignorance omit to pay 

Those sacred duties that 1 ought, be pleas'd 

To pardon me. 

Mop. Heyday * well, Thestylis, 

You may be glad your house is not infected ; 

He's ten times madder now than e’er he was. 

To deify this rude ill-favour’d Sylvan, 

This fellow with the beard all over. Thestylis, 

I dare not stay , unless my heels maintain 
My safety, I shall turn a dog again. 

[Aside. Exit MoPSUS, 

Cla. I am as you are, mortal ; ’tis my skill 
In physic, and experience in the rare 
Virtue of herbs, that wrought this miracle . 

No divinity or power in me. 

Thes. Amyntas, when shall we requite this kindness? 

Amyn. Never; I w'oukl willingly 
Have sacrific'd unto him , but his modesty * 

Will not permit it. Though he will not suffer us 
T’ adore him as a god, yet we may pay 
A reverence to him as a father. 

Cla. O, those words do touch the quick ' [Aside. 

Amyn. For, if he be 

A father that begot this flesh, this clay, 

What's he to w'hom we ow^e our second birth 
Of soul and reason? Father, I must call you 
By that name Father. 

Cla. Now the floodgate’s open, [Aside. 

And the full stream of tears will issue out : 

Traitors, you will betray me : [To his eyes. 
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Tigs. Sir, why weep you ? 

C/a. To think of this man's father. O, I lov'd 
him 

As dearly as myself (my words and all 
Break out suspicious), has he not a daughter ? 

As I remember well, he said her name was— • 

T/ies. Amaryllis. 

C/a. Yes, I had almost 

Forgot it ; I would fam have seen her too. 

T/ies. You cannot now, because to-night she lodgeth' 
With one Laurinda. 


SCENE III. 

£/!/cr Uraxia 

Amyn O my Urania, welcome • 

Amyntas bids thee so — I, that till now 
Was not Amyntas come, my joy, and meet me, 
Full of our happiness ' 

Ura. Grant, Ceres, now 

My hopes be faithful to me. My Amyntas, 

How cortie your thoughts so settled ? 

Amyn. O Urania * 

Here, here he stands to whom I owe myself, 

And thou owest me • we reverence in our temples 
Marble and brass, Avhose statues serve for nothing 
But to hang cobwebs on O, how much rather 
Should we adore this deity, that bestowed 
Such happiness upon us ! 

Ura. Would wc knew 

How to deserve it * 


^ Old copies, lodg'd. 
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Ob. So you may, Urania, 

If you will grant me one request. 

Ura. Command it. 

Cla. I would entreat you presently to vow 
Virginity to Ceres, that Amyntas 
No more may toil his brain in thinking what 
To give you for a dowry. 

Ura, Sir, I will 

Presently about it : I’ll only first 
Get some unknown disguise 

C/tf. I dare stay here 

No longer , for 1 must be gone, ere yet 
The light betray me. \Aside, 

Ura Happiness attend you 

C/cj. Remember it, Urania 
Amyn. Farewell, father 

[Exami Urania, Amyntas, Thestylis. 


Claius solus , 

Cia, Thus, like a bat or owl, I spend my age 
In night or darkness, as asham’d of day, 

And fearful of the light the sun and I 
Dare never be acquainted. O guilt, guilt ! 

Thou and thy daughter Fear are punishments 
Perpetual, every whistling of the wind 
Doth seem the noise of apprehenders ; shadows 
Affright me more than men. Each step I tread 
Is danger. Life * why to live longer should we 
Not live at all? I hear a noise; false timorous- 
ness, 

Deceive me not. My eyes, instruct me too 
Heaven shield me * 
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SCENE IV. 

Enter to him Alexis and Damon. 

Fain 1 would inquire of them 
For Amaryllis, but if one of these 
Be Damon, I am lost. [Aside. 

Alexis, How early, Damon, do lovers rise ? 

Cla, ’Tis he J 1 hear his name : good mole^ away ! 

Damon No larks so soon, Alexis. 

Alexis He that of us shall have Launnda, Damon, 
Will not be up so soon . ha ^ would you, Damon ? 

Damon. Alexis, no , but if I miss Launnda, 

My sleep shall be eternal. 

Alexis I much wonder the sun so soon can rise * 

Damon, Did he lay his head in fair Launnda's lap, 
We should have but short days. 

Alexis, No summer, Damon. 

Damon, Thetis to her is brown. 

Alexis And he doth rise 

From her to gaze on fair Laurinda's eyes 

Damon, O, now I long to meet our arbitress. 

Alexis On whom depends our only happiness. 

Damon It must be the first virgin that we greet 
From Ceres* temple. 

Alexis, Yes, the first we meet. 

Damon, I hear no noise of any yet that move. 

Alexis, Devotion’s not so early up as love. 

Damon, See how Aurora blushes ! we suppose 
Where Tithon lay to-night. 

Alexis, That modest rose 

He grafted there. 

Damon, 0 heaven I ’tis all I seek, 

To make that colour in Launnda’s cheek. 

Alexis, The virgins now come from the temple. 

Damon, Appeal unto the first. 
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SCENE V, 

The Virgins pass over the stage with wax candles in 
their hands, Amaryllis goes the first; but she is 
stayed by Damon, as unknown to be Amaryllis, 
she being veiled j and having on her head the garland 
that Laurinda took from Damon. 

Chaste, beauteous nymph I 
Ceres so grant your prayers, os you determine 
Justly our cause ' 

Ama, Ceres has heard my prayers, 

For all my morning orisons begg’d no more 
Than one kind word from Damon. 

Damon, Amaryllis ! 

Alexis, That name breathes life and soul to poor 
Alexis. 

Ama The same, — why startle you? you have not 
met 

A poison, Damon 

Damon, Yes, a thousand vipers 

Have stung my soul. 

Alexis, As many joys crown mine 

With happiness. 

Damon, Would I had met this morning 

Infectious vapours, cursing ^ plagues, not thee ! 

No curse but that had power to rum me ! 

Alexis, No other blessing hath preserved me* 

Ama, What should this mean, my Damon? how 
have 1 

Displeas’d you, sweet ? heaven knows it is my prayer, 
More than for heaven, to please you. 

Damon, O my torture ! 

Fly hence as far as hell, and hide thy head 
Lower than darkness ; would thou hadst been acting 
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Incest or murder when thou cam’st to pray, 

Thou hadst in anything sinn'd less than this : 
Unseasonable devotion ! 

Ama, Can it be 

A sin to pray for Damon ? 

Damon, Thou hadst blest ine> 

Hadst thou sat all this while in some dark cell, 
Loading my head with curses. 

Ama, Innocence 

Let[s] me not understand you. 

Damon, I’ll not stand 

To her award , she is a partial judge, 

And will decree unjustly. 

Ama, How ? to Damon ? 

To him she loves so dearly ? 

Damon, That's the reason ; 

She does confess, Alexis, that she loves me, 

That's argument enough against her. 

Afna, Ceres, these obscure passions move me. 
Alexis, I'll instruct you, 

Take here the paper, pen, and ink. 

Ama, Why yet, sir, 

I know no more. 

Alexis, You are to pass your censure, 

Being the first nymph that we have met this morning, 
Which of us two must have the fair Launnda. 

Write your award ; our mutual oaths do bind us 
Not to deny't. 

Damon, 'Tis a mere plot contriv'd 
Betwixt this cursed nymph and you, Alexis. 

Alexis, Damon, you wrong us both, 

Damon, Where did you steal 

This garland ? it was mine. 

Ama, For that I love it, 

Because it once was thine. 

Damon, For that I hate it, 

Cause it is thine j had it been true to me, 
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Methinks, as soon as it had touch’d thy head 
It should have withered. 

Ama, So it would have done, 

Had it not first touch’d yours. Laurmda gave me 
This garland, but ne’er told me of this accident 
Damon, Alexis, you deal false : ’tis a conspiracy 
’Twixt you and her. 

Alexis How can it ? you know, Damon, 

I have not been one moment from your presence. 
Damon, You took your time while I was sleeping. 
Alexis, Neither, 

Nor I nor you could sleep one wink this night ; 

The expectation of this morning trial 
Did keep us both awake. 

Damon, I do not know, 

But there is some trick in’t, and I'll appeal 
From her too partial sentence. 

Alexis, I'll the while 

Go fetch Laurinda : she shall force you stand 
Unto her trial. [Bxil, 

Ama Damon, thy harsh language 

Is more than death unto me. 

Damon, I do charge you to tear the paper, 

And refuse to judge between us. 

Ama, No, I am resolved to write what I determine. 
Damon Now thou hast indeed a time wherein 
Thou ma/st revenge my scorn. Take it, 

But I'll prevent thee. \He strikes her, 

Ama, Welcome, death • 

From him all things are so. Damon, fly hence, 
Thou hast shed blood here m the Sacred Valley ; 
Make haste away, or thou art lost for ever! 

Damon, Thy counsel's good ; no matter whose the 
guilt. [Exit Damon. 

Ama, What was it he said last? — Thou hast 
indeed 

A time wherein thou may’st revenge my scorn I 
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With lovCf DO otherwise : and there thou shalt not 
Prevent me, Damon ; I wHl write. This ink 
Deserves not to record the name of Damon : 

TIs black and ugly : thou thpelf hath furnish'd me 
With that of better colour. 'Tis my blood— 

That’s truly Cupid’s ink. Love ought to write 
Only with that. This paper is too coarse ; 

O, that I had my heart to write it there. 

But so it is already. Would I had 
A parchment made of my own skin, in that 
To write the truth of my affection — 

A wonder to posterity » Hand, make haste 
As my blood does, or 1 shall faint, I fear. 

Ere I have done my story. \Sw 0 ons. 

SCEXE VL 
Enter Dor\las. 

Dor. These milkmaids are the daintiest rogues ; 
they kiss 

As sweet as sillibubs ; surely Oberon 
Lives a delicious life : — ha ^ who lies here? 

A nymph? If 'twere but now in Oberon ’s power 
To steal away her maidenhead as she sleeps ; 

O, 'twould be excellent sport, to see how she 
Would miss It when she wakes ; what misery it is 
To be a boy ^ why could not my good father 
Have got me five years sooner? here had been 
A purchase. Well, 'tis but five years longer, 

And I shall hope to see a merrier world. 

Nobody near, too ! 'Slid, the very thought’s 
Enough to make me roan o' the sudden. Well, 

I'll kiss her, though. 

Ama. O, I faint. 

Dor^ She dreams. 

Now shall I know all secrets. These same women 
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Are given so much to talk when they are awake. 

That they prate sleeping too. 

Ama, My blood congeals 

Within my quill, and I can write no more. 

Dor. Love-letters? she was troubled yesternight 
About inditing , and she dreams on’t now. 

Poor sleepy secretary ! 

Ama. I will fold it up 

And send it— who’s that’s here ? my eyes 
Are dim — ha * Dorylas. 

Dor. Now she dreams she gives it me to cany; 

I half fear 1 use to carry letters in iny sleep, 

Wearying ni>self all night, and that’s the reason 
I am so loth to rise m the morning. 

Ama. Dor} las, cany this letter for me. 

Dor. I thought so. 

That’s all that I can do : carry their letters 
Or run of errands ' well, come fne years hence, 
Theyma} employ me better. [.-/Wc.] Unto whom is it? 
Ama. Unto Laurinda lake it. 

Dor. How, a red letter? 

Ama Say I uish all health to her and Damon ; 
And being not able for to bear my griefs, 

I sought a remedy from mine oun spear, 

And died. 

Dor. How, dead ? O me ! 

See how her blood hath stain’d the holy valley ! 

Well, you ha\c done me wrong to kdl yourself, 

Only to ha\e me sacrific’d on the altar. 

I ne'er deserv ’d U. 

Ama. Fear not, Dorylas. 

Dor. Fearnoltodiesohkeacalf? O Dorylas! O! 
Ama. Oood Dorylas, begone, whilst yet my breath 
Will give me leave to say it was not you. 

Dor. See that y on do, and so farewell. [Bxi/. 
Ama. Farewell I 

How fearful death is unto them whose life 
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Has' any sweetness in it 1 My days have all 
Been so o’erwom with sorrow, that this wound 
Is unto me rather a salve than sore, 

More physic than disease- Whither my journey 
Shall lead me now : through what dark, hideous place : 
Among what monsters, hags, and snake-hair'd furies 
Am I to go, I know not * but my life 
Hath been so spotless, chaste, and innocent, 

My death so undeserv’d, I have no reason 
(If there be gods) but to expect the best ; 

Yet what doth most torment me is the thought 
How long ’twill be ere I again enjoy 
My Damon’s presence. Until then, Klysium 
Will be no place of pleasure , and perchance, 

When he comes thither too, he then may slight me 
As much as now. 'i'hat very fear doth make lliee 
Die, wretched Amaryllis > 

scenp: VII. 

Efthr Clail'S 

Cia, Now- no fear 

Can make me lose the father. Death or danger, 
Threat what you can • I have no heart to go 
Back to the mountains, till my eyes ha\c seen 
My Amaryllis. 

Ama, O, was ever love 

So cross'd as mine ! was ever nymph so wretched 
As Amaryllis ? 

Cla, Ha * I heard the sound 

Of Amai^-Ilis , where’s that blessed creature, 

That owes the name? are you the virgin ? 

Ama. Yes. 

That fatal name is mine ; I shall anon 
Be nothing but the name. 
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Cla. ^ O, speak : what hand» 

What barbarous tiger’s issuCi what curst whelp 
Of bears or lions had the marble heart 
To wound so sweet a nymph ? 

Ama, O, sir, my blood 

Calls none but fortune guilty : 1 by chance 
Stumbled on mine own dart, and hurt myself. 

Cla, Then I have herbs to cure it. Heaven, 1 
thank thee. 

That didst instruct me hither! Still the blood 
Flows like a scarlet torrent, whose quick stream 
Will not be check'd: speak, Amaryllis, quickly! 

What hand this skin^ hath stain'd, upon whose soul 
This blood writes murther , till you see the man 
Before your eyes, that gave the hurt, all hope 
In physic is despair. She will not speak, 

And now the cure grows to the last. Yet here 
1 have a receipt will revu c her spints, 

[Applies a medicine^ and mbs her temples* 
And till the last drop of her blood be clean 
Exhausted from those azure veins, pre5cr\'e her ; 

But then she's lost for ever ! Then, O Ceres, 

If there be any m these groves — men, virgins. 

Beast, bird, or trees, or an> thing detesting 
This horrid fact, reveal it * Sacred grass, 

Whose hallowed green this bloody deed hath stain'd. 
Ask nature for a tongue to name the murtherer ! 
ril to the temple. If this place contain 
Any diMnity, piety, or religion : 

If there be any god at home, or priest, 

Ompha or oracle, shrine or altar, speak 
Who did It : who is guilty of this sin, 

That dyes the earth with blood, and makes the heavens 
Asham’d to stand a witness ? 


^ Old copy, smne* 
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SCENE VIIL 

Enter Pilumnus and Chorymbus. 

Pti, What sad voice 

Disturbs our pious orgies ? 

Char, See, Pilumnus, 

A virgin all in gore. 

PtL Ceres defend us ! 

The Sacred Valley is profan’d. 

C/tor. The place 

So dear to Ceres all defil’d uith blood. 

/V/. By Ceres and her holy Ompha, he 
That did it with his blood shall satisfy 
The goddess’ anger ; is ho by blood offends, 

By his own (sacrific'd) must make amends. 

Cla. I durst presume upon the power of art, 
Did I but know the murtherer. 

PtL Howsoever, 

Tis death to him that did it. 

Chor, S\>eak his name, 

Fair virgin. 

Amyn, O, if it be death to him 
That did it, 1 have not the power to live 
Behind him. 

Chon Who was it, then ? 

Atnyn, Mvself, 

And therefore in my death your law is satisfied, 
The blood and act both mine. 

Chor. It IS not so, 

For had it been by her own hand, my skill 
Could have jireserv’d her life. 

Amyn. It was m}self, 

Or one as dear. 

Cla. Who’s that? 

Amyn. 


ril rather die 
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Thaa name hiin, though it be a name I use 
Oft to repeat, and every repetition 
Is a new soul unto me : ’tis a name 
I have taught the bnds to carol ; every 
Laurel and cedar bears it registered 
Upon his tender bark : it is a name, 

In which is all the life I yet have left, 

A name I long to speak ; yet I had rather 
Die all the several sorts of death truce over 
Than speak it once. 

C/a, 1 charge thee by that duty 

Thou ow’st to me, Amar^lhs — that thou ow’st to me. 
Who gave thee life ’ 

Pi/, What should this mean, Choiymbus ? [Asii/e, 
C/a And by the r\ onib that bare thee, by the breasts 
Of thy dead mother Lalage — 

C/iar, This is strange. 

C/a Conceal him not * in plain, I am thy father — 
Thy father, Amaryllis, that commands thee 
By these grey hairs to tell me. I am Claius. 

Pt/, How, Claius, and so fortunately found? 

C/a, Ay, glut your hate. Pilumnus, let your soul, 
That has so long thirsted to drink my bloc^, 

Sw'ill till my veins are empty, and carouse 
Deep in my heart, till you grow drunk and reel. 

And vomit up the surfeit, that your cruelty 
Quaff'd off With so much pleasure. 1 have stood 
Long like a fatal oak, at which great Jove 
Levels Ins thunder, all m> boughs long since 
Blasted and wither'd , now the trunk falls too \ 
Heaven end thy wrath in me ! < 

Pt/. Blessed be Ceres 1 

What unexpected happiness is here? 

Rejoice, Sicilia's ‘ miserable lovers, i 

Crown all your browrs with roses, and adore 


^ Old copies, Stct/iatis, 
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The dei^ that sent him : he is come 
Whose blood must quench the fire of Ceres’ wrath, 
And kindle more auspicious flames of love 
In every breast 

Cla. Ay, do : I fear not death. 

Let every virgin’s hand, when I am slam, 

Ring me a knell of plaudits : let my dirges 
Be amorous duties, and instead of weepmg 
Dance at my funeral ! ’Tis no grief for me 
To die, to make my countrymen some sport. 

Here’s one in whom 1 only uish to live 
Another age. 

Ama AMiat joy have I to live, 

That ne’er liv'd yet ^ the time that 1 have spent 
Since first I wept, then when I first had entrance 
Into this world, this cold and sorrowful world, 

Was but a scene of sorrow. Wretched I, 

Fatal to both my parents ^ For my birth 
Ruin’d my mother, and hcr^ death my father. 

O tragic life ! I either should have been 
Ne’er born, or ne’er liave died. When I began 
To be, my stn began ; why should it then 
Outlive me * for, though now I cease to be, 

That still continues. Kyes, flow forth apace, 

And be asham’d to see my wound run blood 
Faster than you drop tears. 


Enter Damon. 

See, here he comes, 

His absence never until now I wished. 

Damon* My conscience brings me back ; the feet 
of guilt 

Go slow* and dull ; ’tis hard to run away 
From that we bear about us 1 


^ Old copies, my* 
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eta. The murtheier 

Is in this place ; the issue of her blood 
Is stopped o* th’ sudden. Cruel man, 'tis thou 
Hast done this bloody act that will disgrace 
The story of our nation, and imprint 
So deep a blemish in the age we live in 
For savage barbarism, that eternity 
Shall ne'er ^ear out. Pilumnus, on my knees 
I beg the justice of Sicilian laus 
Against this monster. 

/V/. Claius, *tis your hate 

And old revenge mstnirts you to accuse 
My son — you uould ha\e fellows in your death, 
And to that purpose jou pretend, I know not 
What mysteries of art ' 

Cia. S]>eak, Amar} llis 

Is't not this wolf? 

PtL Say, virgin, was it he ? 

Ama. O, I am angr}' with my blood for stopping. 
This coward ebb against my will betrays me, 

The stream is turn'd , iny eyes run faster now. 

Pit. Can you accuse my son ? 

Artux. By Ceres, no. 

I have no heart to do it . does that face 
Look cruel ? do those eyes sparkle with hate 
Or mahre ? Tell me, father, looks that brow, 

As if It could but frown ? Say, can you think 
'Tis possible Damon should have the heart 
To wound a virgin ? surely barbarous cruelty 
Dwells not in such a breast Mercy and mildness : 
Courtesy, love and sweetness breathe in him : 

Not anger, wrath, or murthcr \ Damon was not 
Fed at a Thracian teat ] Venus did send 
Her doves to nurse him ; and can he be cruel ? 
Whence should he learn so much of barbarism 
As thus to wrong a virgin ? If he wound me, 

^ ris only from his eyes, where love's blind god 
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Whets his pird arrows ; he besides^ you knoW| 
Had never cause to wrong me ; for he knows 
Always 1 lov’d him. Father, do not wrong 
An innocent ; his soul is white and pure. 

'Tis sin to think there lives a sin m him— 

Impiety to accuse him. 

Fil. In his looks 

He carries guilt, whose horror breeds this strange 
And obstinate silence. Shame and his conscience, 
Will not permit him to deny it 

Ama. ’Tis, alas * 

His modest, bashful nature and pure innocence 
That makes him silent ; think you that bright rose 
That buds within his cheek was planted there 
By guilt or shame ^ No, he has alwa)s been 
So unacquainted with all act of sin. 

That but to be suspected strikes him dumb 
With w^ondcr and amazement For, by Ceres 
(I think my oath be lawful), I myself 
Was cause of this. 

Cia, Still I am confident 

Tw'as he. 

FiL It is your envy makes you so. 


SCENE IX. 

Enter Alexis and Laurinda conversing 

Lau. I will, Alexis. 

And so he must, if oaths be any tie. 

Alexis. To lovers they are none: we break those 
bonds 

As easily as threads of silk. A bracelet 
Made of you ' maidens’ hair’s a stronger chain 


* Old copies, 
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Than twenty cobweb oatbs^ which while we breaks 
Venus but laughs ; it must be your persuasion 
That works him to it. 

£au. Alexis,^ you must stand 

To what vou promis’d ; how shall 1 believe 
Those other oaths you swear, if you respect 
This one no better ? It was my device 
To have her judge, was it not Amar>'IIis ? 

How, all in blood I 

Cia, Yes, this unmerciful man 

(If he be man, that can do such a crime) 

Has wounded her. 

Anta. Indeed it was not he. 

/V/. You sec herself frees lum, 

Lau When last we left her, 

She w^as nith Damon. 

Ama. Pray believe her not, 

She speaks it out of anger. I ne’er saw 
Damon to-day before. 

Alexis, And w'hen w-e left 'em. 

He was incens’d. 

Ama, You arc no competent witness ; 

You arc his rival in Laurmda's love 
And speak not truth, but malice. ’Tis a plot 
To ruin innocence. 

Lau, O ungrateful man ! 

The wolf that does devour the breast that nurst it 
Is not so bad as thou. Hear, hear this letter, 

Th' eternal chronicle of afleclion. 

That ought with golden characters to be writ 
In Cupid’s ai^als, will (fuKe man) convince thee 
Of foul ingratitude : you shall hear me read it. 

The Lel/er, 

Laurtnda^ you have put it unto me 
To choose a hushami for you, 2 will be 
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A judge impartial^ upright^ just^ and true^ 

Yd not so much unto myseffasyoun 

Alexis, Now I expect to hear my blessed doom. 
Zau, Alexis well desen^es^ but Damon more: 

I wish you him I wisYd myself before, 

Alexis, O, I am ruin^l in the height of hope ! 

How like the herb celestial is a lover ! 

Now born, now dead again, he buds, sprouts forth, 
Flourishes, ripens, withers in a minute 

Zau, Take hiniy the best of men (hat roer eye 
Bchehly and live with him for whom I die. 

Amaryllis, 

Here look on't 

Damon, Writ with blood ? O, let me kiss 
My bill of accusation * here my name 
Looks, like my soul, all crimson every line, 

Word, syllable, and letter, uear the li\ery 
Of my unnatural action. A mar) ilis, 

That name of all is black, \\ Inch was alone 
Worthy so precious ink, as if disdaining 
The character of cruelty, which the rest 
Were clotWd in • for as if that word alone 
Did wear this mourning colour, to bewail 
The funeral of my virtue, that lies buried 
Here in this living fornb, this moving sepulchre. 

Zau, Know, murtherer, I hate thy bed and thee. 
Unkind, unthankful villain > 

Ama, Nay, Launnda, 

You have bound yourself to stand to my award ; 

The sentence now is past, and }ou must love him ; 

It cannot be revers'd. You are deceiv'd ; 

He is not guilty of this sin, liis love 

To me ; for mine makes him against his conscience 

Seem to confess it, but believe him not. 

Zau, Nor wilt I, he is all falsehood and ingratitude. 
Damon, launnda, you may spare in this harsh 
language 
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To utter your dislike* Had you a beauty 
More than immortal, and a face whose glory 
Far outshined angels, I would make my choice 
Here, and nowhere but here. Her virtue now 
Moves a more noble flame within my breast 
Than e’er your beauty did ; I am enamour'd 
More of her soul than ever yet I doated 
Upon your face. I do confess the fact. 

Pardon me, virtuous maid , for though the action 
Be worthy death, the object most condemns me ! 
Take me to death, Chorynibus. Amaryllis, 

I go to write niy stor^' of repentance 

With the same mk ivlicrcauh thou uTOte before 

The legend of tJiy love, harewcll, farewell ! 

[Exeunt Cuorvmbcs, Damok. 

Pd Launnda and Alexis, do you call 
The shcpheid:> and the virgins of Sicilia 
To see him sacrific’d uhose death must make 
Their loves more fortunate. This day shall be 
Happy to all Sicilians but to me. 

Yet come, thou cursed CUius, the sweet comfort, 
Winch I shall take when my icvengc is done, 

Will something ease the sorrow* for my son. 

Ciit .\marj llib, j)rytiiee, call Amyntas to me, 

And Thcstyilis , I fam would have mine eye 
liehold them once again before 1 die. 

[iwcunt PILC.MXLS, CLAri'S. 

Alexis. Come, my Launuda, through how many 
chances. 

Suspicion^ errors, sorrows, doubts, and fears 
Love leads us to our pleasures! many storms 
Have w'c sail'd through, iny sweet ; but who could fqar 
A tempest that had hope to liarliour lierc ^ 

[£.\eunt Alexis, Lxcrinda. 
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Amaryllis so/a. 

Anta. All^ all but the distressed Amai^Ilis 
Are happy or less wretched. Fair Laurinda 
Is ready for a wedding , old Pilumnus 
Hath lost a son, yet mitigates his gnef 
In Claius* death ; my father Claius dies, 

Yet joys to have the son of his old enemy 
A partner of his sorrows ; my father loses 
Only himself, and Damon, too, no more j 
Amyntas but a father. Only 1 
Have lost all these ; 1 have lost Claius, Damon, 
And myself too, a father with Amyntas, 

And all the rest in Damon, and (which more 
Affects me) I am cause of all Pilumnus 
Had not else lost his son, nor bad Amyntas 
Wept for a father , nor poor Thestylis 
Bewail’d a brother, Damon might have liv’d, 
And Claius, but for me. All circumstances 
Concur to make my miseries complete 
And stfnws pferitet 5 for 1 \ost Tuy iatber 
As soon as 1 had found him, and my Damon 
As soon as 1 had found he lov’d me : thus 
All I can ftnd is loss ' O loo-too wretched, 
Distressed virgin * When they both are dead, 
Visit their ashes, and first weep an hour 
On Claius’ urn, then go and spend another 
At Damon’s, thence again go wet the tomb 
Of thy dead father, and from thence return 
Back to thy lover’s grave : thus spend thy age 
In sorrow ; and, till death do end thy cares. 
Betwixt these two equally share thy tears. 
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ACT V., SCENE L 

The Place of Execution. 

Enter Dorvlas, and a Chorus of swains. 

Dor. Come, neighbours, let’s go see the sacrifice 
Must make you happy lovers : O, 'twill be 
A fortunate season ; Father Corydon, 

You and old mother Ilaucis shall be friends. 

The sheep'hook and the distafT shall shake hands. 
You lovely freeze coats, nothing now but kissing. 
Kissing and culling, culling and kissing. Heyday ! 
In hope it will be one day so with me 
1 am content to live. Now let’s ascend. 

[ 77 / 9 ' places. 


SCENE IL 

Alexis, Lwrinda, Medorus- 

AIcms Now, niy Laurinda, now (O happy now 
Ail lots that stood between my joy and me 
Arc gone and fled. 

Lau, Long, O, too long, Alexis, 

My doubtful fancy waxcred whom to love— 
Damon or you \ in both was happiness, 

But double ha]>pinebS was my single misexy. 

So far d it once, Alexis (for 1 w’cll 
Remember it), w*ith one of my poor ewes, 
Equally mov'd between two tufls of grass : 

This tempting one way, that enticing t'other; 
Now she would this, then that, then this again, 
Until, poor fool (true emblem of her mistress), 
She almost starv’d in choosing which to feed on ; 
At last ($0 heaven pitied the innocent fool) 


z 
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A western gale nipp'd one, which being blasted 
She fed upon the other. 

Alexis. Pretty fool. 

Let's now no more defer our nuptial joys. 

Med. How sweet a folly is this love ! But rash 
youth, Alexis, 

(As youth IS rash) runs indiscreetly on, 

While mature judgment, ripened by experience, 

Stays for love’s season. 

Alexis. Season ? why, can love 

Be ever out of season ? 

Med. Yes, Alexis, 

Nothing's bom ripe; all things at hrst are green. 
A/exis. Lau And suchshall our affection still be seen. 
Med. You are too hasty reapers, that do call 
For sickles in the spring. 

Alexis. love’s harvest shall ; 

(Lovers, you knou) this harvest ought to be 
All the year long. 

Lau. In Cupid's husbandr}', 

Who reaps not in the spring reaps not at all. 

Med. Women indeed too soon begin their fall. 

Yet, till curst Claius die, as now he must, 

Alexis and Launnda, let my counsel 
Assuage the heat of youth , pray, be persuaded 
Awhile for to defer your nuptial bliss. 

'Tis but a while. 

Alexis. A while in love’s an age. 

Lau. Maids in a while grow old. 

Med. Temper loves fire. 

Alexis. Tis but cold love that’s temperate in 
desire. 

Med. Yet, loving pair, stay till a fairer gale ; 

He deserves shipwreck (’iis the mariner’s flout) 

And justly too, that in a storm sets out. 

Lau. I will suppress my flame (O, still it glows I) 
Alexis. And I, but how unwilling, Cupid know 1 
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Mied, Tis well ; now let’s go take our place, to 
see 

For our sad griefs a sadder remedy. [ExmnL 


SCENE III. 

Amyntas, Amaryllis. 

Ama, Yes, it was he : he's in the temple, brother ; 
A place wherein he doth desen'e a shrine, 

Yet 'tis ' to him a prison. Can you gods 
Suffer the place that's reared unto your honours 
Be made so vile a thing ? 

Amyn. Pray, give me entrance ; 

I am not mad (and yet I would I were). 

Am 1 not mad to wish so ^ Let me come 
And see him , sure, y ou had yourself a father, 

Did you not wish to see him, ere he died ? 

If he be dead, we'll only pray awhile. 

And weep; will tears pollute the hallowed Ompha? 
For lac must shed them ; }es, we cannot choose : 
Come, sister, he ^ ill let us , for though Lalage 
Was our sad mother, >et the gods will let us 
Weep for her. Come, come, Amaryllis, come. 

Thiy take tketr places^ 


SCENE IV. 

MOPSUS, JOCASTUS, 

Joe. Brother, arced, what means his gracious 
favour ? 

Mop. It signifies you bear the bell away 
From all his grace’s nobles. 


^ Old copies, It. 
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foc^ Divinely augur’d I 

For this I’ll make thee augur to his grace. 

Mop. Bellwether of knighthood^ you shall bind me 
to you. 

Joe. I’ll have’t no more a sheep-bell ; I am knight 
Of the mellisonant tingle-tangle 
Mop. Sure, one of my progeny ; tell me, gracious 
brother. 

Was this mellisonant tingle-tangle none 
Of old Actaeon’s hounds ? 

Joe. Ignorant mortal ! 

Thou dost not understand the terms of honour. 

Mop. How should I, sir? my trees bear no such 
apples. 

Joe. As mine ? th’ Hesperian fruit are crabs to 
mine. 

Hence came the knighthood, hence. 

Mop. The fame whereof rings loud. 

Joe. We know it. 

Mop. Four such knighthoods more 
Would make an excellent peal. 

Joe. have ’em so. 

Mop. But you must get a squirrel, too. 

Joe. For what ? 

Mop. To ring your knighthoods. 

Joe. I’ll have anything. 

His grace will not deny me. O sweet orchard I 
Mop. To see the fruit that came of such an 
orchard J 

Joe. But shall we not see Claius sacrific’d ? 

Mop. O, by all means. 

Joe. But how deserv’d he death ? 

Mop. No matter for deserving it or no ; 

’Tjs fit he suffer for example’s sake. 

Joe. And not offend ? 

Mop. ’Tis fit he should offend. 

\They take their places. 
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SCENE V. 

PiLUMNUS wM a sacrificing knife^ fire laid on the 
altar , a Priest holding a taper ready to kindle it, 
another Priest pouring water on Claius’ head^ who 
was bound: Chorymbus leading out Damon 
bound. 

Ptl, Sicilians, nature and religion 
Are at contention in me my sad soul 
Divided ’twixt my goddess and my son, 

Would (in her strange distractions) either have me 
Turn parricide or apostate. Awful Ceres, 

For whom 1 feed the fattest of my lambs, 

To whom I send the holiest of my prayers, 

Upon the smoky wings of sweetest myrrh, 

Instruct my doubtful flamen < as I cannot 
Forget I am thy priest ; (for sooner shall 
Our lambs forget to feed, our swains to sing, 

Our bees forget first from the fruitful thyme 
To cull them bags of nectar : everything 
Forget his nature, ere I can forget 
I am thy priest) ; nor can I but remember 
That Damon is my son, yet take him, Ceres ! 

You need not pour water upon his head, 

111 do it with my tears. Ceres, I hope 
Thy anger will not bind the fathers eye 
To look into the bowels of his son. 

I’ll therefore first spill on thy hallowed altar 
This captive’s blood, and then retire myself 
Not to be present at my Damon's death. 

Lest nature might turn rebel to devotion. 


Song. 

Ceres^ to whom we owe that yet 
IVe do not mast and acorns tat : 
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Tlkai didst provide us better meat^ 

The purest flour offlnest wheat 
This blood we spill at thy desire^ 

To kindle and to quench a flre. 

Oj let it quauh thy flame of tre^ 

And kindle mercy more entire^ 

Oj let this guilty blood atone 
For erery poor unlucky one^ 

Nymph or sroatn, whoder do groan 
Under sad loi^ds imperious throne. 

That lore a happier a^e may see 
In thy longdortur'ii Staiy, 
lliat blood which must th' atonement Ar, 
Thus^ goddesSf thus roe pay to thee. 

Enter Amyktas, with Amaryllis. 

Amyn, Stay, stay that impious hand, v^hosc hasty 
zeal 

Thinks murther can appease the go<l{lcss^ \>rath * 

If It be murther must appease her urath, 

What is*t can move her anger ? Do not then, 

Do not pollute her altar, lest it keep 

The crimson stain of blood, and blush for ever 

At this too cruel, ignorant devotion. 

PiL A\oid the madman. 

Amyn Wliy, Pilumnus, why ? 

By the dread Ompha, spare this guilty bloo<I, 

And I'll expound the oracle. 

WTiat fire has yet his blood or qiicnth'd or kindled ? 
Pii, Why, It hath (pienched the sadder flames of 
love, 

And more auspicious fires begin to move. 

Amyn, Where ? in what breast ? No love in all 
Tnnacria 

But under Cupid's sceptre faints and groans 
More now than ever. Thy unfortunate Damon, 
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And more unfortunate Ama^llia stand 
A sad example* Thy Urania 
(O sad, sweet name ^ may with her poor Amyntas 
Witness his tyrannous reign here in Sicilia. 

Turtles grow jealous ; doves are turn’d unchaste ; 

The very pelicans of Trinacrian woods 
Are found unnatural, and thirst the blood 
Of their young brood : alas ' who can believe it ? 
Whom they were w'ont to suckle with their own. 

O wretched season ' bater fruits of love ! 

The very storks with us are parricides * 

Nay, even the senseless trees are sensible 
Of this imperious rage The gentle vine 
('(‘he happy emblem once of happier io\ers), 

That uith such amorous tmnes and close embraces 
Did cling about the lovecMoMiig elm, 

With slacker branches now tails down, and withers. 

W then, to athl more fuel to the flame. 

To pour in oil and sulphur, be to quench it. 

The flame is quench’d Nor are >oii he, Pilumnus, 
That muil exjHJund the oracle • ‘tis a wit, 

Such as mine is (neglected), that must hit 
The goddess' meaning. You the luing oracle 
Of Siciha, the breathing Ompha of the kingdom, 

Will misconceive the goildess , you are wise, 

Skiird m the virtues of all herbs and flowers, 

What makes our ewes can l>est,what kceps^them sound. 
Con tell us all the mysteries of heaven : 

The number, height, and motion of the stars, 

Tis a mad brain, > an intellect you scorn. 

That must unite this riddle. 

/’//. But, 1 know. 

The wrath of Ceres cannot be appeas'd 
But by the blood of Claius. 

^ This reminds ttt» of Bryilen— 

** Great wui are, kure, (o mailoefs near allied '* 
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Amyn, So it is. 

FU. How can that be ? yet his accars’d gore 
Hath not imbru’d the altar. 

Amyn. But his blood 

Hath been already shed in Amarylbs. 

She is his blood ; so is Urania yours^ 

And DSrmon is your blood — Urat is the blood 
The goddess aims at — that must still her ire, 

For her blood hath both r/ucncli'd and kindled fire. 

TV. What hath it quench’d or kindled ? 

Amyn, J.ove ; the fire 

That must be quench'd and kindled — Damon's love 
To his Laurinda, in that blood extinguish'd, 

Is by that powerful blood kindled anew 
To Amar>dhs, now' grown Ins desire : 

Thus Ciaius’ blood hath quench'd and kindled fire. 

AIL Amyntas, Amynta>, Amyntas, Am)ntas! 

PiL And is the fire of Damon kindled 
But to be quench'd again ^ Ceres, a frost 
Dwell on thy altars, ere iny xcal renew 
Religious fires to warm 'em. 

Amyn Sparc these blasphemies ; 

For Damon is acquitted and assoil'd 
Of any trespass. 

FiL How, Amyntas ? speak * 

Thou that hast sav'd a father, save a son ! 

Amyn. Thus. Amarydhs is the sacntice 
The goddess aim'd at , and the blooil of sacrifice 
(As you all know) may lawfully be spilt 
Even in the Holy Vale, and so it was ; 

Besides, your ]>amon is a priest by birth, 

And therefore, by that title, he may s])ill 
The sacrificed Amaryllis’ blood. 

If this interpretation be not true. 

Speak you, Sicilians ; I'll be judg’d by you. 

A/L Amyntas, Amyntas, AmynUs, Amyntas I 
FiL Amyntas, thou hast now made full amends 
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For my Philebas* death. Claia^ all eaiy— 

Envy, the viper of a venomous soul. 

Shall quit my breast This is the man, Sicilians^ 
The man to whom you owe your liberties. 

Go, virgins, and with roses strow his way, 

Crown him with violets and hly wreaths ; 

Cut off your golden tresses, and from them 
Weave him a robe of love. Damon, pay here 
The debt of duty that thou ow'st to me ; 
lienee was tliy second birth. 

Damon, Or hither, rather : 

The balsam of Sicilia flowed from hence ; 

Hence from this scarlet torrent, whose each drop 
Might ransom Cupid, were he captive ta’en. 

Ama, How much owe 1 my Damon, whose blest 
hand 

Made me the public sarnfice * could I shed 
As many drops of l>loo<I, even from the heart, 

As Arethusa drops of water can, 

I would outvy her at the fullest tide; 

That other virgins' Io\ts might happy be, 

AnJ mme, m> JXinmn, be as Weit m thee. 

C/a, (), what a shower of joy falU from mine eyes. 
The now too fortunate Claius ’ my .\myntas, 

My Amarjliis, how shall 1 divide 
My tears and joys betwixt you ? 

PtL Lovers, come; 

Come all with flow’ry chaplets on your brows. 

And singing hymns to Ceres, walk around 
This happy village, to express our glee ; 

This day each yc.ar slull Cupid’s triumphs be. 

Amyn, Still my impossible dowry for Urania 
leaves me unfortunate m the midst of joy ; 

Vet out of piety 1 will here awhile 
(Though blest 1 am not, till she be my bride) 

In public joys lay private griefs aside. 

[Exenni^ cum Choro cantaniium. 
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Jac, And Til go fetch the youngsters of the town, 
The mortal fames and the lasses brown. 

To bring spic’d cakes and ale, to dance and play ; 
Queen Mab herself shall keep it holiday. [JSx//. 

M^op, Ah, Dorylas ! that I could not have th’ wit 
To have been a madman rather than a fool, 

I have lost the credit 
Dor. 'Tis no matter, 

You shall have Thestylis. 

Mop, Shall I, Dorylas ? 

I had as lief interpret her as oracles. 

Dor And here she comes ; give me your quail- 
pipe, 

Hark you [//? whispers in hts ear^ and retires. 

Enter 

Mop, Now, Thestjlis, thou shall mine oracle be, 
Henceforth I will interpret none but thee 
Thes, Why, have the birds fmy Mopsus)counseird so. 
Mop, They say I must, whether jou mil or na 
Thes, How know I that ? 

A/op, The birds cio speak it piain. 

[Don /as with a qua ti pipe. 
Hark, Thestylis the birds say so again. 

Thes, I understand them not. 

Mop, Will you be judg’tl 

By th' next we meet ^ 

Thes, Mopsus, I am content, 

So you will stand unto it as well as I. 

Mop. By Ceres, Thestylis, most willingly. 

Enter Dorylas 

Mop. Ah, Dorylas ! heard y*ou what the birds did 
say? 

Dor. Ay, Mopsus, you arc a happy man to-day. 
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Mop. What said they, boy ? 

Dor. As if you did not know \ 

Mop. But, Thestylis 

Dor. Why, sure, she understands it ; 

Have you to her this language never read ? 

Mop. No, Doiylas, 1 can teach her best in bed. 
Dor. The birds said twice (as you full well do 
know), 

You must have Thestylis, whether she will or no. 

Thos. And I am caught ? Tis no great matter, 
though. 

For this time, Mopsiis, 1 will manr}- thee ; 

The next I wed, by Pan, shall wiser be ^ 

Mop. And have I got thee ? thanks, my witty boy. 
Dor. Hark, Thestylis. the birds do bid you joy. 
Thos. For fooling, Mopsus; now 'lis time, give 
o’er. 

Mop. Madam, 1 may , but will be fool no more. 
Thes. Mad after marriage as a fool before 
For he*s a fool that weds, all wives being bad ; 

And she*s a fool makes not her husband mad. 


SCKNE VI, 


JocASTUS tvfth a momW^ hsmself Maui^tnanan ; 
Bromics thcc'ozcn. 

Dor. Sec, Mo]>sus, sec I here comes jour fairy 
brother, 

Hark you, for one good turn dcscr\-es another. 

D 0 RYI.AS, Morses 

Joe. I did not think there had been such delight 
In any mortal momce ; they do caper 
lake quarter-fames at the least : by my knighthood. 
And by this sweet meilisonant tingle tangle, 
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The ensign of my glory, you shall be 
Of Oberon’s revels. 

Bra. What to do, I pray ? 

To dance away our apples ? 

Joe. Surely, mortal, 

Thou art not fit for any office there. 

Enter Dorylas, like ike King of Fairies^ with 
Mopsus. 

Joe. See, blind mortal, see, 

With what a port, what grace, what majesty 

This princely Oberon comes I Your grace is welcome. 

Dor. A beauteous lady, bright and rare. 

Queen Mab herself is not so fair. 

Joe, Docs your grace take me for a woman, then ? 
Dor. Yes, beauteous virgin , thy each part 
Has shot an arrow through my heart ; 

Thy blazing eye, thy lip so thin : 

Thy azure cheek and crystal chin * 

Thy rainbow brow, with many a rose ; 

Thy sapphire ears and ruby nose : 

All wound my soul O, gentle be, 

Or, lady, you will ruin me. 

Joe. Bromius, what shall I do ? I am no woman : 
If gelding of me will preserve your grace, 

With all my heart. 

Bro, No, master, let him rather 

Steal away all your orchard apples. 

Joe. Ay, and [he] shall, 

Beauteous Queen Mab may lose her longing else. 

Dor. HoVs this ? are you no woman, then ? 

Can such bright beauty live with men ? 

Joe. An't please your grace, I am your knight 
Jocastus. 

Dor. Indeed I thought no man but he 
Could of such perfect beauty be. 
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foe. Cannot your grace distil me to a woman ? 

Dor, I have an herb, they moly call,^ 

Can change thy shape (my sweet) and shall. 

To taste mis moly but agree. 

And thou shalt perfect woman be. 

Joe, With all my heart. Ne’er let me move. 

But I am up to the ears in love. 

But what if 1 do marry thee ? 

Dor, My Queen Jocasta thou shalt be. 

Joe, ^ Sweet moly ! 

Fray, let Bromius have some moly too, 

He’ll make a very pretty waiting-maid. 

Bro. No, indeed, 

Forsooth ; you have ladies enough already. 

Dor, Half your estate then give to me ; 

Else, you being gone, there none will be, 

Whose orchard I dare here frequent. 

Joe, Sweet Oberon, I am content 
Dor, The other half let Mopsus take. 

Joe, And Thestyhs a jointure make. 

Bro, Why, master, are you mad ? 

Joe, Your mistress, sirrah. 

Our grace has said it, and it shall be so. 

Bro, What, will you give away all your estate ? 

Joe, We have enough beside in fairyland. 

You, Thestyhs, shall be our maid-of-honour. 

Thes, I humbly thank your grace. 

Joe, Come, princely Oberon, 

I long to taste this moly : pray, bestow 
The knighthood of the mellisonant tmgle^tangle 
Upon our brother Mopsus ; we will raise 
All of our house to honours. 

Mop, Gracious sister ! 

Joe, I always thought I was bom to be a queen. 
Dor, Come, let us walk, majestic queen, 


' The same employed by Ullysses in the “ Odyssey.” 
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Of fairy mortals to be seen. 

In chairs of pearl thou plac’d shalt be, 

And empresses shall envy thee, 

When they behold upon our throne 
Jocasta with her— -Dorylas. 

AIL Ha, ha, ha ! 

Joe. Am I deceiv’d and cheated, gull’d and fool’d ? 
Mop. Alas, sir I you were born to be a queen. 

Joe. My lands, my livings, and my orchard gone ? 
Dor. Your grace hath said it, and it must be so ! 
Bro, You have enough beside in fairyland ! 

Thes. AVhat would your grace command your maid* 
of-honour ? 

Dor. Well, I restore your lands : only the orchard 
I will reserve for fear Queen Mab should long. 

Mop, Part I’ll restore unto my liberal sister 
In lieu of my great knighthood. 

Dies. Part give I. 

Joe. I am beholding to your liberality. 

Bro, I’ll something give as well as do the rest. 
Take my fool’s coat , for you deserve it best 
Joe. I shall grow wiser. 

Dor. Oberon will be glad on’t 

Thes, I must go call Urania, that she may 
Come vow virginity. \Exit, 


SCENE VII. 

PlLUMNUS, AMYNTAS, ^C. 

Amyn. Ceres, I do thank thee, 

That I am author of this public joy, 

But is it justice (goddess) I alone 

Should have no share in’t ? Every one, I see, 

Is happy but myself, that made them so ; 

And my Urania, that should most be so. 
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I thirst amidst the bowls ; when others sit 
Quaifing off nectar, 1 but hold the cup. 

And stand a sadder Tantalus of love, 

Starving in all this plenty ; Ceres’ demand 
Feeds me with gall ; stretching my doubtful thoughts 
On many thousand racks : 1 would my dowry 
Were all the gold of Tagus, or the ore 
Of bright Pactolus’ channel. But, Urania, 

Tis hid : alasl I know not what it is. 


SCENE VIII. 

Before the Temple of Ceres, 

Enter Thestvlis, wth Urania in the backgroundy 
dressed as a vestal,^ 

My Thestylis, since first the sea-god’s trident 
Did rule the small three-pointed piece of earth 
Of this our conquering soil, it has not been 
A place of so much story as to-day ; 

So full of wonders. O, 'twill serve (my Thestylis) 

For our discourse, w'hen we go fold our ewes : 

Those shepherds, that another day shall keep 
Their kids upon these mountains, shall for ever 
Relate the miracle to their wondering nymphs. 

O my Urania, it will fill their ears 
With admiration. 

Thes, Sir, Urania’s here. 

Amyn, How, in this habit. This (methinks) fits 
not 

A lover, my Urania. 

Ura, Yes, Amyntas, 


^ Old copies read simply, UramOy Thestylis^ but the fomer 
does not come on at first. 
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This habit well befits a virgin’s life. 

For since my dowry never can be paid| 

Thus for thy sake I’ll live and die a maid. 

Amyn, O, is it just, so fair a one as you 
Should vow virginity ? must the sacred womb 
Of my Urania, fit to have brought forth 
A fruitful race of gods, be ever barren, 

Never expect Lucma? shall this beauly 
Live but one age? how cursed our posterity. 

That shall have no Uranias ^ can one tomb 
Contain all goodness ? Ceres, rather blast 
The com thou gav’st us : let the earth grow barren 
These trees and flowers wither eternally • 

Let our ploughs toil in vain, and let there be 
No more a han*est ! every loss is small, 

Yea, though the Phoenix-self should burn to ashes, 
And ne’er revive again. But let there be 
Some more Uranias 

Enter Pilumnus. 

Pit. It IS necessity. 

We must obey. [Aside. 

Amyn. But yet, Urania, 

I hope we may sometimes come pray together, 

’Tis not profane, and midst our sacred orisons 
Change a chaste kiss or two ; or shall I too 
Turn virgin with thee. But I fool myself ; 

The gods intend to cross us, and in vain 
We strive (Urania) to cross them again. 

Urania kneeling before the Ompha. 

Ura. Great Ceres, for thy daughter Proserpine's 
sake 

(Ravish’d by Pluto from Sicilian plains 
To reign with him Queen of Elysian shades), 
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Accept the sacrifice of a virgin ; for 
It is thy picture*— thine, by whom the' earth 
And everything grows fruithil, to have me 
Be ever barren : thy impossible dowry 
Makes me despair to be Amyntas’ bride, 

Therefore that cold chaste snow, that never should 
Have melted but betwixt his amorous arms, 

I vow unto thy cloister (awful goddess ') 

Almighty Ceres, is not this life holy £cAa, Folly. 
Better than live in an unhappy love ? 

Echo Happy lot*€. 

Be judge, yc woods, and let Axxiyntas speak. 

Echo Amynlas speak, 
PiL The goddess is well pleas’d ; she deigns to 
answer 

By gracious echoes. Go, Anij ntas speak. 

Amyn, Why, \vill she answer me before Urania ? 
No, 'twas the music of her angel’s voice, 

Whose heavenly accents w ith such charming notes 
Ravish’d the goddess’ ears, shS could not choose 
But bear a part in that harmonious song — 

Yet if she will afiei such melody 
Endure to hear the harsh Amyntas speak. 

Eiho, Amyntas speak. 

When wilt thou think my toimcnts are enou’ ^ 

Echo Now, 

Alas, how is it possible I should hope it ? 

Echo, Hope it. 

How shall I pay the dowTy, that >ou ask me? 

Echo, Ask me. 

I ask a dowr}' to be made a husband 

Echo, A husband. 

Answer directly to what I said last 

Echo, What I said last. 
A husband, Ceres ? AVhy, is that the guess ? 

Echo. Yes, 

** That which I have not, may not, cannot have,” 
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1 have not, may not, cannot have a husband 
’Tis true I am a man, nor would I change 
My sex to be the empress of the world 
Urania, take thy dowry; 'tis myself — 

A husband ; take it 

Ura. Tis the richest dowry 
That e’er my most ambitious prayers could beg t 
But I will bring a portion, my Amyntas, 

Shall equal it, if it can equaird be : 

“That which I have not, may not, cannot have,” 
Shall be thy portion . *tis a wife, Amyntas, 

Amyn Should greater queens woo me m all their 
pnde, 

And in their laps bring me the wealth of worlds, 

I should prefer this portion for the best* 

Thanks, Ceres, that hath made us both be blest. 

Echo. Be blest 

Cla. Pilumniis, let us now grow young again, 

And like two trees, robb’d of their leafy boughs 
By winter, age, and Boreas* keener breath. 

Sprout forth and bud again. This spring of joy 
Cuts forty years away from the grey sum, 

Once more in triumph let us walk the village. 

PiL But first I will entreat this company 
To deign to take part in this ])ubhc joy. 
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All loves arc happy , none with us there be, 

Now sick of coyness or inconstancy. 

The wealthy sums of kisses do amount 
To greater scores than cunous art can count. 

Each eye is fix'd upon his mistress’ face. 

And every arm is lock'd in some embrace ; 

Each cheek is dimpled; every hp doth smile 
Such happiness 1 wish this blessed isle, 

This little world of lovers, and, lest you 
ShouUl think this bliss no real joys nor true, 

Would every lady in this orb might see 
Their loves as happy as we say they be * 

And for you gentle youths, whose tender hearts 
Are not shot-proof 'gainst love and Cupid’s darts, 
These are my payers {1 wouW those prayers were 
charms) 

That each had here his mistress in his arms. 

True lovers (for 'tis truth gives love delight), 

To you our Author only means to write. 

If he have pleas'd (as yet he doubtful stands) 

For his applause clap lips instead of hands. 

He begs nor bays, nor ivy— only this, 

Seal his wish'd plaudit with an amorous kiss. 

\jExamt CantanfeSf 




HEY FOR HONESTY. 



EDITION, 


nXovro^^X/t^a UKovroyafila, A Pleasant Comtdte^ EntUuled 
Hey for Honesty^ Down with Knavery, Translated out of 
Aristophanes hts Plntusy by Tho Randolph, Augfnented and 
Publtshed by F J, 

Dttfs Fahula sum saUs su^f^ue 
At Pauper satis ct su/t r Poeia 

London^ Pfin/ed t/t the Ynir 1651 40 Pnntid in /hv 

columns. 

Not in the collected editions, from uhich it may have iK'cn 
excluded accidentally, or in consequence of a feeling that it \^as 
the result of di\ ided authorslnp 
This sery scarce and curious adaptation (for translation it is 
not) uas, like nearly the \vholc of Kandulplfs uorks, a posthu- 
mous book, and seems cither to ha\e been left in an incomplete 
state, or to have recci\cl additional touOiC'* from the editor, 
F J[aques 

The volume was csidcntly publidicd )»j T J —whoc\cr ho 
was— With the name of the dedicatee left blank, in onlcr that 
each copy might be filled up with a different name, and a ]«e- 
sentation fee obtained, but in that liert U'tcd none ha', been 
inserted. 

Lamb has giscn a specimen of this puce in his ‘M stracls 
from the Garrick I’liys ” Some aulhonius, who cannot have 
read *‘IIey for Honesty,” dtsciibe it as little nmrt than a 
translation fiom Aristophanes, whctcas, in tiiith, it is an 
original production, with nothing but the name of the ancient 
Greek poet and his satire put m the forefront. It is, like all 
Randolph’s wntings, brimful of fun, fine animal spirits, masterly 
talent, scholarship, and serviceable allusions The last are 
always very curious, but are such as very seldom require ex- 
planation, as they are found so oAen m our early writers The 
mention of Pencles, Sir John Oldcastle, Sir John Falstaflf, the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father, and Shakespeare himself, aie 
interesting. ^ 



TO THE TRULY VIRTUOUS AND 
ACCOMPLISHED GENT 
[Name left blaftk,^ 

The publisher of this Comedy wishes health and 
happiness ri'erlasting. 


Norlk Gentleman, — 

TT >nas the happiness of niy stars, to have known 
^ )0U long ago, as the \cry eje of our garden of 

England , all winch both admire and love you ; and 
It IS the height of my ambition, to salute your hands, 
that love honesty, with the comedical advancement 
of honest} I am confident, wlut Aristophanes 
and his translator have pencilled in this kind, you 
love to own, though drawn out m a weak sciography. 
Hut you had rather sec it performed m men’s lives, than 
personated on the stage ; rather represented m action, 
than acted in speculaiiv e representations. I crave your 
courteous patronage, sufficient panoply even against 
envy itself. I prostrate it to >oiir judicious test (at 
vacant hours) to approve of, and of myself too, who 
am your humble sonant and admirer, F. 

* These initials 1 fail to identify , but iii the British Museum 
IS an unpublished play called *'Thc Queen of Corsica/’ 1642, 
by Francis Jaques. 



THE PREFACE TO THE READER 


Reader, — 

'^HIS IS a pleasant coiiieil), though some may 
judge it satirical. 'Tis the more like Aristo- 
phanes the father : besides, if it be biting, ’tis a 
biting age we live in. Then biting for biting. Again, 
Tom Randal, the adopted son of Ben Jonson, being 
the translator hereof, followed his father’s steps ; they 
both of them lo^ed sack and harmless mirth, and 
here they show it , and I (that know myself) am not 
averse from it neither. This I thought good to 
acquaint thee with. Farewell Thine, F I. 



To his worthy Friend F. y,, on the setting 
forth of this excellent Comedy. 

T O join things so divided in this age, 

Sho\\s thy rare masterpiece of wit right sage 
Out of th’ Athenian Sea to draw it forth, 
Commends not only learned skill, but worth. 

I mean both honesty and wealth so rare 
Do these two planets in conjunction share 
Of one man’s breast Their divers aspects shine 
Malign (like Saturn) in sextile or trine. 

To each ingenuous soul 1 know, our nation 
Would fain obscure this luminous constellation . 
But thou hast rescued it, and set it free 
In the bright orb of ingenuity. 

Go on, brave soul * let each heroic spirit 
Know ’tis allied to riches as by merit 
Vindicate them . while muckwonn<minded men 
Feel the sharp dint of thy incensed pen. 

Doom them to dunghills \ and thy potent scorn 
Not lend them hose to put on head or horn ! 



THE ARGUMENT OR SUBJECT OF THE 
COMEDY. 


C HREMYLUS, an honest decayed gentleman, 
willing to become rich, repaireth to the oracle 
of Apollo to inquire how he might compass his design. 
The oracle enjoineth him to follow that man vihom 
he first met with, and never part from his company. 
The man he met is the old blind God of Wealth dis- 
guised After this, Chremylus calleth his poor (but 
honest) neighbours to partake of his happiness, 'I'he 
honest party rejoice at the news ; rascals only and 
vicious persons are discontented. Plutus is led to 
the Temple of Esculapius, by whose art and help he 
recovereth his eyesight. At this knaves are even mad, 
they murmur and complain exceedingly Likewise 
the Goddess Poverty, that aforetime had great power 
m the land, complaineth that her sceptre is almost 
broken to pieces , thereupon she raiseth wars, but is 
routed \ she also is vanquished m disputation of the 
necessity of poverty. Knaves again salute the Weep- 
ing-cross,^ as well as Penniless-bench Nay, the Pope 
himself is even starved Lastly, to vex them more, 
the God of Wealth is introduced, married to Honesty. 


* A common metonym for repentance. bee IlazlUt’s 

“Proverbs,* ** 1869, p 178. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Enter Aristophanes and Translator. 

Artsi. *n» upyaKsov s6h S ZiZ xai 6soi, 

^oj}.ov ytvsOctt traffu^oovoZvrog ditfTcrou. 

Tran Now a bols on }Our cafla^ffcvo^i'ro; deff^rCrou^ 
You Master if }ou come here with your ZcS 

xai ril take your A?^a/eon Tragfna on the cox- 
comb. 

Arist Honest rogue! Now, in the name of for- 
tune, how tlid I meet Ihce here ? And how do all 
the mad boys in London^ clerks, infonners, solicitors, 
and some poor honest Cavaliers ^ 

Trtw, Out upon thee, devil, thou art come from 
hell, and I see all our doings is known there. Is't 
possible? Well, I perceive all things will have their 
place Faith, to tell thee, Goldsmiths’ Hall is dam- 
nable rich ; and informers will have the de\il and all. 
Honest Cavaliers are know n by their threadbare 
clothes. But pr)^thee, Aristophanes, how hast thou 
done this two thousand years? How do all the jovial 
elders in Athens? Have >ou a good cup of sack at 
the Pegasus still ? Come, here’s to thee m the Attic 
dialect, / a cup of canary m a black pot : remem- 
bering the merry wench at the Centaur Her nose is 
as sharp as the Excise. But fie upon thee for an ass ! 
dost thou come to speak Hebrew-Greek at London ? 
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Why, three-quarters of the city are Roundheads, man, 
that of all the languages of ^bylon think it a heresy 
to understand any but their native English.^ The 
schools of Latin and Greek have a long vacation : if 
thou wilt please um, thou must needs speak Enghsh ; 
and lUl give thee t’other pottle for thy pains, too. 

Arist Thou mayest command me anything, my 
little poetical Fury ? But which of my comedies do 
you think fittest ? What, my Equitcs ? 

Tran, What, thy Troopers? No, we have enough 
of them already 

Anst. IMiat then ? my Vespev ? my witty Wasps / 

Tran, No, no, my merry Greek, lake heed, my wit 
of the world ^ this is no age for wasps ; ’tis a danger- 
ous touchy age, and will not endure the stinging. 

Arist Why, then, )OU shall ha\c Plutus , ’tis a 
golden comedy, fit to be acted in Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
if the company will be round about it But I must 
request the audience to forbear their censures till they 
understand me. [IJc retires a tittle. 

Enter Ghosi 01 Cleon. 

Arist, Blessing on me, what’s here ^ What ghost 
is this ! Has he commuted adultery in his grave, 
that he comes to take penance in a white sheet ? 
It looks like Cleon. 

Cteon, Is’t not enough that I have been the laughter 
Of Grecian stages, and the scorn of Athens , 

But British Isle, sever’d from all the world. 

Must know my shame ? shall the ridiculous age 
Make only Cleon subject of their sports ? 

Time was, when Athens felt my great commands ; 
When at a sitting I could breathe out taxes, 

Could reach a provmce; and with stretch’d-out justice 
Crush the malignant party into air, 

That only fed &em like chameleons ! 
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And good onough — while my own fat corpusculum 
Was stufif’d widi dainties ; while the boorish peasants 
Did bow to save sequestering ; and the parsons 
Devoutly pray’d to get a benefice. 

Whom I transmitted to pluralities * 

Only with caution, that they should not have 
More than some synod-men, Aristophanes, 

That wicked Cavalier, I outcd him 

For a malignant sermon 'gainst my worship, 

Some twenty }ears now since, lie was a grater 
Upon his tithes too, and read common prayer. 

But you, poor cobbler of his wretched wit, 

Translator of his scofis ^ what hath old Cleon 
Deser\xd of you, thus to incense your brain — 

Your broker’s brain, your wit at second-hand^ 

’Tis true, I was a tanner • what of that ? 

Yet (by my ^ exed soul) dare but to laugh, 

1*11 make the Furies sequester thy noddle, 

And Radamanth my clerk shall have a warrant 
To plunder all delinquents dare look w'an, 

In scorn of Cleon, the committee-man. 

ArtsL O sir, your office is disbanded. Foh, now 
I smell a tanner* Why, sir, who scrapes }our hides 
in hell, while >ou are on this side Acheron^ If you 
make not speedy return, the devil ill ivant leather to 
make (Facus a pair of boots. Get you to Tamworth, 
to Tamwoiih * 

Cleon. You arch malignant bufTon, scoffing Royalist, 
Fennor of Greece,- Tarkon of Athens, how darest 
thou 

Flout at the well affected, and scoff those men 


^ An allusion to the oKl legendary ballad of **Thc King and 
the Tanner of Tamworth,*’ pnnted m llazlitt’s “Popular 
Poetry.*’ 

* This 18 a reference to William Fennoi, the literary antago- 
nist of Taylor the water-poet 
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Upon whose shoulders all the commonwealth 
And safety of Athenians remains ? 

ArtsL The commonwealth on thy shoulders ? 
Prythee, persuade me that Atlas was a tanner ! 
Come, brother, let's conjure him away. 

Al bopctan marpse hursdlldon anculokeUes. 

Tran, Gamophilcssi dramita coakmon haimaiopan- 
ten. 

Ansi, De tote paphlagonon men apoUutia fu scoro- 
dalme, 

Tran, Coiliopolcsi de theos mega kudos opazet 
Arisf Ait on me poloin aliantas maiion helooniat 

[Exeunt Cleon and ARiSTorHANEs 

Manet Translator et prohgizat. 

The Attic honey-tongue of Athens here 
Invites >ou to his Hybla , and his cheer 
Deser\'eth honest guests. Spare my expressing 
An English cook hath spoiled it in the dressing 
And therefore some that sit with mustard looks, 

May say, God sent us meat, the devil cooks, ^ 

I know you cannot banquet at the board 
With such coarse country tiands we afford. 

No dainty females, ladies of the court, 

No pretty imps, but clowns to make you sport. 

Here’s sequestrators and a rabble crew 
From Goldsmiths* Hall, and Haberdashers, too ; 
Excisemen, peepers, and informing sharks, 

Brave home-spun people, with committees’ clerks. 

If you have curious palates, you may fast; 

We bring no cates for any serious taste. 

Our homely rustic Grecian poet’s birth 
Cares not to make his circle flow with mirth. 

Else, had I Morpheus’ wand to charm your sight, 


* A proverb. 
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I’d close your eyes with slumber^ that you might 
Not feed you (though with witches* seeming fare), 
While these poor follies personated are* 

For great is now this paper-tribulation, 

Bad in itself, made worse by expectation. 

It might have pleased the poet, had it been done 
In some old rotten bam at Islington ; 

Where tables clapp’d together might have been 
A stage well-fitting such a worthy scene. 

We meant it but a show \ if more it be, 

Your kind acceptance christens it Comedy 
Be this your judgment then. O, censure it 
As the poor ran) of a Grcecian wit * 

The whilst we’ll act, and still your servants be, 
With the engagements of our hand and knee 



THE ACTORS NAMES. 


Plutus, the God of Wealth 
Chremylus, an honest decayed gentlcmanj 
Cariov, his servant. 

Blepsiuemus, friend to Chremylus 
Scrape-ale, 1 

cIoifl’oiF, ^ four country swams 

I)LLL-PAi^ a son to Scrape-all. 

Chremyla, uifo to Chremylus. 

Hosest\, daughter to a senvener, 

Ci ip-Latin, a poor ciuate. 
a nch parv>n 

Plnia-pj-nmllss, Godde^'* of Po\erty 
Caradoc, \ 

Tl RMUOK, ) 

Merci Rivs, God of Theft 
Goggle, an Am>terdam-man 
Ne\ 1- K'GOOi), a sequestrator 
Ji:piier*s Vicar, the Pope 
Boy, servant to Goggle 
Nfamas, a young gallant. 

Am s, an old woman 
Aristophanes, the poet. 

TRANSLATt)R, 1 K 
A crew of I'lnkeis, &c. 

Ghost of Cllon. 


The .Scene, London 


I Chremylus is one of the dramatu ^rsona in the "Jeilouf Lovers, 
see pL 68. 




Hey for Honesty , Down with 
Knavery. 


AC r I , SCENE r 

Enter Pi vrrs, stnmbltu;^ on the stage, after him^ 
CHUi-M\Lbs and Carion. 

Car. BONNV Jose, and the rest of the boon 
gods that dwell in the tippling-house 
of Olympus, there be metals and hard things in the 
world, but nothing so hard as to be bound prentice 
in bedlam, and have a fool to one’s master < my 
very livery is fare<l nith his nor^hip’s foolery. Our 
condition is misciable , for if our masters but dine at 
the ordinary of mischief, the poor serMngman is sure 
to be fed w iih the scraps of misfortune We must 
share of our master’s misery , we are but tenants, they 
will not let us be freeholders to the petty lordships of 
our corpusculous fortune. Damnable fortune ^ how 
fatally hast thou sold the tenure of us to him that 
will pay us our wages ' 'Tis very true that I tell you. 
And now see the perverse effects of all. O, how I 
could cuff Apollo ! 1 have a quarrel to Apollo, that 

wry-legged; riddling, fiddling god, that snorts out oracles 
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from his gilded brundlet They say this same gaffer 
Phcebus IS a good mountebank and an excellent 
musician. But a deuce on him, it does not seem so ; 
he has sent my master home so sick of melancholy, that 
I dare swear this scurvy Tom Piper of Delphos did 
not play him so much as one fit of mirth, nor a jig or 
Sellinger's round. And now see how he follows a 
blind puppy 1 ' th’ tail, contrary to law or reason. 
For we, that have our eyes, should lead, not follow 
the blind. The very dog in the Chronicles, that had 
his eyes, stood upon his royal prerogative, of going 
before the blind beggar of 13ednal Green. Nor can 
he be content to do it himself, but he must take me, 
too, guilty of the same ignorance. If I but ask him 
a question, he hath not so much manners as my gran^ 
nam's sow ; I cannot get him to grunt me an answer. 
Yet I cannot choose but speak ; though my hedge 
of teeth ivere a quickset, my tongue would through. 
You, sir, that say you are my master, if >ou do not 
tell me why we follow this blundering guide, be sure 
I will nevci leave vexing and tormenting you. You 
shall tell me, that } ou shall 

Chretn. O, the age we live in » Sirrah quintes- 
sence of impudence ’ to what a fine jiass arc you 
arrived ? 

Car, Nay, *tis e’en so, sir Your sword and-buck- 
ler man must take the ^\it upon him for once. 

Chretn, But if you do not learn jour distince 
better, look, is not here a crab-tree cudgel ? beware 
of Weeping-Cross. 

Car, Master, I am privileged. Do you see ray 
feather? So long as I wear this, 'tis Shrove Tuesday 
with us prentices, perpetual Shrove Tuesday. 

Chrem, But if I take off your feather, then we shall 
have you presently crestfallen, and then my crab-tree 
tutor here may read a lecture of ethics to your saucy 
shoulders. 
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Can Why, and if it do, sir, you shall find that I 
have as valiant shoulders as another man. Come, 
exercise your cudgel : you masters are like Roman 
magistrates, you have rods of authority. Yet try, see 
whether you or 1 will be first weary. Come, you 
trifle ; all the cudgels in Chnstendoni, Kent, or New 
England, shall never make me quiet, till you show 
me who this is we follow. Why, sweet honey, sugar, 
cinnamon, delicate master, if I did not wish you well, 
do you think 1 would be so inquisitive? In dud, la, 
you must tell me, and I shall be satisfied. 

Chrew» A\’'cll, I have not the power to conceal [from] 
thee any longer ; for of all my servants, thou art so 
trusty, true-hearted, faitliful, and honest, that I dare 
s\\ ear there is not an arranter thief amongst 'um \Aside* 

Car, Now hca\cn bless your worship* I have 
always had your worship’s commendations* pray 
Jove I ma) deserve it * Proceed, good sir. 

Chrem Well, thus it is. In the days of my folly 
I was a just, precise, and honest man. 

Car, *T\\as in the clajs of your folly you were a 
precisian , I myself was almost half a one once, but 
I am converted 

Chrem, Well, being honest, I was, by natural con- 
sequence, very poor. 

Car, Who knew* not that? though I know not 
W'hat your honesty w as, ) ct 1 am sure, there is never 
a gut in my belly but ma} swear for your poverty. 
Nay, and you had no more wit than to be honest in 
this wise age, ’iwere pity that you should live and die 
a beggar. 

Chrem, Put others, such as your demure 
cheaters 

Car, That have the true goggle of Amster- 
dam — 

Chrem, With some corrupted law-gowns, Ployden’s 
pupils 
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Car, That can plead on both sides for fees— — 
Chretn, With round headed citizens and cuckolds. 
Car, Ay, sir, and townsmen. 

Chrem, These, I say, grew rich the while. 

Car, Damnable rich. Faith, master, such mir- 
acles have not ceased in these days 1 have known 
many in these times have grown rich out of a poor 
estate, the devil knows how, not I. 

Chrem Therefore I repaired to Delphos to ask 
counsel of Apollo, because I saw myself almost 
arrived at Gravesend, to know if I should bring up 
my son suitable to the thriving trades of this age we 
live in, namely, to be a seijuestrator, or pettifogger, 
or informer, or flatterer, or belonging to knights o' 
th' post, or a committee-man’s clerk, or some such 
excellent rascal, clothing himself from top to toe in 
knavery, without a welt or gard of goodness about 
him. For I see, as the times go now, such thriving 
education will be the richest portion I can leave 
him. 

Car Ay, sir, leave but your son the legacy of 
dishonesty, and I will warrant him he shall out-thrivc 
all Westminster Hall, and all — 

To your demand what did Don Phabus mutter f 
What answer ihrou^t^h hts hiurely^arland flutter t 
Chrem, You shall hear. He bid me, in plain 
terms, whomsoever I first met withal, him I should 
follow, and never leave his company till he came 
home. 

Car, And was this piece of darkness the first you 
met with? Now, in my conscience, he w'as begot at 
midnight, goodman midnight, and retains the (piality 
of the season. None to meet but bhndman-buff, 
that winks at all faults ! 

Chrem, This is the very man 
Car, Troth, and he may tell you your fortune, 
gipsy-like, and all out of your pockets, toa He may 
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show you your destiny. He looks like one of the 
blind whelps of my old lady Chance. Ha, ha, ha ^ 
Master, though you be bom to lands, 1 see a poor 
servingman may have as large mhentance of wit as 
a justice of peace. Why, and't please your ignorance, 
any man of brains might easily understand the god’s 
meaning, why, he bids you bring up )Our son to 
claim the grand charter of the city, namely, to be as 
arrant a knave as his countrymen Tor truly — 

A blind man may scc^ thou\^h he nn er see more. 

That the to be homst is the 7vay to be poor, 
Chiem The oracle doth not tend that nay , there 
}» some greater tn)ster) in it, if this oI<l Cu]>id uould 
but tell us who he is Come, let's follow him close; 
perchance \\c nin\ find out some other meaning. 

Car, On other nuantn^i^, /dthante, 7oe may piUh ; 

Thu u the Tlui v to be 7oear}\ though not to be 
rith, \^MiiSic h xaint ambo. 


SCKNK II 

hnta CiiRtMMi's, CakiuN To than Pli ics. 

Caf Master, wc ha\e run a terrible long wild- 
goosc chase after this blind beetle For ni\ part, I 
sweat ever)* inth of me , one drop fetches another. 
As for mv shoes, )ou must needs give me a new pair. 
'I'heir ungodly soles are e’en ready to depart ; they 
aregi\ing up the ghost And )et we walk like the 
emblem of silence ; we ha>o not put our blind gentle- 
man-usher to any intcrrogalones. You, sir, Homer 
the second ! first I command you in fair terms tell us 
who you are; if commands will not scr\e my turn, 
my cudgel shall entreat you. 
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Chrem. You were best tell us quickly, too. 

Piu, I tell you, the devil take you. 

Car. Do you hear what he says, master? The 
good old gentleman bids your worship good mor- 
row. 

Chretn, He speaks to thee, tliat asked him so clown- 
ishly. Sir, if you like the behaviour of a civil gentle- 
man, do me in courtesy the favour as to tell me who 
you are ? 

Phi, Why, all the devils m hell, and as many more, 
confound thee too ' 

Car, Nay, nay, take him to you, master : keep 
your Apollo's oracle to } ourself, 1 have no share m 

It. 

Chf€m Now, if thou iloest not tell me, by Ceres, 
I will use thee like a villain, as thou art 

Plu, Good gentlemen, let me be beholding to you 
for one infinite favour. 

Chrem What’s that ^ 

Piu, ^^'hy, to let me be nd of your company. 

Car Master, be ruled by a wiser man than your- 
self for once, and folluw my counsel Lei us take 
this same old A])pius, that has lost the use of his 
natural spectacles, and carry him to the top of the 
castle-hill, and there lca\e him to tumble down and 
break his neck ere he come to the bottom. 

Chrem Let it be quickly, then. 

Car. Ay, and then a\c’ 11 leave him to be hanged 
the next assizes, for being accessory to his own 
death. 

Plu. Nay, good merciful gentlemen ! 

Car. AV^ill you tell us then, you owl ? 

Chrem, You bird of the night, will you tell us ? 

Plu, I will never tell you ; for if you but once 
know who I am, ten thousand to one, but you will do 
me some mischief ; you will ne\er let me go. 

Chrem. By heaven, we will, if you }dcase. 
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Piu, List, then, and give ear; for, as far as I can 
see (being blind), I am constrained to tell what I 
thought to have concealed. 1 am Plutus, the rich 
god of wealth : my father was Pinchback Truepenny, 
the rich usufer of Islington ; my mother, Mistress 
Silversulc, an alderman's widow. 1 was bom in 
Golden Lane, christened at the Mint m the Tower ; 
Hanks the conjuror and pid Hobson the earner 
were my godfathers. 

Car, As sure as can be, this Plutus, god of wealth, 
is a pure WeLhman, born with his pedigree in his 
mouth, he s]>cak5 it so naturally. Til lay my life he 
was begot an<i bred in the sil\cr>minc that Middleton^ 
found in Wales 

Chrem, 'Fhoii hadst been a very rascal, if thou hadst 
not told us thy name had been Plutus, the god of 
wealth 

Car God of wealth ' art thou lie ? O, let me kiss 
thy silver goHs. 

Chrtm, Thou art welcome to me too. But art 
thou riulu*;, god of wealth, and so miserably arrayed ? 
() Pha‘bus Apollo ' O gods and devils, and Jupiter 
to boot * Art thou Plutus, the rich son and heir to 
Pinchback Truepenny? 

Phi I am he in> self 

Car lUii art thou sure that thou thyself art thy- 
self? art thou he? 

Piu I am the selfsame Plutus Rich, the selfsame 
son and heir to the selfsame Pinchback Tiuepenn} . 
marry, till my ejes are open, 1 shall never be heir- 
apparent. 

Chrem. Ay, but how earnest Uiou so miserable 
nasty ? 

Piu Forth from Palrochus' den, from hell at West- 

‘ Sir Hugh Midiiieton, ancestor of the Muidletons of Chirk 
Castle. 
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minster; conversing with some black ones therCi 
whose faces since their baptism hath not been 
washed. 

Chrcm, And why goest thou so lamentably poor ? 
Plu, Jupiter, envying the good of miserable mor* 
taIS| put me (poor soul) into these dismal dumps. 
Chretn. Upon what occasion, pray thee ? 

Fiu. ril tell you, 

In the minority of my youthful days 
1 took a humour — an ingenious humour. 

To flee the company of rogues and rascals, 

And unto honest men betake myself. 

Jupiter, spying this (mere out of env^), 

Put out my eyesight, that I might not know 
Knaves from the honest, hut to them might go. 

Chrem Was this from Jove ? n hy, none but honest 
men 

Honour his deity 

Plu, Why, what of that^ this heathen god accejits 
As well the pilgnm-salvc of w icked men, 

As the religious incense of the honest 
Thus does the lecherous god, that hath already 
Cuckoldis’d half the woild, and plac'd his bastards 
By mortals’ fires, envy virtuous minds 

Chrcm To leave off \crsifying, if thou hadst thy 
e>esight, 

Wouldst thou be true to fl> from \k lous perbons? 
Plu* Ay, 1 protest I would. 

Chrcm. And w holly employ lliy c) cs to pious 
uses. 

To go to th’ company of honest and ingenuous souls ? 

Plu, Only to them , for I have not seen so much 
as one of them this many a day. 

Car, Why, what if you have not, you blind puppy- 
dog? What a wonder’s that? Why, 1 that have 
as good eyes as any man i’ th’ comiiany, can hardly 
find many. They have more wut nowadays than go 
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abroad opraly. Virtue by that means would become 
too cheap and common. 1 remember, 1 saw one 
once, but he died young for grief, that he had not wit 
enough to be a knave ; every one laughed at him for 
being out of fashion. Had he lived till now, I would 
h^ showed him at Fleet Bridge for a monster. I 
should have beggared the & 1h^ World^ the 

strange birds from America, and tlie puj-pets too. I 
would have blown a trumpet farantata — If any man 
or woman in town or city be affected with strange 
miracles, let them repair hither Here tvithm this 
place IS to he seen a strange monster A man that 
hath both his ears and but one tongue . that cannot 
carry two fares under one hood , that has but one 
couple of hands, and on each hand fi\c honest hngers. 
And, what is more strange, he has but one heart ; who 
dares, as if he were none of Adam's posterity, be 
honest at this time o* th' year, and will give every 
man his due in spite of his teeth. Is not this as rare 
as a bla/ing star to look on 

Plu. Weil, now you ha\e heard all, pray give me 
leave to be gone 

Chrem, Not so, by Jove ; for now we base a greater 
desire to sta> )ou than ever. 

PIu I told )cm so, I lluuigb.t }ou would be 
troublesome 

Chrfm Nay. I beseech you leave us not now , for, 
though you should take Diogenes his lanthorn and 
candle, and search from noon to night, )ou could 
not fiml an honester man from the tropic of Cancer to 
Capricorn 

Car. Sir, I will swear and be deposed for my master, 
he is as arrant a Cancer as any Capricorn in Christen* 
dom. 

Plu. I know they all promise fair, but w hen they 

* A favouiite and comnion rcpicsentation 
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have once got me, they lay aside their threadbare 
honesty, as if, being grown rich, it were a disparage- 
ment to be virtuous any longer. 

Car, Yet all men are not knaves. 

Flu. Yes, most, if not all, by Jove, 

Car, Pray, sir, though }ou put iny master in, let 
me be excepted. Body of me, call me knave in a 
crowd! If I be not revenged, and that soundly. 
You were best take heed of your general rules. 
Could not you have said (you blind buzzard) for aught 
I can see you may be one among the rest. But to 
speak It so percmiitonly ^ 

C/irrm Nav, if you but knew what you should gain 
by staying ^ Mark me, I can cure thee of ihy blind- 
ness : I can do as great miracles as Fnston waters 

Flu. Truly, as blind as I am, I can sec when I am 
well Have my eyesight restored ^ 1 hope I shall 
never live to see that day. 

Chrem What says the man ? 

Car He has a natural desire to be wretched, to 
play at bhndman-buff all his lifetime. Good mole, 
what dost thou abo\e ground > 

Flu No, no, if Jupiter did but know of this project, 
he wrould powder me into a pretty pickle. 

Chrem. Hear me, man, he cannot souse thee 
worse than he has alrea'h, to nnkc thec run stum* 
bhng o*er the world 1 warrant, thy shins have cursed 
him a thousand times. 

Flu, I know not that; but methinks my buttocks 
begin to quake with the \ery thought of him. 

Chretn. I think so , but what the dc\i] makes thee 
so timorous. I know, if thou shouldst but recover 
thy eyesight, thou wouldst not value Jupiter's com- 
mand at thrce-halfpencc, but break wind m his face 
to counter-thunder him. 

Flu, Nay, do not tell me so, good Wickedness. 

Chrem, Have but patience, and I will plainly de- 
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iDonstrate that thy command is greater than any Nubi- 
cog Jupiter’s. 

Flu, Whose? mine? Am I such a man? so 
powerful ? 

Chrcm, Ay, though, if thou hadst but uit and eyes 
enough to sec it ; for hrst, I ask you what does Jupiter 
reign by ? 

Flu, Why, by that which he rained into Danae*s 
lap, a shower of siher 

Chrem, And who lent him that sdver? 

Gir. Why, who but Plutus , and yet the beggarly 
Jove pays him no use nor principal Well, Jupiter, 
wc shall have Plutus lodge )Oii m Ludgate shortly, 
to take up your .shop, and make your thunderbolts 
there, ancl cry lamentably, For ihe Lonf s sa^r, hready 
brfad for thf poor prisoners ' unless )ou can mort- 
gage the goMen or silver age to gi\e better security 
to your creditor. 

Chran Ask, why do men sacrifice to Jove, if not 
for silver ? 

Chr, Ily heaven, for sihcr. No penny, no pater- 
noster, quotli the Pope Does goodman Jupiter 
think w’e’Il pray, to wear out our stockings at knees, 
for nothing ? 

No, of all prayers, this is the result — 

make me rtch^ or pray, quicunque x*ult. 

Chrem, Is not Plutus, then, the author of grand 
sacrifices? Where would the Director}' lie, if it were 
not for the new act of the priests’ maintenance ? 
Nay, if w'c w*ere to sacrifice a bull or ram, do you 
think the butcher would give it to the god for 
nothing? No, no; if Plutus should not purchase 
devotion w*ith his com* the Olympian kitchen would 
smell of nothing but l^nt and fasting-days all the 
year after. 

Flu, Why, I pray, may I put Jupiter out of com- 
mons when I please ? 
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CArm. May you ? ay, marry, may you ! Doest 
not thou maintain him? He lives at thy chaiges? 
Jupiter had not best anger thee, lest thou take an 
opinion, and starve him. 

P/u Say you so? Is it by my courtesy they 
sacrifice to Jo\e? 

CArem, Yes, altogether, for >^hoin is he honoured 
by? 

PIu. By re\erend priests. 

Chrem. And dost thou think the Lcvitical men 
would not disband if there were want of pay or tithes ? 
It is most certain, money is the Catholu empress of 
the world, her commands are obeyed from S[)ain to 
the Indies. 

Car *Tis true, master, had I been rich (but I 
curse my stars, 1 was born under the threepenny 
planet, never to be worth a groat), 1 should have 
scorned the degree of sword fand buckler ; but now', 
for a little silver and a threadbare livery, I have sold 
the fee-simple of myself and my hbert) to any 
worshipful piece of folly that will undertake me 

Chrem, I have heard your Gentile//as,' your 
dainty Curtezanas, in plain Knghsh, }our arrant 
whores of Venice, such as are rcady-sicwed for any 
man’s appetite. If a poor man desire to sin a little, 
they presently sit cross-legged , but if a nth man 
tempt them, at the sound of his silver they cannot 
hold their water. Why, the whores of Ihct-hatch, 
Turnbull, or the unmerciful bawds of Bloomsbury, 
under the degree of Plutus, will not let a man be 
acquainted with the sms of the suburbs The pox 
is not so cheap as to be gi\cn gratis The uncon- 
sconiable queans have not so much chanty left as to 
let you damn yourself for nothing. 


* Old copy, Genttltztans 
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Car, Tis very true that my master tells you. For 
Plutarch reports in the life and death of Bess 
Broughton, that she never unbuttoned to any of the 
guard for nothing. 

Chrm, But you may think this is spoken only of 
bad men, such as have prostituted their souls to the 

world. As for good Round , they desire not 

money — no, good souls, not they. 

Car, What, then, I pray? 

Chrcm, Wiiy, this wishes for a good trooping- 
horse, that for a fleet pack of hounds. 

Car Ay, w hen they are ashamed to ask money in 
plain terms, they \cil their avarice under some such 
mask or other \ but he that wishes for a horse makes 
silver the intent of his journey, and they that beg for 
hounds, ’tis money they hunt for. 

Chran. All arts and crafts ’niongst men were by 
thee invented A>, and the seven sciences, but for 
thee, they could never have been so liberal 

Piu O, horse that I vias, never to know my own 
strength till now ’ 

Chrtm, * Tis this that makes great Philip of Spain 
so proud. 

Car, Without thee (Plutus) the lawyer would not 
go to London on any terms. 

Chrcm All the generals, ITopton and Montrose, 
are by thee maintained. Troth, all the troojvers or 
footmen without thee would never he contented with 
frce-quarler only , there must come taxes, contribu- 
tions, and excise to boot 

Did not W'llI Summers break his wind for thee? 

And Shakespeare therefore write his comedy? 

All things acknowledge thy vast power divine 

(Great God of Money) whose most powerful 
shine 

Gives motion, life. Day rises from thy sight. 

Thy setting, though at noon, makes night 
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Ekdcf^tholic cause of what we feel or see, 

All in this All are but the effects of thee. 

Plu. O heavens I can I do all these things you 
talk of? Ill tide this wretched blindness of mine, 
that would never let me see what command or power 
I had. All the world for a pair of eyes and a looking- 
glass J Sure, now the Delphian gate and 1 have 
good wits : for we jumped together in this opinion, that 
it is an excellent thing for a man to know himself. 
I shall love a JVoscf teipsum^ as long as I live, for this 
trick. Can I do all these things ? 

Ckretn, All these? ay, by heaven, canst thou, 
and millions more than these. Why, there was never 
any man weary of thy company, O God of Wealth * 
Thou art a welcome guest where’er thou comest 
There is plenty of all things j>lenty of lo\e. 

Car. And plenty of white bread and butler. 

Chron. Plentj of honour. 

Car. And plenty of checac-cakcs. 

C/irern Plenty of friends. 

Car. And plenty of bag-puddings. 

Chrem Plenty of ser\*ants. 

Car. And plenty of furmenty. 

Chrem Plenty of health. 

Car. And plenty of custards 

Chrem. Plenty of command. 

Car. And plenty of pease-porridge. 

Chrem. Never any man has enough of thee. If he 
can change a groat, > et he despairs of a bed till he 
can get a tester. Then he procures a full jury of 
pence to be eoipannelled for the finding out of a 
shilling. That done, the ambitious niggard will fain 
usurp a crown, which must be made a noble one : and 
that is never safe till it have a good angel to guard it 
All this obtained, he cannot without a mark be 
reckoned a man of notice \ nor has he a patch of a 
gentleman till he be worth a piece. 
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Can The good old gentleman thinks he hasJ|pH 
all this while handsome, grave, grey^pated QpnjeRT 
Good heaven, what pretty things these wits fre when 
they are out of date ! 

Chrtm. Wlien the purse is full, the pouch gapes ; 
and when the pouch has its bell>rul, the great chest 
yawns wide enough to sw'allow the Indies and Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, and the devil to boot; and yet, when 
all IS done, they think themselves as poor as Inis, if 
their estates do not outvalue Doomsday Book. 

Piu, You say true, sir; yet, mtthmks, 1 am afraid 
of one thing. 

Chrem What is that 

Plu^ That i shall nc\cr attain to that Utopia you 
speak of, ^is a countiy so hard to conquer Castles 
in the air are vcr> impregnable. 

Chtan. Sir, upon my word, let not that trouble 
>ou . do }our endea\our, and 1’]] warrant you shall 
see as perfectly as any L) nccub in Christendom. 

Piu Than L^nceus ^ what was he^ 

Chrem. One that could sec the very motes in the 
sun, and the least things m the world 

Phi. 1 can sec the least m the world already; 
I thank you for nothing. 1 can see less than any 
L>nceiis living. But how canst thou, poor mortal 
worm, take oft the se*iueblration of m) cjcsight, and 
restore me to perfect seeing again ? 

Chrem. Do not doubt it , for thy delinquent eyes 
Shall be admitted to compound, and see must perfectly. 
Be of good hope : the Delphian god has sworn. 

And therewithal brandish’d his Pythian laurel. 

That Plutus should outlook the stars to blindness. 

Piu. Ha, ha, ha ! How does he know so much? 
I never was acquainted w'ith that same Apollo m my 
life. I remember 1 have been foxed at his oracle at 
Temple Bar. I am afraid this Apollo is one of your 
fellow-jugglers. 
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Chrm. Cyinot a man persuade you? have not I 
said it? 

Plu. Welly then, do you look to it 
Car. So we had need , for you cannot yourself. 
Chrem. Take you no care, I will do it, though I 
die to-morrow before breakfast 

Car. Marry, and that were a miserable thing — to 
go to the grave upon a fasting stomach. Pray, 
master, when you take m hand the cure of Plutus 
his eyes, let poor Canon have a finger in it 

Chrem. A finger in it * TJiat were the way to i>ut 
out his eyes. 

Car, 'Tis strange, master, you should have no 
more understanding : my meaning was, you would 
accept of my help, good Master Chrciny lus 

Chretn, Well, sirrah, we wnll , and some other 
fellow-partners’ too — ^onie of our plundered neigh- 
bours, that are enjoined for penance to fast four days 
a week, for having surfeited on too much honesty 
Plu Marry, heaven forbid : 1 shall be ill holp 
up uith such miserable helpers as they'. The hungry 
rascals will go near to devour me quick, like Irish 
cannibals. No, let me be blind still, that my eyes 
may never be conscious to the plundering of my flesh 
and bones in pieces ’Twere a miserable s])ectacle 
for them to begin with. 

Chtm 1 warrant you need not fear that if they 
once grow rich, they’ll ratherj feed on roast-beef and 
marrow-bone pies, like committec-men, than cosen 
the worms of so lean a carcase. Sirrah Canon, where 
be your couple of footmen ? 

Car. Here, master, i\hat should I do? 

Chrem. Run and call my iionest poor neighbours ; 
you shall find the miserable drudges tugging at the 
plough-tail for their landlords. No, now I think 
on’t, the excisemen came to-day, and fetched them 
away for contribution. Go to them : you know the 
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way to the office near Cndcold’s Pound, London? 
Tell Aetn in their ears that we have Plutus at home, 
and witt share him amongst us : we*ll divi^ him into 
several messes, and each man take his part by 
seniority. But stay; do you bear? beware of knaves, 
and of veaL 

Car. Veal, it ^ems, is not so good But what 
shall I do a’lth this leg of mutton here ? I daie not 
venture the safety of it amongst ’um ; the villains 
carry dangerous teeth about ’um. 

Chrem. We'll take care for that ; meet me at home 
two hours hence. Chsbcylus. 

Car. O, what a plot are we going about 1 I could 
laugh for joy. 

Now may I forsake my dump, 

And bestir my hobnail'd stump, 

Skip about and frisk and jump : 

Honest men are turn'd up trump, 

I shall find them in a lump. 

But every knave must have a thump. 

O, what a plot IS this, to blow up all the knaves in a 
kingdom together — nay, in all the world ; put in Turks, 
Jews, pagans, and mfidels ! ^Vhy, Catesby and 
Percy were puisnies. Garnet and Digby, and Faux, 
if they had gone about such an honest gunpowder 
treason as this, they had never had their heads upon 
poles a daw-catching over the Parliament House. 
Well, they were hanged for knaves and fools ; but we 
shall thrive, and be wise and worshipful, and honest 
too ; for Canon's a man in the plot. 

This is a stratagem was never such 
That honest men alone should be rich, 

That honest men should thrive by right, not wrong. 
London, take heed ; for thou’lt be poor ere long. 

[£x/f Carioxv. 
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SCENE IIL 

Enter Scrape-all, a farmer^ and Dull-pate, his son. 

Scrape, I live at Islington, and I have heard 
Plutus IS come to Westminster. Sure, sure, 

He’d take it ill if I forbear to \isit him, 

He knows 1 am his kinsman. 

For I was kin to Pinchback Truepenny 
His father, who did live at Islington, 

An usurer almost next door to me. 

Most opportunely here he comes, I see 

God save you, sir, )our poor kinsman salutes you. 

/://Arr PlcTUs. 

P/u. Who’s this? my eyesight fails me; what’s 
your name ? 

Scrape, Scrape-all, your kinsman, lives at Islington. 
Flu, O, I remember, arc you honest now ? 

I have a humour to love iionest men. 

Scrape The country' thinks so, I’m converted lately. 
Dull'pate, my son, is aKo here come with me. 

Pin, Of what profession is he ? 

Scrape, A parson, venly. 

Pin What would he have ? 

Scrape. A benefice — two or three, 

lAn’t like your worship. 

He’s a true Scrape-all, of the Scrape-alib' blood ; 

True Dull-pate Scrape-all , he hath pass’d the syno<l. 
P/n. O, has he so ? I thought to have sent him 
thither. 

l^have few livings left now to bestow. 

Jtiy golden prebends whic h I had at Paul’s 
(You know) are sunk i’ ih' dust For other places, 
The best the synod has ’urn. Yet your son 
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DuU-patc; (I knowX he cannot want preferment, 

H e looks so learnedly, and goes in black, too— 

He may change habits, ’tis allow'd of now, 

As the world goes. Is he not a tradesman ? 

He*d thrive the better if he can snuffle handsomely. 
Was he ever train’d up at the universities ? 

Scrape. Yes, out of both — that is, never of either. 

[Aside. 

Plu. However, he will be rich. Let him leap over 
The steeple-houses, and teach in private ; 

His vails will be the fatter ; tithes and cures 
He must preach down as antichn^tian, 

And take as much as both, lie has an excellent 
name, 

A thriving name ' 1 think you said 'tAvas Dull-pate. 

Si rape. sir Now thank your patron, and be 
gone. 

Pu/A Thankatus et Ciuiameraa/us 7 *afer dipitias. 

[Extt Dull-pate. 
Scrape. He gives your worship thanks and god-a- 
mercy. 

Plu I ha\e no skill in ])hysiognomy : 

Hut, sure, thou wilt be rich, Dull-pate, and wealthy. 
Saape. Unde, \\c thank }0U. will it please you 
know 

The cntcrtaininenl of our poor cottage ? 

Plu No, it IS against the complexion of my 
humour 

To visit any man’s house • I never got 
Any commodity by it in my life. 

For if 1 cluncc to light into the dutches 
Of some vile usurer, lie buries me 
Quick under ground, or keeps me prisoner closely 
In his old chests, where without sheets 1 he, 

But his indentures keep me company. 

And if I fall into the prodigal hands 
Of some mad, roaring lytiretu^ he spends me 
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Upon his lecheroas cockatrice, or, playing, 

Throws me away at passage : ^ so am 1 turn’d 
Stark naked out of doors, with not so much 
As a poor purse to make a nightcap of. 

Scrape. It seems you never met with moderate 
men? 

But this is my disposition : when occasion 
Serveth, no man more liberal . when opportunity 
Invites, no man more thrifty. 

Come, let’s go in, O, how my wife shall joy 
At sight of thee, as much as for a French hood 
Or taffata kirtle ' Thou art my best beloved 
Plu I easily believe it 

Scrape, Who would not tell thee 

The truth of things, I wish that he were lousy 
(Sweet rogue) at Beggar’s Bush, or else confin’d 
To the perpetual regiment of Bridewell. 

Come, my dear uncle, come ! O, how I love 
The silver hairs of thy most delicate chin, 

Though I be nch by wickedness and sin. 

[Exeunt ambo. 


ACT II., SCENE I. 

Enter Carion, Clodpole, Lackland, and Stiff, 
three rusUes, 

Car, Come along, you old hobnails ! I’ll have 
your horses shod with gold of Ophir or Peru. Ha, 
you old muck-worms * I’ll make your hog-trough 
paunches so fat, that the leanest of you all shall out- 
weigh the Archbishop of Spalato. What an GEsopical 
roaring lion am I, to lead this army of asses into the 
field ! Come, my master’s old friends, you that have 


> A well-known game at dice. Sec Narea, edit. 1859^ p. 6j8. 
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ate many a bushel of salt— I would say garlic in hia 
comply. Make haste, you plough-lMkeys, boors, 
his kinsmen. You, neighbour Lackland, set the 
l>est foot forward. And you, goodman Clodpole, old 
snail with a slimy nose, if you make not k^te, they 
will have done scrambling ere we come. 

Clod, Now, by the rood of my granam’s soul, Ich 
go as vast as roy legs will bear me. AVhat u-ould you 
haVe of an old man that's grown crazy ? 

Car. Crazy? 

Clod. Ay, crazy. Do you think a man that has 
one voot in the grave can trudge as vast as zuch a 
young knave as thou ? When 1 was a stripling of 
thy age, I could have tricked it, i' vaith, master hear 
knows, with the best of the parish. 

Lack. Neighbour, neighbour, I’ll tell you what I 
do devise you now, this is my ’pinion. 

Car. Your 'pinion, you goose? and w*hat is your 
’pinion ? 

Lack Marry, this is my 'pinion now. This saucy 
knave may do it to uflout us. Tis best to command 
of him what is his master's contention in tending vor 
us now, la. 

Car. Why, have not I told you ? My master 
zends for you to change this nasty condition of yours 
into some delicate hajipiness. You shall be rich, 
you rogues, all of you justices of peaces, lords, em* 
perors, or (what is more) high-constables. 

Clod. Very well said. But I will be none of his 
peaces nor lords ; let me be a high-constable. 1 will 
have a new vlail as zoon as 1 come to my honours, 
and thou shalt be next to exzecd me in my house of 
office. 

Lack. Ay, but, neighbours, how shall this be de- 
fected. Let him dissolve us of that now. It seems 
not possetible, so it does not. 

Car. Why, you villiagos, my master has brought 
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home an old lame, rotten, mangy, toothless, sapleiHii, 
bald*pate, ru5ty-musty-crust>'-fusty-dusty old dotaid, 
just such another as my neighbour Stiff or lackland, 
or you, Clodpole, with a slimy nose, with a great 
hunchback. 

Zack, A hunchback' Nay, then, thou art a mes- 
senger of gold. Ha, neighbours ' that was not a 
hunchback, I warrant you, la ; they w'cre huge bags of 
gold. That’s another ’pinion of mine, neighbours; 
what do you ’jeeture in that ? 

Can You ’jecture like an ass . that bunch at his 
hack was but a natural budget of old mischiefs. 

Zac^. Do not think to play 'the jackanapes with 
me for nothing. Have 1 not here a good cudgel ? 
if thou do, thou shall be clappcr^de'claweil. 

Can I wonder what you take me (or ; what dis* 
honesty did you ever know by me ? 

C/ad, Dishonesty', zay you? None — not we. Tis 
a very honest monkey : yet I have /cen him, neigh- 
bours, zit in Bndewxdl, uhen the loving vetters have 
been close friends to his legs. 

Car \ery true; at the same time, you were one 
of the justices of hell ; Radamanthus had newly re- 
signed his odice to you. 

C/od. Now the murrain founder thee, thou parlous 
wag, thus to *buse thy betters * Sirrah, look you 
deveal unto us why your master hath 'vited us from 
our natural poccupations. 

Can Prick up your ears then, and 1 will tell you. 
My master hath brought home Plutus to enrich you 
all Thou Shalt be mayor of the city ; canst not 
thou sleep on the bench P Thou shall be bailie ; 
hast not thou wit enough to tell clocks ? And all 
the rest of your frozen-bearded neighbours under- 
standing aldermen. 

ZarJt, Nay, zo they be aldermen, ’lis no matter vor 
understanding : ’tis a beggarly quality, vit for none 
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but poor scholars and losophers. But has thy master 
got Plutus, and shall we all be rich in good zooth, 
Carion ? 

Car, A)% in zooth, neighbour Lackland, as rich 
as Midas, if you had but ass’s ears. 

Lack. Nay, vor if that be all, 1 shall do well 
enougn, 1 warrant you ; mine are of a pretty length 
already. It does me good at the heart, neighbours, 
zo It docs. 

Stiff. Vaith, would Master Clip-I^tin our hear 
were here too. He's an honest man, he reads com< 
mon prayer, we can vollow him and understand him. 
He will not meddle with Dincksstoncs nor cztrum- 
3 >eriLS. He has but poor tnanty nobles a year, 
think of It, nci,;hbours 

Cioti Vaith, and thou sayest right, neighbour 
Stiff, and lie us good destructions once a 

moreth— as good as a nomine. 

Laik. Ay, and 1 like him. lie’s none of the hum- 
drams, he'll clap It up quickly, especially if there be 
a match at the alehouse 

Cloii Mass, and he’ll drink sack and claret as fast 
as any synod man. 

Stff A>, neighbours, and he’s none of them that 
he proutl , he w'lll not scorn to drink with his poor 
neighbours, too if Plutus would give him twice 
twmnty nobles, I would not think it too much. 

iMik 1 warrant, our proprietor would hang himself 
’vore he would allow* it. 

Chd. ’Tis no matter, wc'll ’tition Plutus ourselves 
vor him. 

Stiff. Nay, neighbours , and let’s tell him he’ll 
cursten and bury after the old w*a>. I warrant, when 
Master CHpd^tin’s gone, we shall never liave such a 
man again to ht the parish. Ever)* one loves him 
but Never-good the sequestrator, that— 

Lack. When Plutus comes, w*e'll think of him. 
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\9x% ne^hboiits, shall we be rich? What will 
neighbour Rental do? He’U get him a satin 
doublet, and scorn his proud landlord ; and Steal-all 
the tailor, and Noyse the ballad^stnger, will ride about 
in coaches, and all the rest of *am toa 
]Ciod,\ Vaith, shall we have Plutus ? shall we be 
ridi ? 1 shall e’en throw away my leather slops and 
my pitchfork. O, it ’Joyces my heart ! Neighbours, it 
is as good news as a pot of ale and a toast ona vrosty 
morning. 

Stiff- 1 could give a penny for a Maypole to dance 
the morris vor arrant joy. Shall we be rich* i’ vaith? 
Car. Now will 1 with the Cyclops sing, TtreUandOy 
Threttando. 

Which Polyphemus erst did nng, 

To the tunc of Fortune my foe. 

Chorus. Thretianelo^ Threttaneio : 

And sing we all merrily, Threiiafteio^ Thrcttanelo. 

Car. Bleat you like ewes the w hilc. 

Chorus. Bo, ba, ba, ba, ba, ba ’ 

Car Like fnskmg kids full mcmiy go, Thpcttanefo^ 
Threttanelo. 

Chorus. And sing we all — - 
Car, Dance out your coats like lecherous goats, 
ThretianelOy Thrcttanelo / 

Chorus. And sing we all— — 

Car, us this Cyclops seek : 

To the place where he sleeps let us go, Thrcttanelo 
Car, Put out as he lies 
With a colestaff his eyes, Thretianelo / 

Chorus- And sing we all memly, 

And sing we all— 

Car- But now you shall see 
I Circe will be, 

And turn you to hogs ere I go, Thrdtando, 

Go grunt you all now, 

Like your mother the sow, Thrcttanelo, 
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Ckmu. And sing we aB — 

And sing we all— — 

Car. But come jou p|g*lio^ let us leave jesting. 
1 restore you to your old metainotphosis, as you may 
see in the first le^ of Virgil's Btuaiia. 1 will go the 
next way to the cupboard, and fill my guts IDte an 
emperor. And then, if you have anything to ’mand 
me on a full stomach, you may ply me in what you 
please. [Afusic Exeunt omncs* 


SCENE II. 

Enter Chremylus, Stiff, Clodpole, Lackland. 

Chrcnu Honest neighbours, welcome : I wnll not 
bid you good morrow now. That was my salutation 
in the days of poverty * that stinking compUment 
never fitted my mouth, but when my breath smelt of 
onions and garlic. Gramercy, old blades, for coming. 
Let me hug you. O, what a sweet amiful of friends 
IS here! If you be but valiant now, and defend 
Plutus, the least of you all shall have wealth enough 
to confront Prestcr^John and the Grand Signior too. 

CiihL If that be all, my life for yours. Valiant ! 
Why, Mars himself v^os an arrant coward to me; I 
have beat him at vootball above twenty times. If 
you did but zee me once, 1 warrant you would call 
me goodman Hector, as long as 1 lived for’t Did 
you not zee how I cuffed with Hercules for a twopenny 
loaf last Curmass? I^t Plutus go * No, let me re* 
turn again to onions and pease-i^rridge then, and 
never be acquainted with the happiness of a sirloin of 
roast-beet 

Chrem. Well, neighbours, march in. I see Blep- 
stderous coming towanl. He has heard of my good 
fortune, that n^cs him foot it so fast. In the days 
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of my poverty all my friends went on crutchesy they 
would come to me as fast as black snails ; but now 
they can outrun dromedaries. This 'tis to be rich 
and happy. Now 1 have a rich loadstone lieth under 
my threshold, that draws in all their iron spurs. 

He that will have his friends about him tuck 
Must have the alluring bait of golden muck. 

\ExcHnt omms. 


SCENE III. 

Efita^ Blepsideml's, and to him Chremylus. 

Blep. What should this be^ or by nhat means ^ 
’ns strange 

That my friend Chrcmylus is grown so nch ; 

I scarce believe't, because 1 know him honest ^ 

Yet every barber^s shop reports it boldly. 

Tis very strange he should grow rich o* ih’ sudden ; 
And then, *iis stranger far, that being grown wealthy. 
He calls his poor friends to be partners with him ; 

1 am sure, 'tis not the courtesy of England 

Chrem. Friend Blepsidemus, welcome; I am not the 
same beggarly Chrcmylus I was jeslcrtlay. Be meny, 
true>blue, be merry , thou art one of my fnends too , 
I’ll put you all into a humour of lhn\ing 

Are you so wealthy, sir, as rcjxirt speaks? 
Chraiu So wxahhy ? ha ' soft and fair. Cousin 
Blepsidemus, I shall be anon. 

Things of great consequence have some danger in 
them. 

BUp, Danger? what danger ? 

Chrem. Why, I’ll tell thee all. If we bring this 
business to pass, we shall be brave blades : be drunk 
with sack and claret cver> day , glutted with roast- 
beef) pastieS) and marrow-bone pies , but if our hopes 
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be frustrate, we are undone * we must to leeks and 
onions again. 

B/ep, All IS not right, I fear , I do not like it. 

Thus suddenly to ihnve, and thus to fear. 

Makes me sus|>ect my judgment and his honesty 

ISaiiioqmses, 

Chrcm. What honesty ? 

Biep, If those your sacrilegious hands have plun- 
dered 

Apollo's temple, and enrich'd your coffers 
With gold anil stiver ravish'd from the altars , 

If you repent, }er do not mock } our friends. 
Perchance }ou have invited ail your neighbours 
To hear you make a learned confession , 

'I'o shake han<ls from the ladder, and take leave 
Of their dear Chrcmylus at the fatal tree ? 

No, >011 shall pardon me Tm not in the humour 
To take a walk toward Paddington * to-day, 

Chrcm, Marry, heaven forbid * there's no such cause 
nor matter 

Blep, Na>, iiiflc now no longer , 'tis too manifest. 
Chrcm. You do me wronj; thus to susj>eci a friend. 
BUp 'Fore Jove, 1 think there's not an honest man| 
But dros.sy, earthy niuckvionn-mindcd vassals, 

And these full soon mortgage their souls for silver — 
Jove’s image for the state's, 

Chrcm, By heaven, I dunk thou art mad, I)o thy 
naked brains want clothing, Blepsidemus? for 1 see 
thy wit IS gone a wool-gathering 
Bicp, 1 sec Chrcmylus is not Chremylus, for (nic- 
thmks) 

Who hath lost his honesty hath lost himself. 

B/rp As sure as can be, some gib ^ cat that died 
issucless has adopted thee for his heir, and be- 


^ Tyburn w«i in the neighbourhood of radclittgton. 

* A male cat See a long note ui ** Narcs," i959i P> 3^ 
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quealhed the legacy of his melancholy to thee It ii 
impossible thou shouldst be so mad else 

Thy countenance so oft changmg^ and thy qres 
In constant ^ goggling, call thee guilty, Chremylus, 

Of a dishonest, juggling soul. 

Chrem, Nay, good raven, do not croak so ; I 
know what your croaking tends to. Now, if I had 
stolen anything, you and the devil would have put in 
for a share. 

Bl^. Do I do this to claim my share? what share ? 
Chrm, Come, there is no such matter, my fingers 
have not learned the sleight of hand. Picking and 
stealing is none of their profession. 

BU/, O, 'tis some learned distinction; what, youll 
say 

You did not steal, you did but take't away I 
Well, ^tis not good to equivocate with a halter, 
Gregory* is a cunning disputant * 

An argument of hemp is hardl> answered. 

Chrem, ^^^t melancholy devil lias f>o$sessed thee. 
I am sure it is no merry one. This madness doth 
not smell of Edmonton ?* 

B/i^, Whom have you plundered then? Whose 
bung is nipped ? 

Chrem, No man’s. 

Bl^. O Hercules ! w'hose tongue speaks truth ? 

In what cold zone dwells naked honesty ? 

Chrem, I see, friend, you condemn me ere you 
know the truth. 


* Old copy, Unconstani, 

* Gregory Brandou, the common hangman at that lime. This 
appears to be one of F J.’s interpolations or ** augmentations,'* 
as Brandon was not the executioner, I beheve, iko early m 1635, 
before which **Ifey for Honesty** must have licen written as 
Kandolph left it 

* An aJlosion to a play called " The Merry I>evil of Edmon- 
ton,*’ printed m the tentn volume of liaalitt’a Doddey. 
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Blip. Comei do not jest your nedt into the noose. 
Tell me betimesy that with the kty of gold 
I may lock up the vermin's mouth. Infonnera 
Are dangerous cattle, if they once but yawn ; 

As bad as sequestrators, but I'll undertake — 

Chrem. I will not hzve you undertake an)^hing 
for me ; you will be at too much charges. Sr, my 
intent is to enrich all honest men. 

B/tp, Why, have you stolen so much ? 

Chrem, No, faith, a little will serve the turn ; there 
are so few of them. But, sirrah, know I have Plutus 
himself at home 

Bitp, Who? Plums, god of wealth ? 

Chrm The same, by heaven and helL 

BItp, What, heaven and hell by Westminster Hall, 
where law)*ers and parliament-men eat French broth ? 
Have you Plutus, by Vesta ? 

Chrenu And by Neptune too. 

flicp What Neptune ? Neptune of the sea? 

Chrm, By Neptune of the sea or any other Nep- 
tune in Kuropc He is the small legged gentleman- 
usher’s god, for h\s chariot is drawn with calves. 

Blip. Why do you not send him about among your 
friends ? 

Chrm, What, before he have recovered his eye- 
sight ? 

B/ip, Why, is Plutus blind > 

CArm By Jove, is he. 

B^, Nay, I did always think so ; and that's the 
reason he could never find the way to my house. 

Chrm, But now he shall at a short-hand. 

BUp, Wiiat, brachygraphy? Thomas Shelton’s art ? 

Ckrem, No, I mean suddenly. 

He shall be welcome. But why do you not 
get some skilful occulist for him? Have you never 
a chirurgeon about the town that hath eyxs to sell of 
his own making ? 
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Chrm. Now the 'spiul-honsc on the Puck-fist tribe 
of them. If a man have but a cut finger, the cure of 
it shall be as long as the siege of Breda. Physicians 
and suigeons are good for nothing but to fill graves 
and hospitals. 

Sure, then, that's the reason none but sex- 
tons pray for them ? 

Chrem. No, I’ll have a belter device , he shall go 
to the Temple of Esculapius. 

Come, let us make haste To l>c rich as 
soon as w e can. Ihz^cs t/ut fiert vult^ et ato vuit 
fieri 

Chron We will get a Futi faaas of the law)xrs. 
They pick all the wealth out of the countr)Tncn’s 
pockets. Ha\x but patience I w'lll warrant thee as 
nch as any alderman. 


SCENIC IV 

Enter Pfma. and meets thnn. 

Fenia, Must I needs meet you. )<ni old dotards? 
Arc you not ashamed of >our coxcombs ? You 
are going about a fine pie< c oi iiiipudetue, to undo me 
and all m) children ? But I shall plague you for it 

Chrem Now Hercules an<l his club defend me ! 

Fenta Til cut )our throats, and slit your impudent 
gurguhos, you calves at threescore' How dare you 
undertake such confederacy? but you shall throttle 
for’t, by all the ashxolourcd cattle about me. 

Blep. What creature is this with the reil-or hre face ? 
She looks as if she were begot by marking-stones. 

Chrem. By stones, sure : 'tis some Ery-nnis that is 
broke loose from the tragedy. 

Blip. By jeronymo, her looks arc as terrible as 
Don Andnca or the Ghost in Hamlet 

Chrem. Nay, ’tis rather one of Beelzebub's heralds. 
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Blip. Why so ? 

Chrm. Why, docst thou not see how many several 
coats are quartered in her arms? 

Penia* So, so ; and who do you think I am ? 

Biep. Some bawd of Shoreditch, or Turnbull broker 
of maidenheads, &c. 

Chrtm, Why, woman, why dost thou follow' us ? we 
have done thee no wrong* 

rmiiU No, good honest scavengers, no wrongs 
By the skin betwixt my eyebrows, but Til make you 
know 'its a wrong. Is it no wrong to cast me out of 
every place, and leave me nowhere to be in ? 

Chron. Ves, thou shalt have the liberty of hell, 
and all good kindnesses the honest dc\ilscan do thee, 
for my sake But i^hat art thou? why dost not thou 
tell us who thou art? 

Pema, One that will be soundly revenged on jou 
all, for commuting more than gunpowder treason 
against a poor woman, that luth not so much as a 
tooth m her head that means )ou any harm. 

Bltp, We will not trust so mucii as thy gums for all 
that Wl)o art thou ’ 

Peniit 1 am Toverly — Tenia - Poverty, eldest 
daughter of Asottis i^pem! all, of Brecknockshire , one 
that hath kept house with y^m this thirty years and 
upwards , I have s.u wdnter and summer at )Our great- 
grandfather s table. 

Bhp i) AjhiIIo, and the rest of the 'spual*hou$c 
gods ! tell me how I may run away. 

Chren;. Nay, stay, you couardly drone! 

BUp. Slay ! no, not for the ivoiM , I will not keep 
Poverty company , there be vermin alK)ul her which 
I would be loth sliould cosen the worms of my carcase. 

yVwitf. l)are you grunt, you unethical rustics, being 
taken in the fact ? 

Chrem. Stay, coward, sliall two men run away from 
one woman ? 
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One woman ay, but ^lis Povar^ ; 
Penia-Poverty, or Penia-Penntless.^ 

No tiger so cruel ; I had rather fight with Mall Cut- 
purse and my Lady Sands both together at quarter* 
8ta£ 

Chrm. Good Blepsidemus, stay. 

Blep. Good Chremylus, run away. 

Chrcm, Shall we leave Plutus thus ? 

Blep. How shall w*e resist this warlike Amaaon, the 
valiantest of all tinkers’ trulls and doxies. She has 
made me pawn my Bilbo-blade and rusty headpiece at 
the alehouse many a time in arrant policy. I^t us run; 
there is no hope of safety but in footmanship. Our 
valour is clean contrary to Achilles, for our greatest 
security lies in our heels. Ijei us run stone walls 
are not defence enough, her hunger will break through 
and devour us. 

Chrem, Take thy porridge-pot, man, for a helmet, 
thy ladle for a spear, and a sword of bacon, and thou 
art armed against Poverty cap-a-pie . and then Plutus 
shall come and cut her throat, and raise a trophy out 
of her miserable carcase. 

Penia. Dare you snarl, you curs, after the contriv- 
ing such damnable injury. 

Blep. What injury, you old beldame ? Wc have not 
ravished thee, I am sure : thy beauty is not so much 
moving. Dost think wc mean to Ite with red ochre ? 
to commit fornication with a red lattice ? 1 know not 
what thy lower parts can do, but thy very forehead 
is able to bum us Let thy salamander nose and 
lips live in perpetual flames for me. Jove send thee 
everlasting fire 1 There is no Cupid in thy com- 
plexion : a man may look upon thee wnthout giving 
tbe flesh occasion to temjit the spirit; if all were 


^ An equivoque on PennUess and Pmny4dtt, 
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made of the same clay thou art, adultery would be a 
stranger in England. 

P€nia, O immortal gods ! is it no injury to restore 
Plutus to his eyesight? Now Furies put out all 
your eyes, and then consume all the dogs in Chnsten' 
(lorn, that there may be none to lead you ! 

Chrem, What harm is it to you if we study the 
catholic good of all mankind ? 

Potto. \\ hat catholic goo<l of mankind ? Tm sure 
the Roman Catholic religion commands wilful 
po\ eriy. 

JiU/* That i!» because Piutus is blind his blindness 
is the cause of that devotion. But uhen Plutus can 
see again, ue will kick )ou out of the universe, and 
leave >ou no place but the rnivcrsitics , many, those 
you ina) claim by cubtom, ’iis jour ]venniless bench. 
We give jou leave to converge with slecceicss gonms 
and ihreailbarc ca'vsocks 

Penta Put what if I persuade vou it*s necessary 
that Povert) live amongbt vou? 

Bifp Persuatlcd ' we will not be persuaded; for 
we arc persuaded not lo be persuaded, though we be 
persuaded 'Phus we arc persuade*! . and we will not 
be pcrsuailcd lo persuade out selves to the contrary, 
anj'WMvs being pcrsuavled. 

Potto If 1 do not. do what jou will with me; 
leave me no place rest in but the empty study of 
that pitiful iK>Lt Uiat hath botched up tins |x>or 
comedy with st> in vny patches of his ragged wat, as 
It he incani to make Poverty a ccut of it. 

P/r/. O Titwptut /foi t Jack Dolophin 

and his kettledrum defend us ' 

C^rem Hut if jou t>c convicted and nonplussed, 
what punishment will you submit yourself unto? 

Penta. 1 o any. 

Biip. l*en deaths : other cats have but nine, 
Ciim^kin herself. Let us be sure Poverty die out* 
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right I b^in to be bousy in her company. Let's 
march. [Exeunt amia. 

Penia. Yet I thank Jove I am better acquainted in 
city and country than these think of. In the city 
many that go in gay clothes know me ; in the country 
I am known for taxes, excise, and contributions : be- 
sides, 1 have an army ro>al of royalists, that now live 
under the sequestration*planet , I shall mujster them 
up, if need be. But first 1 will go marshal u]) my 
forlorn-hopes of tatterdemallions — Welsh, English, 

Scots, and Irish. I hope to give these Round 

a breakfast, for all they vapour now 3 I hope to bring 
'um under my dominion shortly.^ [Exit Penia. 


SCENE V. 

Scrape-all, Clodpole, Srift, I)ic.€us, an4i 
PovtRiY. 

C/atf, Neighbours, ich hear we must chop logic with 
Poverty, 'cha wonder uliat this kin^ is. lul never 
know yet to-yere : they /ay one "iffer Ansioilc «as 
the first vounder of it, a bots on him ’ 

Scrape. ’Cha remember my /on went to the Varsity, 
and 1 ha heard him say a hne song — 

Hang Brerwood and Carter in Crakanthorp' s garter^ 
Let Kekerman too bemoan us; 

PH be no more beaten for gi easy Jaik Seaton^ 

And conning of Sandersonus. 

At Oxford or Cambridge ’twould make a man 
a*hungry to hear 'um talk of ’gisms and argations, and 
pretticahles and predicaments, and gatur antecedens, 


* Another passage, which has (he appearance of having been 
interpolated by the editor. 
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and pronims^ and postriorams, and probos, and val- 
lens* *Cba think this logic a hard thing, next to the 
black art. 

Stiff. Neighbours, an’t be to, what a murrain ails 
us ! Why, shall we venture Plutus on pretticables and 
prcdicarments? shall we lose alt our hopes by an tfrgv 
va/Arisf This is my ’pinion, this same Poverty will 
prove the best computant of 'um all : why, she cannot 
choose but repute (as nuster hear says) very well, and 
most tregoncally. 

2>/V. Tregoncally? Categorically, neighbour ! Sir 
John meant so, I warrant >ou. 

Stiff Why, tregoncally and catergolically ; tre and 
cater, there’s but an ace difference , therefore bate me 
an ace, quoth Bolton, and 1 say she will repute very 
well, and tregoncally, for she hath ever kept company 
with scholars, ever since my memory, or mygranam’s 
either. No, let me take my catergoncal flaU in hand ; 
and if I do not thresh her to death with lusty argu- 
ments, let me never live to problem agam at a pease- 
nck. 

J}ic. N'Lighbours, be content. Poverty, stand you 
on one side, and I’ll stand on the other , for 1 will be 
opjiosite to you, ^ and teach you to know 
your distance. Thus I dispute. The question is 
whether Plutus ought to receive his eyesight? I say 
ay, €t sic 

If it be ht that good and honest men, 

Whose souls are fraught with \iitue, should possess 
Riches and wealth, which heaven did mean shouldbe 
l*he just reward of goodness, white proud vice, 
Stripp'd of her borrow'd and usurped robes. 

Should have her loath’d deformities unmasked ; 
And vicious men, that spread their peacocks’ trains. 
Have carcases as naked as their souls — 

But if once Plutus should receive his eyes, 

And but disem ’twixt men, the world were chang'd: 
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Then goodness and full coffer^ wealth md honestyt 
Might meet, embrace, and thrive and kiss together ; 
While vice with all her partners stances and pines, 
R<itting to dirt and filth, lea\ mg to hell 
Black souls. Who better counsel can devise ? 

'tis fit Plutus receive his eyes. 

Ciod, That argo has nettled her, I warrant. Thou 
shall be Plutus his professor for this. What has my 
she^Bellarniine now to ansi^er? 

Z>/r. As the mad world goes now, who could believe 
But purblind fate and chance did hold the scejHre 
Of human actions ? Who beholds the miseries 
Of honest mortals, and compares their fortunes 
With the unsatiable pleasures of gross ejneures, 

W’hosc bursting bags arc glutted iMih the spoils 
Of wretched oq>hans — who (I say) secs this, 

But would almost turn atheist, an<! forsw'ear 
All heaven, all gods, all di\ me providence ^ 

But if to Plutus we his c)cs restore, 

Good men shall grow in wealth, and knates grow 
poor. 

5/^ In my ’pinion this sin)]>lc-gism 

J}tc Fic, neighbour * *ii» a sjllogism 

Why, simple and silly is all one * be what 
gism It w*ill be, sure ’twas not in tnie mud and fig-tree, 
there was never a tardiox in the breeth of it. 

Fenta, O dotards, how easil> you may be persuaded 
to die as arrant fools as jou were born ^ If Plutus 
recover his eyesight, and distribute his riches equally, 
you shall see what will become of your anahaj^tisttcal 
anarchy: what arts or sciences would remain. If 
every Vulcan be as good as yourselves, what Smug 
will make your worships* dripping ]>ans? 

Die. Why, he that makes the fire*shovcls and tongs ; 
or, if all fail, quisque est f^yrhitKe sua faher^ we’ll make 
our dripping-pans ourselves. Wc can do more than 
tbat-^we can preach to ourselves already. 
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Pmia, Who would cobble your shoes, or mend 
your honourable stockings ? 

Die, O, there be sermon-makers enough can do 
that bravely : the only metaphysics they are beaten in. 
Rem aeu 

Penia, Who would cany you up to l/ondon, if the 
waggon-dn\cr should think himself as good a man as 
his master ? 

/>/r. Why, wc would ride thither on our own hack* 
ney-conscicnces 

Penta. Nay, if this were so, the very tailors, though 
they damned )ou all to hcil under thetr shoj^boards, 
w'ould scorn to i oinc to the making up of as good a 
man as IVncJcs, I'nncc afT)re. 

Die, Marry, that were a happy time for the Low 
Countries , the Spanish pike uould not then be worth 
a bodkin. 

Petua, Theic would be no presbyters to directonse 
you, no laundresses to snip you, no ploughmen to 
hred you, no innkeepers to fox you, no s>cophants to 
flatter you, no friends to cheat you. you have 

brought your hogs to a fair market * 

How she proves herself a sow in conclusion ! 

Du\ 'I'wMS in ioncluMon, that it might not be 
denied. Mclhinks Ihneri) disputes very poorly, and 
that's a wonder, for likcl) the naked truth is on her 
side 

Yet she remembered an argo, and that ma<!e 
her argument not so weak and impudent: in my 
'ptmon, thisatgo is a quarter staff, at least 

Die. And (ro\erty) what good turn can )OU do us, 
except U be to fill our cars with the baw lings of 
hungry brats and brawling bastanls^ No doubt, you 
bring us a flock of fleas and a herd of lice to store 
the pasture-grounds of our miserable microcosms ; 

unmannerly hogs with hunger betimes to desire 
us to defer our breakfasts a fortnight longer* You 
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can us field-beds, with heaven for our canopyi 
and some charitable stones for our pillows. We nera 
not expect the felicity of a horse, to lie at rack and 
manger ; but yet our asses and we must be content 
with the same provender. No roast-beef, no shoulders 
of mutton, no cheese-cakes, no Machiavilian Fioipn- 
tines 

And (whence our greatest grief does rise) 

No plumb'pomdge, nor no plumb-pudding pies. 
Er^o (Poverty) I will ansner your arguments at the 
whipping-post 

Lack. That was strong and piercing for plumb- 
pomdge : for truly one pomnger of plumb-pomdge 
is an argument more unansi^erable than Campion’s 
ten reasons.^ 

I>ic, Aliier prcho su. Vour poor creatures have 
not whereuith to bur}* themselves; but it is not fit 
that the soul should go a-begging for the charges of 
the body’s funeral. Er^o faheris^ Domina P(n*rrty. 

Pcnia. You do not dispute seriously ; you put me 
off with trifling nugations. Thus 1 dispute. If I 
make men better tlm\ nches, I am to be preferred 
before nches. Hut I make men better; for poor 
men have the belter consciences, because they have 
not so much guilt, I call their empty purses to wit- 
ness. Ahter probo sic. 1 moralise men better than 
Plutus. Exempli gratia • Plutus makes men with 
puffed faces, dropsy bodies, bellies as big as the great 
tub at Heidelberg ; noses by tlie virtue of Malmsey 
so full of rubies, that you may swear, had Poverty 
bad dominion in their nativities, they had never had 
such rich faces : besides, they have eyes like turkey- 


^ A kind of dtth, as to which xc Naics, edit. 1859, in v* 
Florenttne. 

* An alJtt»oa to a book entitled ** EdmunJi Camptetii Jcmltm 
Rarionet Decem,” 8*, 1582. 
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cocks, double-chins, flapdragon-cheeks, lips that majr 
spare half an ell, and yet leave kissing-room enough. 
Nay, ’tis the humour of this age ; they think they 
shall never be great men unless they have gross 
bodies. Marry, 1 keep men spare and lean, slender 
and nimble ; mine are all diminutives, Tom Thumbs; 
not one Colossus, not one Garagantua amongst them ; 
fitter to encounter the enemy by reason of their 
agility, m less danger of shot for their tenuity, and 
most expert in running away, such is their celenty. 
Erf;x\ Inis ts a good soldier, and Midas is an ass. 

S€rapf, Troth, she ha> touched Midas: she has 
caught him by the worshipful cars. 

Du\ Nay, 'iis no wonder if ihe> be slender enough, 
you keep them nath such spare diet they liave $0 
much l^nt and fasting<days, that they need not fear 
the danger of being as fat as committee men. If a 
man should sec a coinjany of their lean carcases 
assembled together, 'twoulil make him think dooms- 
day were come to town before Us time 

/Vf//<r Moreover, that winch is most noble is most 
preferable. But poverty is most noble. Minor, I 
prove thus; whose houses are most ancient, those 
arc most noble but po> crt\ \ houses are most ancient; 
for some of tlicm are so old. like vicarage-houses, 
they are every hour in danger of falling. 

CVih/. What a silly woman's this to talk of nobility 
houses! Does not she know we are all Levellers, 
there's no nobility now.^ 

S///f Ncighl>our, I think so too ; I am an Un- 
pundant^ too, I think. 

/>/r. Nay, she does not dispute well. Her major 
was bom in bedlam : her minor was wdiipped in Bride* 


1 Another augmentation by the editor, which points to tlie 
political events which occuned alter the death of C tiarict I. 

* 1./., Independent. 
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welL Ergi>^ her concinsion b run out of her wits. For 
well said M, Rombus, £cce mu/ifr blancata quasi litium. 
Now 1 oppose her with a dilemma, ahas the cuckold of 
arguments. My dilemma is this. Citizens and towns- 
men are rich, for theirs is the cornucopia ; ergo^ riches 
are better than poverty. Nay, if riches were not in some 
account, why would Jupiter be so rich ? for you see he 
has engrossed to himself the golden ago of Jacobuses, 
and the silver age of shillings and st\]>cnces, and left 
us nothing but the brazen age uf plundering and 
impudence , for tinkers* tokens are gone aw‘ay too. 
To conclude in ore syllogism more — 1 will pro>e my 
tenet true by the oxaniple of Hecate, queen of liciL 
She would turn the clerk of her kite lien out of his 
office, and not sutler him to be the dcMls manciple 
any longer, if he should bring any kMn carcase or 
any carnon-soul to be served up at her table. Her 
chief dish IS the larded soul of a ])Ium|) usurer. baste<l 
with the dripping of a greasy alderman, the sauce 
being made with the brains of a great congcr-hcadtd 
law'}er, buttered with the grease of a well-fed com- 
mittee-man, served up for want of saucers in the tw*o 
ears of an uncon srionviblc scrivener. Poverty, 

you may go and hang yourself. 

Fema. (), for the Rirbadocs ' I have no place left 
for ray entertainment. 

Dic, Come, brethren, let us kick her out of the 
universe. 

Pana. O, whither shall I betake m)self? 

Dtc- To the house of chanty 

Pmta. To the house of chanty? tliat*s an old, 
ruined, cold lodging, as bad as a correciiondiouse. 
C^ood your worships, take some pity on miserable 
Poverty ! 

Dic^ Did you ever hear suth a solecism ? 

Lack, Troth, master, I neser knew it in my life: 
all our parish was ever against it. 
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CM. And ours too, and I think all England over. 

Du, Poverty, then I saj^ thou shalt have a justice 
of peace’s charity — the whipping-posl , thou shall be 
lashed under the statute of sturdy rogues and beggars. 
Look for no pity, ’tis charity to pity those that are 
nch. Go, get you packing. 

Penta, Well, sir**, though you put Poxerty away 
now, yet you or your heirs may be glad to send for 
me ere long. \Exit Povlrty. 

Clod It shall be to the gallows then, by my con- 
sent . if you mean to present it, the best way is to 
go and jnnt away (juickl). 

harowcll, old rag of TUbjlun, for wc must 
be neb, and therefore worshipful By )our leave, 
master parson. 

[E.xfunt ownci. Afusic, 


SCKSh VI 

E^niiT Cur LuiN, a /Irrjiw, I>k f is, a Parson, 

Sint, $cR\IK-ALL. 

/Vt. Ijist ni^hl I laughed in inysleej). The queen 
of tallies tickled my nose wiih a tiihc-jdg's tail. I 
\ircaint of another bencfiLc, and sec how it conies 
a\>out * Next morning Plutus, the god of wealth, 
ionics to in> bouse, and brings me an augmentation 
and a good f.u living fic said he came to \isit me : 
as sure as ran be, I am ordained to be nch at his 
visitation, 'ns better than the bishops or archdeacons. 
Now must I be one of the Assembly, and walk 
demurely in a long black iloak at Westminster, for- 
getting all my Greek and laiUn. 

Citf. Faith, brother, that have I done already; 
my name’s Chp-loittn truly , I read a hoimU. and pray 
by the service-book divinely 
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DU^ Divinely, quoth a ! Thou roast ex tern* 
pore in hand, or else thou wilt ne’er be rich in these 
days. 

Clip. Do you hear, neighbours ? shall us leave the 
Coroinon-Prayer ? 

Sti€ God forbid, master hear ! why, 'iwas writ in 
David’s time ; and Thomas Stemhold and John 
Hopkins joined it to the Psalms in those days, and 
turned it into such excellent metre, that I can sleep 
by It as well as any in the parish. 

Ciod. Besides, neighbour, we don’t know this new 
sect nhat they pray, nc can’t vollow them in their 
extrumperies 

dtp. You see the case is clear, sir I am for the 
king and the Pra) er-Book. 

Well said, parson, wc shall love thee the belter 
for that, hold there still 

Die, Yet (brother) because thou art of our cloth. 
I’ll speak to Plutus for thee. Thou shalt have twenty 
pounds per annum standing stipend, and the love of 
thy parish, because thou takest nothing of them. Dost 
mark me^ Twenty pounds, I say I must be gone. 

[Fxii Diccus. 

cap, A good saving and a rich. Now shall 1 sur* 
feit in a satin cloak , from twenty nobles to twenty 
pounds ! O brave ! 

Scrape, Wc are glad of it. \aith, master ficar. 

Clip, Come, neighbours, upon this good news, let's 
chop up to my host Snego’s, he’ll be glad to hear of it 
too. I am resolved to build no more sconces, but to 
pay roy old tickets. Come, let’s in and drink a cup of 
stingo. 

Stiff, Vaith, vicar, thou givest us good destruction 
still. 

Coroe in, come, coroe. 
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SCENE VII. 

Enter Blepsidemus, CHREBnrtvs» Carion. 

BUp, O the divinity of being rich 1 Now Flutus is 
come. But who is Fiutus? Why, he is the noble- 
man’s tutor, the prince’s and State’s fleet of plate, the 
law>'er$* Littleton, the majori and aldermens* fur-gown, 
the justice’s warrant, the constable and bumbailies' tip* 
staff, the astronoroei^s blazing star, the raathematiaan’s 
record or counting-table, the CavalieFs service-book, 
the Presbytenan’s Directory, the Independent’s Ex* 
tempore, the Pope’s Golden Legend, the Fnai^s Nun, 
the Monk's Brevtaty, the worldling's god, the Prelate’s 
canons, and Bishop’s oath, &c. — 1 could reckon more, 
but he is the \cry ladder to worship and honour. I 
must be nch, and therefore honourable and proud, 
and grave. 

Chrem* O gentleman-like resolution ' 

BUp, Yet now 1 think on’t, I will not be grave ; 
for grave bodies do naturally descend to base con- 
ditions, which is clean contrary to the complexion of 
my humour ; yet I will cry Hum! with the best in the 
parish. I uill understand as hide as the wealthiest 
cituen of them all 

Chrem, Many*, and that’s a proud word,BIepsidemus. 

Bi^p. I will sleep as soundly at church, and snore as 
loud at sermons, as the churchwarden himself, or the 
master of the company. 

Ckrem. O infinite ambition t 

Bltp. 1 will entertain none for my whores under the 
reputation of ladies, unless they be Arson's daughters. 

Chrem. O, because they may claim the benefit of 
the clergy. 


* Mayor. 
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Blip. I will deign none the honour of being my 
worship’s cuckolds that is not a round-headed brother 
of the Corporation 

ChrenL Hell make it a principle of the City Charter* 
Homs of such making ^ ill be of as great esteem as 
the cap of maintenance, 

Blep» Hereafter, gentlemen, hereafter, I say, in 
contempt of a |)enny quart, 1 wxW throw Tissjwt l,ane 
in the face of Pie Corner, I will be foxed now'hcrc 
but at round-headed inns, that I may be honestly 
drunk, and carry it \\ ith the greater gravit\ and safety. 
The soul of sack and the flower of ale shall be my 
dnnk, that niy wry iinne may be the t|Uintcsscncc of 
canary, 

Chrem A\Tiy. then, Vespasian might desire no 
greater revenue tlian the rcscrsion of your chamber- 
pot 

Blep But come, let us witht!raw% and carry Plutus 
to the Temple of Ebculapius Canon, make ready 
the necessaries, see vou j»lay the sumpicr-horM? with 
discretion. Let us make haste, for I long to be wor- 
shipful. 

Come, friends, this da> gives period to our sorrow, 

We will drown cares in bowls of sack to-morrow. 

\ Exeunt ttmbe. 


ACT III , SCENE 1. 

Enter Penia-Po\erty, Higokn, Tkrmihk, Bku.v, 
Caradoc, aftii an army of tt^ues» 

Penia, Soldiers, you see men Poverty despise, 
Since God of Riches hath recover’d eyes ; 

Let us invade them now w*ith might and main, 

And make them know tbcir former stale again. 
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March forth, brave champions, though your noble 

valours 

Be out at elbows, show yourselves to be 
Patches of worth, rags of gentility. 

Brave blades, array'd in dish>clouts, dirty plush, 

Like the brave senators of Beggar's- Bush ; 

With Poverty sole empress of your states, 

Spend your best blood, you ha\e no wealthy fates. 
Methinks I sec your valours, and espy 
Each rag a trophy of your victor}'. 

Come, Brun, thou worthy Scot of gallant race. 

What though thou lost an arm at Chevy Chase, 
Resume thy valour And thou, Caradoc, 

Tnic leek of Wales, Pendragon's noble stock, 

Stir up thy Welsh blood to encounter ihej»e, 

With zeal as fervent as ih} toasted cheese. 

And thou, brave Redshank, too, Termock by name, 
Wonder of Redshanks and Hibernia's fame. 

To conquer these, or scatter them like chaff. 

Or he k them up as ghb as usquebaugh. 

And Hi:;gen, thou, whose potent oratory 
Makes Itegg.irs Bu<h admire thy erquent stor}% 

Come l>r.i\el) on, ami rescue me from danger, 

Klsc Poverty t*) )cni will prove a stranger, 

Which heavens forbid * 

A a. Po%cri>, Poverty, Po\crl), for our money * 
Pema. Nay, w ithout money, sirs, and be constant 
loo. 

A a Po\erty, Poverty, Po\erty, our patroness! 
CWif. Cat's plutter a naiU; her were best by her troth 
take \cry many heeds how her nuke a commotion 
in her stomarlis , if her ploud he but up twice and 
once, her will tug out her sword, and, gads mgs ! let 
her take very many heed, her will carbonado vciy 
much legs and arms. By St Taftie, Pse tear the most 
valiantest of them all into os arrant atoms as there be 
motes in the moon. Try he dare whose w'ill ; I tickle 
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their hoopsir dominees, else, never let her sing 
hapatery, while she has live any longer. If her do 
not conquer them upside down, let her never while 
she lives in Heurope, God bless her, eat cause boby^ 
with the man in the moon. Her coshen Merlin, her 
countryman, hath told her in a whisper very a many 
much tale of her valour above fourscore and twenty 
years since. 

Penia. Bravely resolved I O, how I love thy valour ! 
’Tis sweeter than metheglin . ay, all Carnarvon cannot 
afford a comrade half so noble. 

Ter, And Termock vill shpend tcbesht ploud in hish 
heclsh in the servish. 

Penta, Renowned Termock, thanks from our princely 
self. 

Ter. Nay, keep ty tancks to thyself, Termock is ty 
trusty shubsheckt 

Bntn. And aies wos gang with thee, mon. Aics 
have bin a prupder gud man in the Borders. Aies 
fought blith and bonny for the gewd jborl Douglas. 
Aies show thy foemcn a Scutch trick Aies mumble 
their crags like a &heep*s-)iead or coke’s- nose, Aif 1 
do not, let me bund to sup with nothing but perk and 
sow-baby. 

Penta. Well said, brave Brun ; hold but ihy resolu- 
tion, 

And never a soldier breathing shall excel thee. 

Brun. Nays, mon, aif I cannot give 'urn mickle 
rashers enough myself, ais gang home to my Bclli- 
bame, and get lusty martial barns, shall pellmcll their 
noddles. What gars, great Higgen? 

Hig, Attend, attend. 1, Higgen, the grand orator, 


1 Toasted cheese. In the Fyrst Bi^keof the Introduction of 
Knowledge,*' 154s, Borde makes his Welshman say— 

" I do loue cause boby, good toasted cheese.** 

Compare Old English Jest-Books,** t 104. 
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Begin to yawn, lend me your asses* ears ; 

Give auscultation. Higgen^ whose pike-staff rhetoric 
Makes ail the world obey your excellence 
By cudgelling them with crab-tree eloquence. 

By lusty doxies, there’s not a quire cove,^ 

Nobier than I in all the bousing kens 

That are Hwixt Hockly-i'-th’-hole and Islington. 

By these good stampers, upper and nether duds ; 
ril nip from Ruffmans of the Harmanbeck^ 

Though glimmer’d m the sambles, 1 cly the chates : 
rii stand tlic pad or mill, the church’s deneir. 

Nip bungs, dupp gibbers leager, louse and bouse. 
Liggen in strommcl, in darkinans for pannum 
Should the grand Ruflian come to mill me, 1 
Would scorn to shuttle from my poverty. 

yV/i. So, so , well spoke, my noble English tatter, 
2.ead up the vanguard , muster up an army, 

An army ro>al of imperial bee. 

Jft^. And 1 will be the Scanderbeg of the com* 
I>any 

The very Tambcrlain of this ragged rout ; 

Come, follow me, my soldiers, 

I^ru^i VaH9, grand captain, sir, suft and fair; gar 
away, there l>e gewd men in the company. Aies, 
captain ; for aics have more Scutch lice than thou 
hast English creepers, or he Bniish goats about him. 

I/iX- What then ? my lice are of the noble breed. 
Sprung from the Danes, Saxons, and Normans* 
blood ; 

True English born, all ]>lump and all well favour’d : 


^ Thif pa^sAge is a very cuiu»u-« and valuable (.untn button Co 
the antKiuities of slang, and KhoMs how Randolph seems to 
have neglected no branch of literary iiKpitry likely to pro6t him 
in the course of conii>osttion See Uotten’s **hlang Die* 
tionary,** 1864, nns. Cove, Ken, &c. ; but there are some 
phrases here which should And place lu a new edition of that 
vety liunsy and imperfect publication. 
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Take warning, then, good sir ; be not so proud 
As to compare your vermin, sir, with ours. 

Ter. Pleash ty shit grash, let nedder nodder of 
them my shit empress have te plash of ty captain, 
I am te besht of odder odder. 1 have seen te fash of 
the vild Insh. Terniock knows vat it is to hght m 
the bogs like a valiant costermonger, up to the nosh 
in ploud Not to make much pntlle and prattle to 
none purposii Termock has fight under Oneale for 
her king and queen in te wars Vat I speak, 'tish 
by te shoes of Patrick, if that Termock be the captain, 
thou shall beat ty foes to peeces and jiashcs. 

Cara. Is Caradoc no respected amongst her; her 
lice are pettcr a ]>cdecrce as the gocKlst of them 
all. Her lice come ap Shinkin, ap Shon, ap Owen, 
ap Richard, ap Morgan, ap Hugh, ap Rnitus, ap 
S)I\ius, ap .'Kneas, and so up my shoulder. .\nt her 
lice will not deshcncrate from her pctticrce, precious 
coles' Her ancestors fought in the wars of Troy, by 
this leek, as lustily as the lice of Trotlus Nay, by 
St Taffie, the lice of Hector were but nits in compart^ 
son of her magnanimous lice. Do not disparage her 
nor her lice, if her lose her guts in her pelly, 

2er. But if Termock have no lisli, sail he derefore 
not be te captain? Posh on her libh * I'crmock 
hash none grash a Patruk, no such \enomous tings 
vill precd in hish country. 

Hig. I will be captain, for my robes are martial 
True martial robes, full of uncurable wounds. 

My doublet is adorned with thousand scars, 

My breeches have endured more stornib and tem- 
pests 

Than any man’s that lies perdu for puddings. 

1 have kept sentinel every night this twelvemoneth ; 
Beheaded ducks and geese, spitted the pigs, 

And all to victual this camp of rogues. 

Cara. Faith, and her clothes are as ancient a 
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petticree as thine, her fery doublet is coshen-sherman 
to Utter Pcndragon's sherken, or else Caradoc is a 
fery rogue, by St Taffie. 

Pen, You shall not thus contend who shall be 
captain ; 

ril do’t myself. Come, follow me, brave soldiers. 
Brun, r faith ’ she is a brave virago, inon 
Cara By St 'I'afhe, she is an Amashon, a Deborah, 
A Brundiica,* a Joan of Olennrc,** 

Pucelle de Dteu, a Mail Cutpurse, a Long Meg of 
Westminster. 

7er, She vill l)C Ic captain, for all tee, or any 
odder in Knglish lonii. 

Whips on you ail ’ follow the feminine gender ? 
Fight under th’ ensign of a pcttiroat ^ 

An ait unworthy such brave sjurits as we 
Remember our old virtues, sha'l we forget 
Our ancient valours^ Shall w‘c in this one action 
Stain all our honour, blur our reputations ^ 

Can men of such high fortunes ilcign to stoop 
To such dishonourable terms ^ How can our 
thoughts 

(’five entertainment to such low designs^ 

My spirits )Ct are not di^sohM to whey ; 

I have no soul so poor as to obey 
To suffer a smock rampint to i onduct me 

Brtm Aif ihoifs keep a nuindnng-mandnng, mon, 
Tsc gang to Kibnburgh. The dcil lead your aniiy 
for Brun, aics no meddle Adieu, adieu ! 

Cara Ah, Brun * blerawhoe. blerawluo 
Ter Ah, Bnin, Brun! shulccrogh, fether, \ili 
thou ? fcllicr, vilt thou ? 


* Probably an mtenitonal bluiiilcr for Sec Dycc’s 

Beaumont and Metclicr, vok v. 

* loan of Arc, the Maid Orleans , but the WcUhman was, 
no doubt, made to blumlcr. 


2 E 
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Briin. What yaw doing, roon, to call Brun b ac k ; 
and you be fules, I’ll stay no longer. 

Cara Ah, Brun, Brun ! shall be captain, by all te 
green cheese in the moon. Brun shall be captain for 
Caradoc, it her i^ouid not give place to Brun, her 
heart were as hard as Flintshire. 

Ter. Brun sail be te bcshi in te company, if tore 
were a tousand tousand of ’urn 

I'll not resign my right, 1 will be captain. 

Tis fit I should hath not my valour oft 
Been tried at Brulcwell and the whijiping post ? 

Pen Let Higgen, then, be captiin . his S'xeet 
tongue 

And j>owerful rhetoric m.iy persuade the rout. 

Cara* Cat's plutter a nails ^ Higgen shall be cap- 
tain for her cars , }ct Caradoc wil) be valiant in spite 
of her teeth. 

Ho ' brave Cafitiin Higgen * 

Omnes Higgen ' a Higgen, a Higgen I 
I/i^. So then, soldiers, foIUm >i>ur leader . valiant 
Brim, 

Lead you the rear , you. 'rLrmock shall command 
'fhe regiment of foot (lencrous Caradoc, 

Haw >011 .1 <arc of the left uing, 

Cam O dispanshmcni to her reputation ^ Brutus 
hish coshen look the whing. '1 hink you her will lice 
away? Her will stand to it tooth and nail while 
there be skin and bones in her pell) 

Brun. Ia.‘t the armv ging to the dcil Aics no 
nied<lle 

Ter Stay terc, man, vat tou do, Brun ^ 

My brave coinradocs, kni^'his of ftliej tatter’d 
fleece, 

Like FalbtafTs regiment, >ou have one shirt among 
you. 

Well seen in plundering money for the alehouse* 

Such is the fruit of our domestic broils, 
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We are return’d to undent poverty ; 

Yet (seeing we are lousy) let us show our breeding. 
ComCt though we shrug, yet let’s not leave our calling: 
Lieutenants rampant, bravely all train’d up 
At the well'Skiird artillery of Bridewell ; 

March on, brai% soldiers, you that ne'er turn’d back 
To any terror but the beadle's whip. 

Brun, St Andrew, St Andrew * 

Cara. St Taffie, St Taftlc » 

///^. St (ieorge, St George ! 

Ttr. St Patrick. St Patrick ' 

Pat. Saints are discarded 
Hut Andrew, Taflie, George, and Patrick too, 

May the whole mess of them be all propitious ' 

If an) do resist us, let us throw 
Our crutches at them. 1 have here 
An empty slctvc to strike out all their teeth. 

Besides a inaukin to wipe all our wounds. 

Be % ahant, and as erst the Spanish cobbler 
Knjomcd his cUlcit son upon his deathbed 
Sec you do nothing tliat ma) lU beseem 
'rhe families > ou come ot , let not the ashes 
Of )uur dead ancestors blush at )Our dishonours 
Increase the glory of >our house , for me, 
riJ ne'er disgrace my noble progeny. 

Caf Caiadoc tlisgrash her petlicree ? No, by St 
i’rutus* bones , her will light till her stand, while tere 
)>e legs in her heels, ll her pc killed, her wdl not 
run away 

Brun. Ales gar aiiva) ^ \ics not budge a foot, by 
St Arulren 

7W 'Icrtnock di^grash hish ladtlcrs and mudders? 
1‘crinock will stand \shilc tcrc be breath in his breech. 
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SCENE II. 

Carion^ CtODPOLFt Lackland, Stiff, Sckape-all, 
to them, Carion tvhtps them » they mm, 

Penic, Higgen, Scamlerbeg, Tambcriain, gran^l 
Captain Higgen ^ 

Hig. Soldiers, shift for yourselves. Wc are all 
routed. 

Penta, Is this you woiihl not disgrace your noble 
progeny ? 

Htg. M> ancestors were all footmen. Running 
away will not disgrace m) progen). {Exit 

Cara, O disgrash to peal St Taffie's coshen’ Use 
the true Pnttish no petter^ 

Pema Caradoc, wdl )ou and your Iicc disgrash her 
progeny? The vennin of Hector and Troilus would 
not do so for all Achilles’ m)miidons 

Car, Her do follow her pciiicrcc from head to fcKit , 
her grandsire *Eneas ran away before. 

[Em/ Caradoc 

Prun Marry, ill tide thee, mon , use a inon of our 
nation no better. 

Pema, Generous lirun, I thought }Oti uould nol 
have budged a foot, b} St Andrew ’ 

Brun, \Vhal of ilut, woman? Aics no endure 
poverty. 

The Scuts lo\c initlvle wealth bttcer than 

{Exit Brvn 

Pema, Will Tcrniock too disgrash Ins fadders and 
mudders ? 

Ter, Termock runs for Ic cicdil of his liccls, to look 
the reshimcnt of foot, [Exit Tirmolk 

Penta, Now woe is me ! woe is niy poverty, 

That can find grace or mercy in few' places * 

What shall I do? If my whole army fly, 

I must run too^ if I staj here, I die. [Exit Penia 
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SCENE 111. 

Carion and ihf rustics CLonroLE, Stikf, 

Car, So now, you see, Canon for his valour may 
(omparc viith Don Quixote or the Mirror of Chivalry, 
(’omc, come along, you old fortunate rascals; you 
that in the day> of Queen Richard fed upon nothing 
hut barlc) broth and jiuddings, you shall be nch, you 
rogues, all of >ou feed hard at the rouncibtable. 
How daintily wilt thou becotne a srarlet gown, when 
sm h poor snakes as I shall f ome mth <ap and knee, 
di}cs } our ^ood hrd^htpt Ihd \our honour sleep 
•tocll tomehtl If 0 X 0 docs Madam Kate and Madam 
Ctfs, lunc thetr honour^ any morntn^-milk cheese to sell 9 
ITtll it please yonr lofd\htp to command your senant to 
he drunk m your honour^ s xotnc-ce/lar f Your hofiour*s 
tn ail duties, and so I kiss vour honours han d ~ 

Ckod, 'i'hou shalt kiss iny honour’s lad Then will 
I again say, /v/#Wc, hoxo dm thy honourable lord f Tell 
him he docf not iOncmerate ffom the noble family he 
i.omes of I xcould haie %ome confahilitation xoith him 
.cniep^ning a hundfed of htslordfhifs ptichfofks, Bui 
I am going to the Btpuhy and xvith the committee to firk 
up the proud priests befop e u$^ and humble the country. 
Tell him Madam Kate is as souptd at a kettle thou 
shouldst have totteoursed with her ladyship, but she is 
sktPnmtPig her mi/k b,Kols aptd me/ting her dripping-pans 
as busy as a btdy louse, Soso, felloxc, go into my ivine^ 
cellar to phy on my sack hit and take no care for find- 
ing the way out again. But, sirrah^ see you drsnk my 
honouifs health. You see I can tell what belongs to 
lordships, and what is more, to good manners. But 
what's the news abroad, my honest Coranio stilo notto 
sub form pauper f 

Car, I know not what to s,ny, but that my master is 
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Emperor of Constantinople, a second Tamberlain , we 
shall have nothing but glory, beef, and bajaaets in 
every cupboard. Plutus has left stumbling ; the puppy 
is nine days old, and can see perfectly. Gramercy, 
Esculapius f ^tis pity but thou shouldst have a better 
beard than Apollo th> father. O Lsculapius, the ver>' 
poultice of surgeons and unnal of tdiysicians ' 

CJo/i, Vaith, neighbours, then let us make bon- 
fires ; this news is as sweet as zugarzops. [/A* 

Afy Jane and I full n^ht mcmiy this joUii} will avauik^ 
To witness cur mirth ujm the p'een earth 
Tof^ether well dance a Jaiter^e-pouch 
Ciatter-de-pouch^ elatier, fr** 

Lack, And then tvi/I I kiss thy Kate arul m\ Ci^s 
As scan as I rise from my ecuchj 
The wenches Til tumble and merrily jumb/e. 

Together well danee a clalier-de pouch. 

Chorls, Clatter de-pcuch^ elatter-de-, 

Car. Til kiss if i can our dairymaid 
Together we'll billing be found 
Let every slouch dance clatter de pouch. 

Together we'll dan, e a Sellcn^efs round 
Lack. / will not be found at Schenqcf^i round. 
Although thou do tall me a slouch. 

Banksis horse cannot prance a mersies danee. 

Than rumbling and jumbling a clatter de pou^h 
C/atter-de-^ &*e. 

Chorus Than rumbling. Gr^c 

[lijceunt Clooihilf and Lacklanii 


Enter Mistress Chres!\lus , manei Carson. 

Afis. Chrem. Here's rumbling and jumbbng indeed. 
I was spinning my daughter a new smock, and they 
keep tudi a noise I cannot sleep for 'um. Passion o* 
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my heart I I wooder what news there is abroad, and 
why that knave Canon makes no more haste home. 

Qtr, Now will I be an emperor, and contemn my 
mistress. 

Mts* Chrem. Carion, what news, Canon ? 

Car. 1 cannot answer them to-day , command tiie 
embassadors to attend our will to-morrow. 

Mis, Chrtm, Why, Canon, I say ! 

Car. Go, give my gold chain and precious jeinel 

Mu, Chrf»i W'hat, arc you mad ? 

Car And a nch cu{>baird of my daintiest plate — 
Well, let me see what it will cost tne now 
For to maintain some forty thousand men 
In amis against the Turks P 

Mis, Chrem, Sin^ah, do )Ou know ) ourself? 

Car. Suppose 1 lend some twenty thousand mil* 
lions 

Mis, Chrem, Some twenty thousand puddings ! 

Car, An<l send two hundred sail to conquer Spain, 
and Ku]>ert too, and fnght the Inquisition 

Out of their wilA— 

Afis, Chrem, If any be out more than thou. Til be 
hanged. 

Car, 'Fhc King of Poland does not keep his word . 
And then my tenants tor ni) cusionidiouse 
Are twenty hundred thousand {founds behindhand. 

In Haberdasher's Hall, or Isle ot Tripoli. 

Mis, Chrem, Take that for your Haberdasher's 
Hall, or Isle of Trufoli. \ijieevffs him 

Car. I'raitors ! my guarrl ’ where arc my beef- 
eaters ? C>, my oKI mistress ? was it you ? Why, are 
you not drunk w*uh mirth ? 1 was in gotwl hope, ere 
this, to have seen you reeling in .i French hooti. 
Well, have at your old petticoat, madam . I have news 
will ravish you, my dainty madam — a bushel of un- 
measurable joy. 

Mis. Chrem, Then pry thee, tell thy comfortable 
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message ; and if it tickle me in the telling, I will give 
thee a pair of high shoes more than thy quarter's wagM 
Car, Listen then, nhile 1 anatomise my whole dis- 
course from the head to the heel 
Afis Chfem N'a\, good Canon, not to the hecL 
Car, But I will, though your heel were a Polonian 
or a French heel, which is the fishion 

Mis, Chtem. Xay, do not molest me, Carion ; I 
am very squeamish, and may chance have a qualm 
come over my stomach. 

Car, 'rhen I begin Fir^t we came to the go<l 
leading Phitus, then most miserable, but now as 
happy as Fortunalus his nightcap 1 irst we made 
Inni a djp|>er, we ducked ium o\ct licad atui cars m 
water, and then we made him an anabaptist ^ 

Afts Chr^m, Alas, poor soul ' *i\\ as enough to have 
put him into an ague, one would not lla^e used a 
water-spaniel more in mcnifUil). 

Car, No, nor a < urst quean in a cik kmg'Stool, 
mistress. You see what cieaturcs these dipi^ets are, 
I warrant, when the }(>iing lasses were a-dipjnng, the 
blind rogue could see that well enough Uel), mis* 
tress, coining to ihc temple of Lscul.ipiiis. where all 
the altars stood Airni'.hed with reeking {usties and 
hot pippin-pies, O, 'twas such sweet religion, niy 
mouth watered at it Just upon the health they were 
beathing a great blackqnuUhng, to stay the god's 
stomach till bTeakfa.st. Here wc laid Plutus in a 
cradle, and rocked him a.s1cep 

Afis, Chrem C) the folly of such simpletons * lay 
an old man in a cradle ’ 

Car, And why not? is he not a child the second 


> This paaiuge reads like an addition t>y the editor and ttig- 
menter. The AnaUaptiNt contiovcrsy miutc nu great slir till 
after the poci*s death. See, as t<» the hapiism or dipping of 
adults, the curious frontispiece to 1‘catJcyS ** I>ip[iers Dipt,'" 
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time i Next, every man made his own bed : the 
liberal god allowed us fresh pease-straw. 

Mu, Chrem, And was there no more lame and 
impudent creatures at this spital-house ? 

Car, Of all sorts, mistress. There was a young 
heir, newly crept out his wardship, that had been sick 
of a young laily three years and upw^ards. 

Mis, Chrtm, Just as 1 am of (Jhrcm>lus, sirrah, 
seeing you are of good jjarts and j)ro|Krties, jou may 
presuinc to conic sometimes into iiu bedchamber 

Car, No, mistress, the dairymaid shall ser\e my 
turn Next was a pretty waning gentlewoman, that 
with dreaming of her lord was fahen irto a tcnible 
grcen«sicliiKss 

Mts C/tnm, \ow\ by my hoiulain, I could have 
cured that nuscif . if she be tiK»ublcd with the maiden- 
head grief, I can gi\c her as ijuick deliscrancc as any 
1 sculapitis in Luro] c 

Car. Mam law)ers wtre troubled wiiii the itch m 
their fingers , main >oung heirs in a consumption; 
burst citi/ens, so overswellcd with interest money, 
that they weic in danger of breaking Many trea- 
surers, scqiK'stialors, and receivers tame for help, for 
they had recenved so inueh monevs, tiiat tlicy had 
lost their c) esight, and < ouUl not sec to make accounts. 
'J here wtic townsmen came to have iheur brow* antlers 
knocked otT, Treshvienans for the* Director)*, Cavies 
for the SCI vice book , some tradesmen and scholars, 
that had long ted upon costive usurers, being much 
bound, came to the temple to be made soluble 

A/u Chpoa. Nay, if he be so good at it, i’ll go and 
see tf he can cure me of m> corns ; thev vex me so 
wonderfully, 1 cannot sleep for ‘uni. 

Car, Marry, Jove forbid, mistress ^ should your 
corns be cured, how should my master do for ao 
almanac to foretell the weather? Pond, Booker, 
AUestree, Jeffry, Neve Genu — nav, nor Mcrlinus 
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Angltcus, are not half so good astronomers as four 
ladyship’s prophetic toes. 

Mis, Chrem, Mass < if it be so, 1 shall save him 
twopence a year, rather than put him to the charges 
of an almanac. But was there any more ? 

Car. Yes, there were many country lobs that, 
having surfeited on the glory-bacon of their milkmaids’ 
favours, were fain to repair to the next alehouse for 
purgations. Deaf scriveners came for their ears ; 
silenced ministers to be cured of dumbness ; many 
scholars of colleges, w'hose gowns having been sick 
divers years of the scurf, desired the god to do them 
the grace as to change the colour of that disease into 
the black jaundice. 

Mis. Chrem. And did he cure them all ? 

Car. All but Neoclides, a blind fellow, and yet 
such an arrant thief, that he stole all things he set his 
eyes on. To proceed the monk put out the tallow- 
tapers, bid us sleep, and whatsoever hissing we heard, 
to see and say nothing. There we slept soundly, and, 
in the honour of Esculapnis, snorted most devoutly. 
Many, I could not sleep, for there was an old woman 
with a j>itcher of pease-porridge at her head lay next 
to me. Now 1 had a great zeal to devour the deli- 
cious pillow , but putting forth my hand, 1 espied the 
bald friar eating the religious cakes, and cracking of the 
consecrated nuts. So 1, thinking it a piece ol divine 
chanty, studied how to cheat the old l>eldame. 

Mis. Chretn. O sacrilegious varlet ! wert not afraid 
of the god ? 

Car. Yes, lest he might cosen me of my pease- 
porridge. The woman, perceiving me, put forth her 
hand ; then I fell a-hissmg like a Winchester goose 
or ^ St George’s dragon , the woman snatched back 
her fangs, and for very fear smelt like the perfume of 


* Old copy, 
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a polecat ; in the intenm 1 supped up the porridge, 
and, my belly being full, I laid my bones to rest 

Jlfts, Chrem. And did not the god come yet ? 

Grr, O mistress ! now comes the jest When the 
god came near me, my devotions a postenori sent him 
forth most ndiculous orisons ; the pease*broth in me 
was 90 windy, that 1 thought 1 had an i£olus in my 
belly, my guts wambled, and on the sudden evapo- 
rated a clap or two of most unmannerly thunder , the 
very noise of it broke all the urinals in the spitab 
house, and saved hlsculapius the labour of casting 
Jupiter’s water. It frighted his poor apothecary 
out of his Wits, as he was making Saturn a glyster, 
and for the smell, Panacea told her father she was 
sure it could not be frankincense. 

A/iJ. Chtem. Ves , but was not the god angry that 
you ke]>t } our backside no closer ? 

Car, Who? he? *Tis such a nasty Numen, he 
would be glad if your closc-stool were his alms*tub, 
that he might feed upon your meat at second-hand. 

Afts, Chrrm. Na>, but leave > our windy discourse, 
and proceed with }our tale 

Car, At length two snakes appeared, and licked 
Plutus’ e)es ; then Ksculapius, beating Argus his head 
ID a mortar, tempered it w'lth a look l>e> ond Luther,’ 
well minccd with the roasted apple of his eye ; the 
whole confection boiled in a pint of crystalline 
humour, which being dropped into his eye wnth the 
feather of a peacock’s tail, he recovered his sight in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Afh, Chrem* But how came the God of Wealth 
bbnd? 

Car, How‘ ? because honesty is like a puck-hst , he 
never met it but once, and it put out his eyes . be- 


* A tract with this title (" Look beyond Luther **) hy Richard 

Bemard appeared in 1633 
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sides, the rich rogue had too many pearls in hit 
eyes. 

Mis, Chrcm, And what are we the better, now his 
eyesight is restored ? 

Car AVhy, thus. None but honest people shall 
grow rich now , there's the wonder , my master 
Chremjlus shall be an carl, and you from the cream- 
pot of rusticity shall be churned into the honourable 
butter of a countess 

Mts Ciircm Nay, they w'crc wont to call me 
countess before , and I shall do well enough for a 
countess, I warrant >ou I thank ni) stars, I can 
spin as fine a thread for woollen, as any countess in 
InglancL Well, C.inon, now I am a countess, mis- 
tress ficar shall not sit above me in the church ; I 
will have as fine a stanimcl petticoat and rich stom- 
acher as the proudest of them all Pr)lhce, Canon, go 
to the goldsmith, bu} me a ring, and sec it be well 
enamoured 

Car. You would say enamelled Bui, mistress, 
what will ^ou do now ? 

^ffs Chran I wiU go m to present the god's new 
e\es with a basket of pippins and a dozen of church- 
w ardens.' [ E \ eunt amho. 

Enter Pi l n s, and to him CHRtM\u s, 

Ptu Good morrow' to the morn next to my gold 
First, bright Apollo, I salute thy ra\s, 

And next the earth, Minerva’s sacred land. 

'Pruly Cccro])ian soil, Athenian city. 

How my soul blushes, and with grief remembers 
My miserable blindness ! w'retched Plutus, 

Whose hood-wink’d ignorance made thy guilty feet 
Stumble into the company of rascals, 


W arilcn pear* 
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Infomers, sequestrators, pettifoggers, 

Grave coxcombs, s}cophaDt5, and unconscionable 
Corydons, 

And cituens whose false conscience weigh’d loo light 
In then* own scales ; claimed by a principal charter 
The cornucopia proper to themselves. 

U1ien good just men, such as did venture lives 
For countr}''s safety and the nation’s honour, 

Were paid with their own wounds, and made those 
scars, 

Which were accounted once the marks of honour, 

The miserable privilege of begging, 

Scarce to have lodging in an hospital. 

And those, who'>e labours suffer nightly throes 
To give their teeming brains deliverance, 

To enrich the land wuh learncil merchandise. 

The sacred traffic of the soul, rich w isdom, 

Stars c in their studies, and like moths dc\oiir 
The very leaves they read, scorn'd of the vulgar — 
Nay, of the better sort too many times, 

As if their knowledge were but learned wickednca>, 
And every smug could preach as well as ihej : 

Nay, as if men were woruc for academies. 

But all shall be amended 1 coiibl tell 
A talc of horror, and unma.sk foul actions. 

Black as the night they were committed in 
I could unfoUl a I/:rna, ami with proofs 
(As clear as this dear light) could testitv. 

How I unwitting kept them (Onqiany. 

ChrrtN O, heaven forbid ' what wicked things .nrc 
these ? 

Yet such there be that flock into my company 
In swarms, as if they would devour me quick, 

Tliat throng so fast as if the> *d crowd niy soul 
Out of her house of clay : while ever}' man 
Employs his supple hams and oily tongue 
To feign’d compliments and importunate service. 
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I coaid not walk th’ exchange to*day» but atraight 
Each head was bare, cveiy officious knee 
Bowed to my honour, and inquired my health ; 

And (which is more intolerable) snow-white heads. 
Whose every hair seemed dyed m innocence. 

With that one leg which was not yet i* Ih' grave, 
Grouchy like so many tapsters These spnngtide 
friends. 

These swarming flies, bred by the summer's heat 
Should but adversity's black cloud appear, 

With low’nng looks threaten a winter’s storm. 
P'arcuell my summers swallows * these are fnends 
I'o Chremylub’ cupboard, and affect (I see) 

My ovsters and my puddings 'us not me \Extt 

Ertfet Chrcmyhs. 

Mis. Chrtm. Marr)\ God’s blessing on ih\ soul I 
Xow a hundred good morrows to thy eyes * I have 
brought thee a dish of pearmains and pi|ipins, w ith a 
<h5h of lordings and 2ady-aj>ples, and some of our 
tountry' fruit, Haifa score of nissetings. 

Piu. O, ’iis unfit, my eyesight being restored. 

To accept a kindness, till 1 ha\c bcsiow'cd one. 

Afts, C/inm Marry and muff' I can be as stout 
as you, if I jdease. Do >011 scorn my kindncvs ? 

Pin Apjdcji and nuts, well cat ’mn by the fire, 
Wliere the rude audience shall not laugh at us 
Twere an absurdit) in a comic poet 
To make a muss of sweetmeats on the stage, 
Throwing a hamlful of ridiculous nuts 
To catch the popular breath and ignorant praise 
Of preaching cobblers, carmen, tinkers, tailors. 

Afis, Chrem. \ay, 'lis e'en true ; the good old 
gentleman sj>caks very wisely, you may believe him 
if you please. Til l>c sworn, tins morning, the lay 
clergy, while they were a-prcaching at Bell Alley and 
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Coleman Street, I came by with my basket; the 
hungry rascals in pure zeal had like to eat up my 
gingerbread, had there not been Popish pictures u]^n 
It 1 had much ado to keep them from scrambling 
my apples too, had not the sets of my old ruff 
looked like so many organ pipes, and frighted them, 
but faith, rakediellsfand you mend not your manners), 
ril complain to Master Goodwin and the 'mittees 
too.^ Come in, good gentlemen, though I have 
never a tooth in my head, }et I'll crack nuts with my 
gums, but ril bear thee company \^Lxaint ambo. 


ACT IV , SCLNE L 


CvKItiN Stf/uS. 


J^ur 

iitfventi 


Otr To be rich ib the <lamtiest {Aisure in the 
uorld , cs|>eciaUy to grow rich wuhout^enturing the 
danger of Tyburn or shipping. Hi cupboard is 
full of custards, the hoL'sheads replenished with spark- 
ling sack The veriest Ciipjjo in the house w*ill not 
tlrink a clegree under muscadine. All the porridge- 
pots are arrant llarbar)* gold All the vessels in the 
house, from the basin and ewer to the chamber-pot 
anil vinegar-bottle, are of Midvlieton's silver The 
kitchen and buttery is entire ivor>, the \erj purity of 
the elephants tooth. 'I'he sink is juved WMth the 
rich rubies ant) ini omparable carbuncles of Sir John 
t^Klcasile’s no<e The conduit runs as good rose- 
water as an> h in Aristotle's well. The dishcloms 
are cloth of tissue, and from the skirts of ever) 
scullion drop melting streams of ambergris. We, 
tlic i>aor servants, pJa> at e\en and odd w'uh arch- 
angels, and at cross and pile for Jacobuses, to out- 


^ .\nothcr 
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humour^ Philip the King of Spain. My master is 
sacrificing a sow, a goat, and a ram for joy ; but 1 
could not endure the house, there is such a smoke 
from the reeking of the roast, that though it please 
my stomach, my eyes are offended with it 

Enter Goggle and his hoy\ latrjtn^ his shoes and 
cloak 

Gog. Boy, follow me, for I Iiave a zeal to be rich . 
My devotion leads me in the righteous path 
To Plutus, god of wealth. Pn>fane Po>crt> 

Is a Carthusian and a grand delinquent 
One o* th’ malignant part>‘ up in arms 
Against the ti ell-affcclcd 

Car Say, brother, ho are you, whose righteous shoes 
Conduct you hither ^ 

Gog Ananias Goggle, verily 
A devout brother, that hath oft been ])lundcrc(! 

By wicked persecution , but last night 
My dreaming spirit foretold I should be rich 
And happy made by revelation. 

Car Goggle or Coggle, a Geneva brother 
Of sanctified snuffling, a pure elder 
O’ th* precise cut, or else past ordinances. 

Gog No, but a zealous saint of Amsterdam, 

Whose nose is forward to j)romoie the cause 
Crosses are Romish idols, ytt misfortune 
Has put so many dismal crosses on me, 

Till ever}’ cross W’as spent, and sent aw aj 
On superstitious pilgrimages. Fie upon’t, 

That zeal and ignorance should be convertible * 

Car, What would you have, dear brother? for I 
think 

I have heard you exercise at Bell Alley 


* Old copy reads tn a kumettr^ to out. 
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Gdf. Tis true ; but yet 
I come to Plutus’ conventicle now, 

*Tis he can cure my troubles ; he brings joy 
To the fraternity of Amsterdam, 

To the Geneva brotherhood, and the saints, 

AVhose pure devotions feed on Banbury cakes * 

He can restore my wealth, give me abundance 
Of holy gold and silver punhed : 

Increase my talents spent upon the Sisters, 

That I may ihnve again as did my father, 

That reverend Saint Goggle, Patience H}T)omone, 

A holy tailor and a venerable parson. 

Cijr, Say, brother, may a tailor be a parson ^ 

'Tis verj' fit ' for first, his sacred jarchinent 
Can take the measure of religion, 

And from the cloth of a good conscience 
Make up a suit for honest conversation : 

Sewed with the thread of goodnc'ss, stitchM i' th* seams 

With twisted silk of piety and innocence, 

lancd with good thoughts and charitable actions . 

The sacred shreds and snij)s of holy carsey 

May chance to mend the garments of the righteous, 

If^tan come to rend their guiltless robes. 

Can lUit were you not in miserable condition, 
Before that Plutus came to speak amongst ) 0 u? 

He sj>caks with golden eloquence, behe\e'l 
For now \our zealous hags are full again 
With hoi} Sliver and good brotherly gold ; 

You cannot fall to desperation, 

Having *50 roan} angels to defend } 0 u. 

Vea, certes * therefore now I find god Plutus 
Has made me collector of Ins contributions, 

I must needs thrive ; therefore I take occasion 
To give the god the greatest gratulation 


^ A biting batire on the extravagant figuios and flowers of 
speech intnwucccl by the Furitaiis. 
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Car, But tell me, zealous brother, why doth that 
boy 

Carry that saint-like cloak, and upright shoes ? 

Gcg, Cloaks are for saints ; they preach in cloaks 
all now ; 

Gowns are all popes: no sermons without cloaks* 
This holy cloak and I these thirteen years 
Have freez’d together, and these upright shoes — 

Not upright once, till their ungodly soles, 

That always w^ent awrj, were rightly mended 
By a religious conscionable cobbler, 

With leather liquor'd in most zealous tears — 

These shoes, I say, ten winters and three more 
Have tiaced the conventicles of the brethren. 

These shoes, this cloak, 1 come to dedicate 
To Plulu<?, in requital of his kindness 

Cat What, your shoes come for consecration ? 
Gog Now fie uiK)n your popish consecration ^ 

This cloak is not a rag of Bab) Ion. 

I offer these as i>resems this same u* 

A w'ell-affected cloak , these* zealous shoes 
Never profian'd with irreligious toes. 

Such precious gifts they are, such de\ out presents, 
lie cannot but accept them venly 

ENkr XKVEk-oouD 

Xczrr O hone ’ a crcc * o hone ' 

My empty purse ant! bell) w eeja for sorrow , 

And ever)' string and gut poura lamentations. 

I was a sequestrator once, and used 
To find occasions of delinquency 
Committed against the State, like a promoter 
But now' my guts ha\e sequestered xm belly, 

And let it out to others Wretched state 


* Old copy, nttJ, 
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Of them that die in famine ! But in me 
Jerusalem’s dearth is here epitomis’d. 

Car, Garrei Ostle Bridge was doum^ 

weliadayy welladay. 

Never, As 1 was viont to inform against malignants, 
So now my guts give informations 
Agamstmy teeth andstomach. Wretched ne’er-be-good ! 
1 now must pmc and starve at Penniless Bench, 

Who starved orphans and delinquent prisoners, 

Like a Committee’s marshal. Now I see 
What ’tis to want a little honesty. 

O, that the philosophers truly had defined 
The moon green cheese* I should desire the man 
That dwxlls in such a blessed habitation 
To roast me one poor piece before I die, 

That for my epitaph men might write this note, 

Our sec|uestratoi had a Welshman’s throat 
Now venl} I find by revelation, 

This IS a \arlct of no honest fashion , 

Who, ’tause he ha'l no honest occupation, 

Is fall'n into most wretched tribulation. 

Nr^cr () hunger, hunger* Now,goodsky,fallquickly, 
Or I shall die cro U rain larks * Wiio could 
Endure to have his good"^ confiscate thus 
By the blind puppy Pliitu-^ * Well, >oung Cerberus, 
ril hire the furies to pull out thj C}es, 

And once more put thee to the trade of stumbling. 

Ctu, Thi^ IS a rascal deserves to ride up Holbom, 
And take a pilgrimage to the triple tree, 

To dance in hemp l)ernck*s coranio * 

Let’s choke him with Welsh parslc>.* 


* A pro\crl> St.e na/htl'** ** rio\cil>s,'* iS6<k p 462. 

* Derrick was ihe prcdcccss<»rof Clicgory Itiamlon as common 

hangman. To rtJi up was to go lo the gallows or 

tr%pit ir^t at Tyburn, Tlie cart went from Newgate, pa&t 
Sepulchred Church, down llotliom and the Oxford Road. 

* Hemp. 
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Never. Good friend, be merciful; choke me with 
puddings and a rope of sausages^ 

And 1 will thank you here and after death ; 

For I shall die (I fear) for want of choking. 

"Where is the god that promised golden mountains 
Tennch us all ; is this the gold he gives me ? 

He has not left me coin enough to purchase 
A mess of pottage, like my brother Esau. 

Empson and Dudley, happy were you two, 

Being the prime sequestrators of your age, 

That you were hang*d before this day of famine, 

I pine and starve, live to outlive myself, 

Turn ghost before I die. Blind fornicator, 

Plutus has sequestered the sequestrator. 

Gog, I tell thee, out of zeal to the cause, thou liest. 
Never. So, my good zealous brother of ignorance, 
And what says your Amsterdam nose ? you think 
That every man turns factor for the devil : 

A reprobate, that comes not every night 
To hear your fine reformed basketmaker 
Preach m his wicker puJpzt? You shall not think 
To have my money thus, you shall not think it 
Prate any longer here, mutter again, 

And I will make thy pretty brotherly soul 
Come snuffling through thy sanctified nostrils 
Car, Nevergood, I know, was always fierce. 

Never. Yes indeed, sir, for now my paunch is 
empty; 

ly have you know, I have an excellent stomach. 

Car. I will do what I can to make this flesh 
To have a combat with this furious spirit. 

Ananias Goggle, do you see this heretic, 

How he triumphs against the lay-preaching brother- 
hood? 

Go to him, man, and beat him, 

Gog. ’Tis a strong reprobate. He would sequester 
me, 
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Were I not for the cause. I will not touch him. 

He will defile my purest hands ; he is 
A lump of vile corruption. Breathe th^ other way ; 
Thy very breath’s infectious, and it smells 
As if thou hadst caught the pox of the whore of 
Babylon. 

Never. So, sir, you dare not fight ? 

Gog. I will not fight. It is thy policy to have me 
fight. 

That I might kill thee, and pollute my hands 
With swinish blood. No, no, 1 will not fight, 

To make myself un sanctified. 

I will dispute with thee, nose against nose, 

And valiantly I dare to snuffle with thee, 

In the defence of silver purified. 

Never Would Plutus had no better champion to 
defend him 

Than such as only snuffle in the cause * 

I would presume by my own proper valour 
To make a breach in the strongest cupboard, 

Were it as strong as Basing House or Bristol. 

Gog. Avaunt, thou synagogue of iniquity ! 

I see thou art of the Popish tribe. Necessity 
Does make thy guts take purgatory penance, 

Brings thee to shrift and shift, makes thy teeth 
observe 

Unconscionable Fridays, profane fasting-days, 

With Lent and antichristian Ember weeks. 

Nether. 'Tis much against my conscience, my de- 
votion 

Lies tou'ard the kitchen. If I change my faith, 

I will turn fat Presbyter or Anabaptist. 

I never loved this heresy of fasting, 

Plutus has put me out of commons. Yet my nose 
Smells the delicious odour of roasNbeef. 

Car. What dost thou smell ? 

Never. I say I smell some Cavalier’s roast-beef. 
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Car, Out on thee, varlet ! I warrant thou’dst &in 
sequester it. 

If the despair of dining vex thee thus, 

1 can acquaint thee with a liberal duke, 

That keeps an open house. 

Nei^er, I charge thee, by the love thou bearest thy 
stomach, 

By all the happiness of eating puddings, 

And every pie thou meanest to eat at Christmas, 

To tell me w ho 

Gog. Now out upon thee for a roguish heretic * 

Tis not a Christmas, ’tis a Nativity pie. 

That superstitious name, I know, is banish'd 
Out of all England, holly and ivy too. 

Car, Why, go to Paul’s . Duke Humphrey wants a 
guest; 

If his rooms now be clean from soldier^’ horse-dung, 
There you may stay and walk your bellyful 
Bid yourself welcome, never pay jour ordinarj’, 

Nor say no grace, but thank yourself for hunger. 

Nei^er. O misery of men, that I, the health 
And lover of my counti 3 % should thus pine 
And die for w^ant of porridge ! See yon chimney ^ 
What STveet perfumes, w hat comfortable smoke 
It breathes ; that very smoke doth smell of mutton. 
Well, I shall die, and all the worms wull curse me 
For bringing so lean a carcase to the grave.] 

Gog, Answer to me. 

Never, AVhat, to those narrow breeches ? 

Gog. Do not profane my breeches. For these 
breeches, 

I tell thee, were in fashion in the primitive Church — 
Answer to me. 

Never. What, will you catechise me ? 

Gog, Art thou a farmer ? 

Never. No, heaven forbid, I am not mad, 

To live by dung and horse-turds. 
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Gog. Art thou a merchant ? 

Never. Faith, I can walk the Exchange, 

Put on an Indian face, spit China fashion ; 

Discourse of new-found worlds, call Drake a gander ; 
Ask if they hear news of my fleet of ships 
That sail'd by land through Spain to the Antipodes 
To fetch Westphalia bacon. I can discourse 
Of shorter ways to Ih' Indies, spend my judgment 
On the plantation of the Summer Isles : 

Censure Guiana vo}age, dream^ of plots, 

To bring Argiei by shipping unto Dover. 

Then of Prince Rupert's slups, and how the Pope 
May make St Dunstan diaw the devil to th’ Peak, 

To make him kiss his own biecch. This 
Can I talk with mei chants; in the close invite 
Myself to dinner in their houses, 

And borrow money, ne'er to be repaid 
Till the return of my silver fleet from Persix 
Gog. Now fie upon thee, hast thou no vocation, 

No honest calling ? Then art thou not a lawyer ^ 
Ner^er No, faith, I am not , yet [I] know a trick 
To brwvg Tsvy oevgUbouts \nto weedless suvts, 

And undertake their actions : make ’um pay 
For such a motion at the Dog's-head Tavern 
A mark or two ; disburse a piece or two 
For affidavits at the Mitre : sell 'um 
For twenty shillings an injunction, 

Writs of rebellion, Chancery decrees : 

A ntsi priusj or a lahfat. 

Car. Poor souls * they have very hard words for 
their money 

Never. When this is done, I sit and laugh at 
them : 

Then they may buy a writ of execution, 

And go and hang themselves. For 1 feed on them 


^ Old copy, deam. 
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All the term long, live with them in vacation, 
Cheating them by bills of return. 

Go^. Vile rascal ! hast thou no other shift ? 

Never. Faith, yes ; sometimes 

I feed on one>and<twenties, cheat young heirs, 
Bringing them acquamted with some coseTi'.:^; 
scrivener, 

To ease them of the burden of too much earth. 
Sometimes I woo old widows, go a-suiting 
Unto the thirds of an alderman’s estate , 

Sometimes prick up myself, and grow familiar 
With the proud wealthy citizens* wanton wives, 

And by the fortitude of my back maintain 
Both back and belly. 

Gog. O sink of sin. and boggard of corruption ! 
Hast thou no honest calling ? 

Never. Yes, I have . I know a trick to snuffle at 
Bell Alley, 

Rail at the steeple-houses and the Popish bishops, 
And the tithe-scraping priests, Sir John Presbyters. 

Gog. Out on thee, villain, foe to the holy cassocks ' 
1 do remember thee in the archbishop’s time, 

Thou madest me stand i’ th’ Popish pillory 
With Prynne and Burton, only for speaking 
A little sanctified treason 

Car. But we will be reveng’d; we’ll have him 
dragg’d 

Through all the town by alewives, and then bang’d up 
Upon a sign-post, for conspiring with 
Sir Giles Mompesson in the persecution 
Of innocent tapsters. 

Gog. Come, seeing he has no zeal nor ardent love, 
Let’s strip him naked, till he freeze and grow 
As bold as charity. 

Never. What, will you plunder me ? where’s your 
warrant, ho ? 

Do, sanctified thieves, plunder; yet I shall live 
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To see my little Anabaptist come 

To his twelve godfathers, thence to the ladder, 

Where, having nos’d a tedious psalm or two, 

The holy hemp must gird your sanctified windpipe, 
While you, in honour of the righteous cause, 

With a wry mouth salute the souls at Paddington, 
And turn a Tyburn saint. 

Gog, Pull off his profane and irreligious doublet, 
Anathematise his breeches, excommunicate 
His impious shirt : there’s not a rag about him 
But is heretical, full of Babylon lice, 

Like the foul smock of Austnx^ 

Never, So, do it if you dare . that I may live 
To see your fine precise Geneva breeches 
Hang in the hangman s wardrobe. Ho * bear witness. 
Car, Nay, faith, your witness is not here : a man- 
drake 

Has frighted him . the hue and cry was up, 

'Twas time to trust the safety of his neck 
Unto the swiftness of his heels Come, come, 
Uncase. So now, Ananias Goggle, 

Lend me yom cloak to cloak Ikw sycopkant. 

Gog, hly cloak ! his Romish carcase shall not be 
arrayed 

In these puie innocent robes : shall any bastards 
Of the vile generation of Pope Joan 
Defile my cloak, that has these thirteen years 
Wip’d my beloved nose, whose very snot 
Is reverenc’d by the brethren ? No, he may bring 
These garments to the mass, profane *um there, 

And make my cloak a reprobate, and commit 
Adultery with the seven hills. Besides, 

He is an idol ; and 1 verily think 

It were idolatry to let this cloak 

Embrace a pagan. No, good cloak, ne’er turn 


* Compaie “Aristippus,” p. 29, ante. 
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Apostate from the faith of Amsterdam. 

Good cloak, be not akin to Julian’s jerkin : 

Though thou be threadbare, thou shalt ne’er be 
turn’d ; 

No, no, ’tis fitter Plutus have thee. 

Car, No, Plutus shall have this, 'tis fresh and new : 
Your cloak is threadbare , your too fervent zeal 
Has almost made it tinder. 

What, Plutus have his cloak ' O, ’tis the skin 
Of a pernicious snake. O Popery ^ 

A profane cope or the Leiitical smock— 

I mean a surplice — is not more unlawful. 

Car, As it is now But wnpe >our nose on’t thrice, 
Tis sanctified ; you know' the brotherly snot 
Has enthusiastic operations in’t 

I am persuaded. Let him have it, then. 

But what shall be decreed of iny upright shoes ? 

Car We’ll hang them on his herd. How his brow- 
antlers 

Become their furniture ^ By St Hugh's bones, 

He looks like tlie very ghost of a shoemaker’s shop. 
Gog. O, svicar not by St Hugh, that cauoms’d 
cobbler 

Come, holy brother, let us drag him hence. 

Never, Do, scoundrels, do , but if I once come a- 
sequestring, 

I’ll go to Dr Faustus, true son and heir 
To Beelzebub, whom the great devil begot 
Upon a Succubus on midsummer e\ e, 

As he ^ was sowing fernseed. This Dr Faustus, 

The Mephistopheies of his age, the wonder 
And the sole Asmodeus of his times, 

Shall by his necromantic skill (Fortune my foe) 

In the black art lend me his Termagant, 

Old Almeroth of Cantimeropus, 


* Old copy, //if// 
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Or some familiar else, an hour or two. 

Thence I’ll to Phlegeton, and with him drink 
A cup of hell’s flapdragon, and returning, 

Spue fire and brimstone into Plutus’ face, 

To roast the rotten apples of his eyes 
With Stygian flames, that I revomitise 

[Exit Never-cood. 
Goj;:. We fear not Dr Faustus his landlord 
Lucifer 

Says that his lease with him is out of date , 

Nor will he let him longer tenant be 
To the IVelve Houses of astrology. 

Car. Let Dr Faustus do his worst. Let me 
See if this Termagant can help }ou to 
Your clothes again 

Enter Anus. 

Car Tiut stay, what wormcaten hag is this? Holy 
brother, let's away to bo-jjeeji, we shall be seen else. 
1)0)0u not perceive that old beldame of l^pland, 
that looks as if she had sailed thillier in an egg-shell, 
with a wind in the corner of her handkcrcher? 1 am 
not so much afraid of Dr Faustus, as of that witch of 
Kndor [E uunt Gooc.le, Cariox. 


SCKNE III. 

Anvs so/a. 

Anns. Heigho ! methinks I am sick with lying 
alone last night. Well, I will scratch out the eyes of 
this same rascally Plutus, god of wealth, that has 
undone me Alas ! poor woman, since the shop of 
Plutus his eyes has been open, w'hat abundance of 
misery has befallen thee ! Now the young gallant will 
no longer kiss thee nor embrace thee , but thou, poor 
widow, must he comfortless in a solitary pair of sheets, 
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having nothing to cover thee but the lecherous mg 
and the bawdy blankets. O, that I were young again I 
how it comforts me to remember the death of my 
maidenhead 1 Alas ! poor woman, they contemn old 
age, as if our lechery was out of date. They say we 
are cold : methmks that thought should make ’um 
take compassion of us, and lie with us— if not for 
love, for charity. They say we are dry : so much the 
more capable of Cupid’s fire ; while young wenches, 
like green wood, smoke before they flame. They 
say we are old . why, then, experience makes us 
more expert. They tell us our lips are WTinklcd : 
why, that in kissing makes the sweeter titilation. 
They swear we ha%e no teeth : why, then, they need 
not fear biting. Well, if our lease of lechery be out, 
yet methinks we might purchase a nightdal^urcr for 
his day’s wages I will be revenged of this same 
Plutus, that wrongs the orphans, and is so uncharit- 
able to the widows Ho, ho^ who’s within here? 

EfifcT SCRAVt-ALL. 

Scrape. Who’s there ? 

Anns. A maid against her will this fourscore years 
Goody-godden, good father. Pray, which is the house 
where Plutus lives ? 

Scrape. Marry, follow your nose , you may smell 
out the door, my little damsel of fifteen but fifteen 
times over. In my 'pinion, this young lass vrould 
make a pretty Maid Alarian in a comedy to be pre- 
sented before Plutus. 

Anus. Now God save all. By your leave, sweety 
grandsire, I will call forth some of the house. 

Scrape. What need that ? cannot I serve the turn ? 

Anus. So, marry, can you not. Nay, as old as I 
am, I will not bestow my widow’s maidenhead at 
second hand on such a frosty Nestor. 1 will have 
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March or April ; I scorn to commit fornication with 
December. 

Scrape. Nay, good Autumn, do not misconceive 
me; I asked if I could not bear in your errand or no. 
But I see Master Chremylus coming. 

Enter Chremylus. 

Anus. Alas ' good sir ' I have endured the most 
unjust and unsuffcrablc injuries, since Plutus has re- 
gained his eyesight, as ever poor ^ oman did since the 
days of Queen Kdmund. Alas, sir ' life is not life 
without natural recreation. 

Chrem. Hou^s this ? some promoter of the feminine 
gender » 

Anus. No, by my chastii}, but an honest matron 
of Turnbull, that have paid scot and lot there these 
fourscore >cars, yet ne\er was so abused as now. 

Chrem. IVhat abuse ? 

Anus. Unsuffcrable abuse, intolerable injunes. 

Chrem. Speak, \ihat injuries^ 

Amn An injury unspeakable, 

Chrem. What is it ? 

Anus. Alas, sir! *tis I) ing alone, O the misery of 
lying alone * uould I had been below ground, ere I 
had seen this minute of advcr&ity. Ah, Turnbull 
Grove ’ shall I nevermurc be beholding to thy chant- 
able shades? Ah 1 *tuas a good world when the 
nunneries stood. O, their charitable thoughts that 
took so much compassion on poor women, to found 
such zealous band) houses ' Had not CroinweiP 
been an eunuch, he had never persuaded the destruc- 
tion of such places set up for such uses. 'Twas a 
good world, too, m the days of Queen Mary : a poor 
woman might have desired a kindness from a lusty 


^ Thomas Cromwell, bar] of Essex. 
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friar in auricular confession. But Plutus’ eyes are 
like basilisks ; they strike us dead with adversity. 

Chrem, What ails this skinful of lechery ? alas ! 
poor granam, dost thou grieve because thou wantest 
money to go drink with thy gossips ! 

Anus, Ah ^ do not mock me, sir ; ’tis love, parlous 
love, that has so inflamed my heart with bavcns ^ of 
desire, that I am afraid he will make me the very 
bonfire of affection. 

Chrem, What meant the kna\ish Cupid to set this 
old charcoal on fire ? 

Anus, I'll tell you. sir; there was a >oung gallant 
about the town, one Xeanias. 

Chrem I know him 

Anus, He, being a younger brother, had no lands 
in 'tail tenure, but cit> widows He was but poor, 
but as fine a well-fa\ourcd gentlemen, it did me goo<l 
at heart to look on him 1 ministered those things 
he wanted, and he recompensed my kindness in 
mutual lose As 1 supplied his wants, so he suc- 
coured my necessities with all possible activity* I 
w'ould not ha\c changed him for Stamford, though be 
jumped the best in London 

Chrem And what did this pretty j/imp usually beg 
of you ? 

Anus Not much, for he rcsorcnced me wonderfully . 
partly for love, but more for venerable antiquity 
Sometime he w*ould beg a cloak. 

Chrem, To cover his knavery "> 

Anus, Sometimes a pair of boots. 

Chrem, To exercise his horsemanship^ 

Anus Sometimes a peck or two of corn. 

Chrem, For w'hich he paid a bushel of affection ? 

Anus, Now and then a kirtle for his sister, a petti- 
coat and French hood for his mother. Not much: 


^ Fagots. 
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all the good turns I did him in the day, the conscion- 
able youth requited ere midnight. 

Chrmt, This was nothing, indeed : it seems he did 
reverence you (as you say) partly for love, but more 
for your venerable antiquity. 

Anus, Nay, he would tell me, too, that he did not 
ask these things for his midnight wages, but only in 
love. He would not endure to wear an} thing but 
what I paid for, out of a mere desire to remember 
me. 

Chrem, This was infinite affection ! Could he not 
endure to ^\car an) thing but what you paid for? 
’Twas dear love this — pietty lo\e-tncks, faith, you 
may see how the wanton youth was inflamed with 
your beaut) 

Anus, Ay, but now the unconstant wag has not 
the same measure of respect , I sent him a custard 
yesterday, and he ^\ould not accept of it because it 

quaked like iny wormeaten I sent him other 

siveetmeats, too, but he returned me answer that 
certainly I Jitid breathed on them, for they smelt of 
my gums. Moreover, he bid me despair of a night- 
labourer, and nevermore expect him at midnight 
again. For Plutus has made him rich without me; 
adding wiilul, that once I was young — Ostend was 
once a pretty town ' The Milesians m the days of 
yore were \aliant * and in the da)s of King Henr)’ 
the Knghsh w ere sturdy fellows at the battle of Agin- 
courU 

C/ifCfn Faith, I commend tlie stripling for his wit. 
'Tis none of the woisl conditions Now he is nch, 
he will ha\e the best and plumpest cockatrice of the 
city , when he was poor, he was content with porridge. 
There be many of tliat profession, that maintain 

^ The Word is left blank m the old copy, and so ogam a little 
further on. 
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themselves hugging the skin and bones of an 
alderman's widow. 

Anus, Ay, but erst he would have come every day 
to my door. 

Chrem, Perchance a-begging? 

Anus, No, only to hear the melody of my voice. 

Chrsm, Like enough , it could not choose but please 
him to hear what excellent music your Jews’-trump 
could make, now all your teeth are out. 

Anus, If he had but seen me sad and melancholy, 
he would have kissed me with such a feeling of my 
sorrow, and have called me hxs chuck and Helena. 

Chrefn, ’Twas only to have one of I^da's eggs to 
hxs supper. 

Anus, How oft has he praised my fingers ! 

Chrem, ’Twas when he looked for something at 
your hands 

Anus, Many a time has he s\\om that my skin 
smelt sweeter than a musk-cat. 

Chrem He meant a pole<at ; did you not believe 
him? Twas when his nose first smelt of h)pocras, 
or else the perfume of \our white leather was so 
strong, he could not endure it. 

Anus, O, how it comforts me to remember how he 
would call my c>es pretty sparkling ones. 

Chrem 'Twas ^cause they pincked like the snuff of 
a candle. Faith, the gentleman had his wits about 
him he knew' how to get the old wife’s provision, 
the viaticum she had prepared to carry her to Grates- 
cnd.^ 

Anus, Therefore, my friend, Pliitus is to blame to 
promise relief, when he does us such intolerable 
damages. How do you think I can endure to he 
alone, when so many sprites are walking ? How shall 


^ A play on the name of the place, which, however, was so 
called, It is held, because it was the Crafs End or Inn. 
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I keep off the nightmare, or defend myself against 
the temptations of an incubus. 

Chrm. Alas, good relic of antiquity 1 pay thy fine, 
and take a new lease of lust. Faith, 1 pity thee ; 
what wouldst thou have him do if he were here ? 

Anus, Many, that since I ha\e deserved so well of 
him, that he do me one kindness for another. Good 
old gentleman, either let him restore me my goods, 
or stand to his bargain. The conditions not per- 
formed, the obligation is of non-effect: my laiiyer 
resolves me I may recover of him. 

Chrem, A^ovsnnt universi per pfcsentes^ your lawyer 
is a coxcomb. Did he not do his duty every night? 
1 warrant you, he had as lief have tugged at an oar 

as a . In my mind, he has i>erformed his part 

of the obligation. 

Amts, Hut he promised never to forsake me as 
long as I lived 

Chtem, No more he has not Why. thou art now 
dead * thy flesh is mortified , only thy impotent lust 
has outlived thee a tvvelvemonelh or two. Thou art 
but a mere carcase — nothing but worm’s-mcat. 

Anus Indeed grief has almost melted me into dust 
and ashes Half putnfied, I walk up and down like 
the picture of death's head m a charnel-house. But 
see, yonder's my gamester, my cock o’ th’ game : he’s 
marching to some bancpiet or other : ’tis Shrove 
Tuesila> with him, but Lent with me. O grief, to be 
bound from flesh ’ 

Chrem It seems he is going to a feast, by his torch 
and garland. 

Enter Neanivs, drunk and 

A?<r m kiss the oid ha^ no more^ 

She has no moisture in her 
If er*er 1 he with a lass ere 1 dte^ 

It shall be a youthful sinner. 
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Cwe me a lass that is young: 

I ask no eater blessings 
ril nier he again with fourscore-and-ten^ 

A carcase not worth the pressing, 

1 will not embrace her again ^ 

To set the toiun on a scoffing • 

Til never make more Death's 7oidow a whorCy 
And aeckold the ifinoce/it coffin, 

\Vho*s this ? Good morrow, Venus ^ O, good morrow, 
Old duck, old Helen ^ Tell me, sweet Helen, 

How hast thou done this three thousand year, young 
pullet ' 

How hast thou done e’er since the wars of Troy ^ 

Has the cuckold Mcnclaiis cast his Iiorns ? 

But w^hat old goat is this ? ' I'ls Agamemnon 
You Agamemnon, is your CI}tcmncslra 
As old as Helen? Tell me, old Helen, tell me, 
When do the lecherous worms and thee begin 
To act adulter}' m the winding-sheets ? 

Anus, What says ray duck , \souldst have me go 
to bed ? 

Nea, What, my old sweetheart ^ How cumest thou 
grey so soon ? 

Thou canst not be so grey , 1 will not suffer’t. 

1 will not be deceiv'd , 1 will pull off 
Thy cozening periwig. 

Anus, So, sir* I was not grey when I ga\c }Ou 
my smock off my back to make you nighicapa. You 
swore I could not be above fifteen when 1 translated 
my staramel petticoat into the masculine gender, to 
make your worship a pair of scarlet breecJicsi 
A^ea. I shall never abide an almanac while 1 live : 
The Julian account’s an arrant coxcomb ; 

But the Bissextile is an arrant villain. 

I will curse every Bissextile in the county of Europe. 
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Thou couldst not possibly be grey so soon, 

Except a hundred leap years had conspired 
To jump together, to make thee old o* th’ sudden. 

Chrettu He talks as if he had not seen you since 
the Conquest 

Hoiv many jubilees past since he was last with you ? 

Anus. Now fie upon him * How long do you say ? 
’Tis no longer than yesterday, by the faith of a 
woman, since he h.nl the fruition of me, and swore I 
was as young as Hecuba 

Chrm. Then it is not with him as it is with others : 
for, being drunk, he hath tlie use of his eyes more 
perfect tlian when he was sober. 

Anus. No, the peevish fellow, now he is drunk, he 
sees double, and thinks me twice as old as I am. 

Nca. O Neptune and the other gre) -bearded gods ^ 
('an >ou With all the arithmetic of hca\en 
Number the wrinkles of this beldame’s forehead,^ 
These many nits and furrows in thy cheeks 
Proves thy old face to be but champion-ground, 

'I'lH’d with the plough of age, well muck’ci with 
fiuttcry . 

' Tib time for thy lust to he fillow now 
('an an} man endure to ‘spend his youth 
In kissing winter’s fr07en lips^ can \eins, 

That swell w^ith arine blood, endure th* embraces 
(Jf such cold ice ? (}o, and jirtpare thy coffin; 

Think on thy winding-slieet. When 1 was poor, 

Cold linilis and empty guts persuaded me 
To lie with skin and bones. Necessity, 

As cruel as Maxentms’ t)rann}, 

^fade mo commit adulter} with a circa^je, 

A putnfied corpse, a bawd o’ th* charncl-liouse 
Put now, good dust and ashes, pardon me, 

These arms shall nevermore embrace thy coqise, 

Thou stews of clay, thou mud-w'all of mortality ’ 

Go, rot and moulder , and if thy impotent lust 
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Must needs be satisfied, know hell is a hothouse, 
Perchance some hot-rem'd devil may undertake thee. 
ni lend a halfpenny to pay Charon's boat-hire. 

No, I will choose me a good plump lass, 

As moist as April and as hot as May, 

Whose damask cheek shall make the roses blush, 
Whose bps at every kiss shall strike a heat 
Into my veins, breathing through all my soul 
An air as warm and sweet as the perfumes. 

That smoking rise from the dead Phcunix' nest. 

Ko7o comcy Ply boon compamon^j 
And let us jovial be, 

Thouy^h fit' Indies he the Ktnj^ of Spain's^ 

IVe aie as rich as he 

As rich as any Kin^ of Spam 
In mir/hj tf not in wealth 
Bo}\ fill me then a bowl of satk 
I'll drink my mistress' health 

My mistress is but fifUen^ 

Her hps ts all my him . 

Go^ tell her I xcili come at tii^lit. 

And then pnparc to kiss. 

You, my she-Ncstor, may go snort the while, 

Or kiss your monkey , 1 will take my torch, 

Set her on fire, and let her smoke to Acheron 

Anus, O fire, fire’ shall I die no better a death 
than the top of I'aul’s steeple ? 

Chrem, Na}, take heed how you set your torch too 
near her , one spark will set her a-flaming, for she is 
made uj) of salt]>etre, very gunpowder, w'ell dried and 
ready-pruned . mere touchwood, and as dry as any 
tavem-bush. 

Hea ’Tis true, shell quickly take , the fire of lust 
Has burnt her into tinder, some of hell's brimstone 
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But to make matches^ and she’ll fit the devil 
For a whole tinder-box. Come^ my dainty girl, 

Let us be friends ; why should we two fall out ? 
Sweet, be not angry ; I do love thee better 
Than water-gruel. Come, let’s play together. 

Aftus, Now blessing on thy heart ^ What play shall 
we play? that which we played at t’other night? 

Here take these nuts. 

Arus. Alas, my honey, I am past cracking ’ 

A^w. They are to play with. 

AiiUT, What play ? 

AV/r Even or odd ? guess you 
A/H4S What shall I guess ^ 

AVa, How many teeth there be in thy head 
Chrem I’ll guess for her , perchance three or four. 
Nra. Then you have lost ^ pay j our nuts. She has 
but one — 

An o’erworn grinder. Tis a gentle beast, 

She has forgot to bite Good innocent gums, 

They cannot hurt No danger in her mouth, 

'I'll! she cat brawn. Her charitable tongue, 

Like the old rebels of Northamptonshire, 

(Jannot endure hedges of teeth should stand 
1 o make her mouth enclosure 

Anus. Well, sir, you may abuse me ; but, by cock 
and pic (God forgive me that I should swear), were I 
as )Oung as I ha\e been, these nails that by good 
token have not been pared since eighty-eight, should 
have scratched jour face till it had been a dominical 
one, and as full of red letters as an} Pond ’a Almanac 
in Chnstemlom, ’Twere suitable to your i)rognosti- 
cating nose. I think }oii are mad, would any but an 
Orlando or Jeronymo have used a i)Oor woman so ? 
Do you think I will endure to be }our bucking-tub, 
to be washed wuth the dregs of your wit 

He did you a courtes} that would wash you 

soundly. 
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Chrem, O, by no means ; why, she is painted, sir. 
If you should w'ash her, then my lady's fucus 
Would drop away ; her ceruse and pomatum, 

Being nibb’d off, would to the world betray 
The rugged unnklcs of her slabber’d face 
Take but the whitc-loam from this old mud-wall, 

And she will look worse than Gamaliel Ratscy.* 

Afiiis. Are >ou a bedlam too, oKl frosty Sfjuirc? 
Are you fourscore, and yet )our wit an infant 
Not come to age? Come, I will be your guardian 

[5//e beats htm 

Chrem Good Master Ncanias, s>veet young master, 
If you do not save me from this Medusa, 

Her Gorgon's head will turn me to a stone bottle, 
And then throw- me at myself, to make mo beat out 
my own brains 

Kta Nay, take her to \ ourself, old impudent goat 
To ravish a maul before her sweethearts face, 

0 most inhumane 1 Yet you may do’t for me, 

1 will resign my interest . so, farewell. 

Much jo> unto you both. O H)men, Hymen ’ 

What a fine couple of sweet loves are here, 

To keep their w-edding in the grave, and gel 

A son and heir for doomsdn) 

Anus No, prjthee, do not think so I swear b\ 
Venus I would have none but thee, though Pegasus 
and Bucephalus came a-wooing to me 
Nea. Yes, >ou may have him >et I cannot leave 
thee 

Without a tear to (luench ni) flames of love 

\IIi, 7*,*ceps 

Well now farewell . live happy in his love, 

Venus and Cupid bless your niamage-shccts, 

And let you snort this hundred years together. 


^ A very curious allusion to this Northamptonshire highwny- 
man See nozhtt, v l<at<^e}. 
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ni grieve the while, and sack’s best virtue try 
To drown my cares. Sorrow (you know) is dry. 

Chrenis Nay, by Hecate, you shall not put a tnck 
on me thus. I have not outlived my wits. I were 
mad if 1 would run myself into another Scyila, having 
such a dangerous Charybdis of my own at home. 
Good Master Neanins, I did not think she had been 
your mistress : I will not for all the world do you 
such a wrong as to be your comval: lo^e her alone 
for me 

Ncti to be dored ' (Jood wickedness, no more . 
Do not entreat mo to endure the noose, 

I shall go marry her, he tJie fool her husband, 

Hut } 0 u will come and kiss her , send your men — 
Your scn'ingnu n to fox me in > our cellar, 

'While )ou the while shall cuckold me at home • 

O, what a bra\ e Actaion should 1 be ’ 

What, you base ne’er a journe}nian or bailie 
To pul her off to ? or, it all fad, no chajdain ^ 

I am no freeman, therefore the city charter 
Will not grant me the pri\ ilege of such harness j 
Pray bear )our cap of maintenance > ourself. 

Chft'm Come, lea\e this jesting, Til endure’t no 
longer , 

r will not let )Ou hale this pretty hss. 

’Slife, it may prove her death. These w'anton girls 
Arc vcr\ subjet t to eat chalk and coals. 

’Slid, too iiuich grief for jou, w’lth thouglus of lot e, 
May chance to generate the green-sickness in her. 

Nea Na>, I tlo loic her dearh, wondrous dearly, 
Her ejes arc Cupurs (irub Street the blind archer 
Makc^ hi^ ]o>earrons there , bright glow-worm’s eyes, 
No rotten wood outshines their glorious lustre. 

Fain would 1 kiss her 

Anus, Faith, and thou shah, my little periwinkle. 

AVtt. No, heaven me bless ^ 

I am not worthy of such happiness. 
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Chran. Yet she accuses you. 

Nea, How, accuses me ? what heinous fault, 

What sin, what sacrilege have 1 committed 
Agamst the relics of her martyr’d beauty ? 

Chrem. You mocked her, she says ; you told her 
the Milesians were valiant in the da} s of yore. Faith, 
do not hit her in the teeth with contumelious pro- 
verbs. 

Nta, Hit her i’ th’ teeth? why, ’tis impossible ^ 

Hit her i’ th’ gums we may , liut no man living 
Can hit her in the teetli with an) thing 
I'll not fight for her , take her to yourself. 

Chrem Pray, good sir — 

Nea I reverence }Our age , ’ti^ your grey hairs 
That are such potent suitors, 'twere *a sin 
To deny anything to a snow-white head 
None else but only you should have obtained her. 
Therefore rejoice, begone, an<l stink together 

Chrem I know >our meaning, )ou arc weary of 
}our stale whore >ou deal witli lier c\en as they do 
with horses when the) are no longer fit for the saddle 
— turn them over to the carmen 

Anus. I will not live with any but with thee. 

Nta But what an ass am 1 tlius long to talk 
With an old ba^\(l, that lost her maideniiead 
Above two thousand )ears before Deucalion's floo<l , 
Who, living as long a whore, turn’d ‘ bawd in the da)S 
of King Lud ^ 

Chrem. Nay, since >ou ha\c drunk of the 
Wine, you must be content witli the lees 

Nea. Ay, but her lees arc bitter, sour as verjuice, 
Mere vinegar, vinegar, I will sell her 
For twopence a quart, \incgar, vinegar, in a wheel- 
barrow. 

I will go in, and sacrifice niy garland to Plutus. 


* Old copy, ttOH. 
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Anus, ril go in too ; I have some business with 
Flutu$« 

Nea, But now I think onX 1 will not go in. 

Anus, My business ]5 not much ; 1 care not greatly 
If 1 stay with thee* 

Chrem, Come, young man, be of good courage ; 

she cannot ravish thee. 

Nea, I believe that too. 

Anus, Go in , Til follow thee i* th’ heels, I M'arrant 
thee. 

Chrcffi, She sticks to him as close as a cockle. 

-Aea. h/damc, foUoio mt^ 

And tn my footsteps triad , 

7 hi n set up shop tn Tufnbuil Street ^ 

And turn a baiod^ ere thou ati duid 

And rohen thou art deady 

77us sha/i of thee be sanfy 

Thou iivcifsf a 7ohorCy and dtedsf a batod 

Jn fieli the dex^ifs chamhet maid 


ACT V., SCKXE I. 

Mercl Kii s knoiktng. 

Car Who s this tliat knocks the door so hard ? 
What, nobodj ? Can they walk mtibihle? I’ll lay 
my hie this is a i>iece of bt Dun^tan’s ghost tliat pulls 
me by the nose so ? Good ghost, miblake rao not , I 
am not the dc\ il, I am honest Canon, every inch on 
me. [I^oks out,] I see the <loora can tr^ for 

nothing. 1 see noboil) , I'll go in again. 

J/rr, So ho, ho, ho! Canon, Canon, Canon* SLi}*, 
I say, slay ! 

Car, Stay, let my nose alone , ’lw‘ill abide no jest- 
ing. Sir, was It you that w'as so saucy with my 
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master's doors to knock them so peremptorily? they 
shall bring an action of battery against you. 

Mer. If you had not come quickly, I would have 
broke them ojien Go, run, call forth your master 
and mistress, the men and the maids, yourself, the 
dog and the bitch, the cat and the kidings, the sow 
and the pigs. 

Car My master and mistress, the bastards their 
children, the men and the maids, myself, the dog and 
the bitch, the rat and killings, I will rail forth , but 
the sow and j>igs would desire you to have them 
excused, they are not at leisure. Why, what’s the 
matter ^ 

Mer Win, Jiii)iter \m 11 put you all into a sack 
together, and toss you into liarathrum, terrible Bira- 
thrum 

Car Ilaralhruin ^ what’s Barathrum ? 

Mer, AMi>, Barathrum is Pluto’s boggards you 
must be all thrown into Barathrum. 

Cai I had rather the messenger were you know 
what. Mercur)' AVhy. what wrong ha\e we done 
Jupiter^ I remember he has many a lime soured our 
drink with lus thundering, but we ha\e <lonehim no in- 
jury, but once I broke his shins at football in I'ultle ' 

Mer ’Tis worse than so , are guilty of a sin 
That hell would fear to own Since Ksculapius, 

That unnal, restored god Plutus’ eyes, 

Men have almost forgot to sacrifice . 

But they were wont to offer hasty puddings, 
Spice-cakes, and many dainties ; nay, 1 know 
Some that have spent whole Iiccatombs of beef 
To give the gods their gaw'dies. Now they’d be glad 
To cat the very brewis of the pottage ; 

A rump or flap of mutton were a fee 
For Jove’s own breakfast ; for a rib of beef, 


^ Totliill Iitlds 
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Though it smelt of every Gippo’s scabby fingers. 

May any scullion be chief cook of heaven. 

Men have (I say) forgot to sacrifice. 

Car. And shall . beggarly Jove docs not deserve it. 
lie never did us good : we are not beholding 
To any of your lousy gods. Old Plutus — 

Plutus has purtliascd our devotion, 

Gold IS the saint we reverence. 

Mtt, Nay, faith, I care not for the other gods , 

Let them go stink and starve. Let cuckold Vulcan 
Cto earn his meat by making spits and drjppmg']xins, 
And with his tinker’s budget and ins trull 
(Venus) may mend one hole and make ten for it. 

Let riuebiis turn Wcisli harjicr, go a-begging, 

And sing St Taftie for a bailey crust 

I-.CI Ciipul go to Grub Street, and turn archer , 

Venus may set up at Pictdiatch or Bloomsbury , 

Juno tiiin o>stci-(piean, and scold at Billingsgate , 
Bacchus nui> make a drawer at a tavern, 

Call for Canary for the man V th’ moon. 

Minerva has been always poor- brain-bastards 
\Vcre never born to many lands. Great Jove 
Ma> pawn his tlmnderbolts for oaten-cakes 
For them I c.are not, but these guts of mine : 

Is It not pity, Mercury, should pine? 

Car. Nay, novv I sec thou hast some wit in thy 
pericranium 

Afirr. AMulomc the alevvivcs and the fat-bunimM 
hostesses 

\Vould give me jugs of ale uithoiit excise, 

Fill’d to the hnm, no nick nor froth upon them • 
Besides they'll make me froiscs and flapjacks too, 
Feed me w iih puddings, give me broken meat 
And many dainty morsels forte eat. 

O, shall I never more begrease my chaps 
With glonous bits of bacon ! shall Mercunus 
Stretch forth his legs for want of buttermilk 1 
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Car, Nay, this unjustice thou deserv’st to see, 

For injuring those that have done good for thee. 

Mer, Alack and welladay ! 

Shall I fictrr the custafd sce^ 

Winch thi fourth day of ex^try moncth 
JVas consecrate unto me ? 

Car, Alack and wclladay ' 

/// vain d*^st thou pray as 1 fear , 

The custard ts a deaf god,, 

A nd cannot so gtnckly hear 

Met If custafd cannot hearj 

Come, shoulder of mutton, to me. 
Black-pudding, also, x^nih fuddingpies. 

And a MCiS of fuf men ly. 

Car, Alack, poor Mercury ' 

For thy case I do much condole. 

Thou nex'Cf shall steal a,;ain any meal 
Or spitihcock at Ilocklya -tF-hole, 

Come, faith, since thie\ ing is out of fashion (dost 
thou remeniher when thou stolcst Apollo's spectacles 
and Vulcan*s crutches?), learn to beg Supjiose I am 
a rich gentleman, and thou a lame fellow, perchance 
I maj be m the humour to give thee something. 

Mer, Kind gentlemen, for the Lord's sake bestow 
something on a poor lame cripjdc, that has halted 
before his best friends, upward and downward, any 
time this dozen years this leg, I’ll stand to it, has 
been lame ever since the last dearth of corn, God be 
with It Heaven preserve jou limbs, love keep your 
feet out o' th' fetters, your legs out o' th' stocks, your 
heads out o' th' pillory, your necks out o' th* halters, 
and other such infinnities poor mortality is subject 
to ! May you never know what *tis to want till you 
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are in poverty ! Good gentlemen, take compassion 
on a wretched mortal, tliat has been troubled with a 
deadness in his arms, that he has not had the lawful 
use of his hands in picking and stealing this many 
hours. 

Car, Sirrah, sirrah, you must have the lash; 1*11 
have you whipped for a vagrant person. 

Mer, This is a justice of peace's chanty : if this be 
that you'd be in the humour to give, pray keep it to 
yourself. 

Car Faith, act a i>oor soldier . men are charitable 
to men-of-arms. 

Mcr, A word with >ou, generous sir Noble sir, 
thou seemest to be a man of worship, and 1 am one 
that have seen the face of the enemy in my da}s, and 
ventured a bloody nose in defence of my country 
Good sir, lend roe a crown till the next taking of 
Basing House, and by all the cold iron about me, you 
shall be presently paid upon the surrender. Noble 
gentlemen, do not make known my necessities ; 1 
would have scorned to have asked such a kindness*of 
Hoptem or Montrose ; I would rather have starved in 
the leaguer, and fed upon nothing but sword and 
buckler; and )ct Ho}>ton ib a noble fellow, many a 
timber-piece have I spent in his company 

Car, What service hast thou been in ? 

Mir, Hot serv ice, bir, supping at the ver>' mouth 
of the martial porrulge-pot I have scalled^my lips 
with kissing valour Did >ou never hear how I 
routed a regiment of Ormond s Foot ? 

Car, Never, sir. How, I pray? 

Mer, Sir, by this good sword ; if it be not true, I 
am an arrant liar, and never saw the wars in my life. 
Sir, I advanced my spear, ran with a furious tilt at 
them, and unhorsed every man. 

Car, Of the regiment of foot ^ 

Mer, You are in the right, sir, *twas by a metaphor, 
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Then, sir, the ensigns of my reputation being dis- 
played ; a valiant Frenchman, he was born at Madrid 

in Spain 

Car, By a metaphor ! 

Mer, Challenged me the duel at backsword : we met 
at the first thrust of the rapier. 

Car By a metaphor ^ 

Mcr, He shot me clean through the body. 

Car, By a metaphor still ^ — the rapier shot you 
through ? 

Jfrr, On my credit, sir, ’twas a musket-bullet * for 
^\hen the fort saw me have the best on’t, they levelled 
a cannon at me ready-charged. 

Car, By a metaphor * with a musket-bullet ? 

Afrr And shot off both my arms That being done, 
I caught him by the throat with my right hand. 

Car, When your arms were off? 

Jifrr, Drew out my weapon with my left, and cut 
off his head. 1 was i)rc)Leeding to have run him 
through, but he asked my pardon, and I was merciful, 
and saved his life 

Car. IVhen his head was off 
Mer You will not believe me now if the selfsame 
man be as live as L Prince Rupert knows what 
service I did at Marston Moor, when I run away. 
But now to be contemned * O poverty, foe to valour * 
Car, Thy valour? Thou look'st as if thou hadst no 
stomach at all. 

Mer, -Would I had a roasted ox to encounter with. 
I have showed my valour m Bohemia against the 
Imperialists, in Poland against the Turks, in Holland 
against the Spaniards, in Utopu against the Round- 
heads, and IS It questioned m England ? I was once 
a fresh-water soldier, but I was seasoned at the salt 
isle of Rhe ; there was my masterpiece of valour. 

Car, What was that, I pray ? 

Mer, Why, sir, I fought courageously ) I was in all 
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the dangerous services, and had misfortunes in ail. 
First, sir, I was drowned m the landing, had both my 
legs shot off in the assault, and run away in the retreat 
as all the rest did. 

Car, How ? when your legs were shot off in the 
assault ? 

Mer, What of that, have I not uings on my 
doublet ? 

Car, Why, then, you did not run , you did but fly. 

Mer, Flying is running away by a metaphor. 

Car, Come, thou wilt get nothing by this lying war- 
fare. Let me tr\ tlie g«ps> 

Mer, From Eg) pt have I come. 

With So/amori for my guide 
By chiromancy I can tell. 

What fortunes thc^U^ betide 

A Chaldee me bci^ot^ 

Old Talmud loas his name. 

In hieroglyphics he excell d, 

Through Xtlus lan /its fame. 

Come, let us stc thy hand , 

Thou loivcii had yet had none. 

But bastinadoes at a time 
About threescore and one, 

[J/e picks Cakion*s pocket. 

Car, Well, thou art an arrant gipsy at what 
neighbour's house didst thou learn this? ’Sfoot, how 
earnest thou to know' it > I had just threescore and 
one indeed. Well, 1 w ill give thee something. But — O 
Mercury, my purse ! Plutus his blessing is nni out of 
my pockets, I will have you hanged, you rogue* 
There were seven thiricenpencc-halfpcnnies w^ould 
have paid the hangman for abo\e half a dozen of you. 
Good Mercury, thou shall see what I’ll do for thee. 
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Mer, Well, if you will entertain me into your family, 
there’s your purse again, and take heed how you meet 
with gipsies. 

Car, Entertain thee^ Why, what canst thou do? 

Mer Why, let me be your porter, I have a Janus’ 
heart, though not two faces. 

Car, A porter ^ canst thou grumble soundly at a 
rich man’s gate, to keep out the jioor almsmen ? Canst 
thou bark like grisly Cerberus? No, ’twill not da 
My master needs no surly bandogs ; w'e shall keep 
open house. The office of porter is thrust out of 
doors. 

Mcr, Make me your merchant. 

Car, We dare not Gel you to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, we need no busy factors, we have wealth 
enough We will have no merchants , \\t shall not 
sleep for them at nights They will dream of nothing 
but new Americas, drink the Cananes, snort out terra 
incognitas^ nose the Bermudas, ravish Virginia, talk 
of the Fortunate Islands, or choke us up with Terra 
del Fuegos. No, no, I will have none of our family 
walk, like the Antipodes, with his heels upw’ards. If he 
should fall headlong into heaven, he might put out 
the man in the moon’s candle, and leave him to find 
his way to bed in the dark, 

Mer, Let me be j our fool, to make you merry. 

Car A fool ^ Let me see We are all rich, and 
therefore likely must have some fools amongst us. 
But what need that? we have as good w'e have some 
of them that fortune favours. ' 

Mer. Then let me be your juggler 

Car, Not for Zorobabel’s nightcap These hocus- 
pocusses seldom come aloft for their master’s advan- 
tage. You think to pick our pockets by sleight of 
hand, and show us a trick for our money. I do not 


^ A reference to the proverb, ** lurtune favours fools.' 
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like these feats of activity ; therefore presto, begone, 
we will have no jugglers.^ 

ifcr^ Then let me be your poet I’ll make you 
shows and masques, comedies and tragedies, pastorals, 
piscatorial sonnets, cantos, madngals, and ballads, tUl 
you are so tickled with laughter that you cannot stand. 

Car. A poet * no, ’tis a little too beggarly a trade; 
and ’tis a solecism if wit should meet with wealth in 
these days. Fie iipon’t, I can’t endure jestings ; poeti- 
cal furies, I had as hef they should break wind back- 
ward. Your rank wits will abuse their betters. And 
for shows, rascally shows, ’tis pity they are not hanged 
for their impudence. There cannot be a gross sin in 
a congregation, but some men's vinegar-brains must 
be a-rubbing of it. I arrant, if I should but marry a 
townsman's daughter to-day, they'd make an Actaeon 
of me by to-morrow, dub me knight of the forked 
order. Poor shallow scoundrels there be, that never 
drank any Helicon above a penny a quart, and yet 
venture to make ballads as lousy as themselves. Wry- 
mouthed s illains, who cannot answer to the question, 
if they should be asked how many of their empty 
noddles go to the making up of a complete coxcomb. 
But yet 1 do love a show, if it be a merry one. Well, 
thou shalt be our household poet, for household chap- 
lains arc now out of date, like old almanacs : every 
man can now say grace, and preach, and say prayers 
to themselves, or (which is letter) forget to say any 
at all. Well, get thee in ; prepare things fitting for 
the sacrifice. [Exit Mercury ] If this fellow had 
not good store of trades, he had missed of all prefer- 
ment. Well, now this poet shall make ballads on all 
die hypocrites of the town , he shall rhyme all the 
Anabaptists out of their wits. 


2 H 
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Enter Attorney, Tinker, Miller, Tailor, 
Shoemaker, 

Att, O, that Plutus his eyes were scratched out 1 I 
can have no more fees for latitats nor outlawries* 

Tin, Nay, I am a lad of mettle — of all but gold and 
silver : that can make no profit of my brass nor Liatin.^ 
There's no need of making more holes than one now ; 
and that’s a wicked one for my neck to slip into* 

Mil, My double toll fails me. O, this grinds me 
to pieces ! 

Tat, O, 'tis the worst stitch that was ever sewed 
with the needle of misfortune. O iron age * that, like 
the ostnch, makes me feed on my own goose.^ 

S/toe. O this false corduainer, Plutus, that stretches 
the leather of my flesh on the tree of fatality ; that 
unmercifully puts me into the stocks of adversity, and 
gives me no relief at the last. 

Tat, Nay, he has made me so slender, that 1 can 
measure me by my own yard, three quarters-quarter 
and half-naiL This cross-legged infelicity, sharper 
than my needle, makes me eat my own cabbage.^ 
S/ioe, Nothing but a general insurrection like a 
shoeing-horn can draw on help. Let us combine and 
patch together. 

Omnes, Agreed, agreed. \Excuni, 


^ A quibble on Latin and lattcn, 'which is a sort of mixed 
metal. The old copy reads, of all that but gold and stiver, can 
vtake no profit of my brasse nor Latine, 

* Another equivoque on the bird so called and the implement 
employed by tailors, the form of which somewhat resembles a 
goose's neck. 

* A play on the double meaning of cabbage which, besides its 
ordinaiy signification, is a cant term for the odds and ends of 
doth appropriated by tailors in cutting garments. 
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Enter Dull-pate solus. 

It is a sign Plutus hasr lost his eyes when DuU-pates 

f ^row rich : if my name had not been Dull-pate, I had 
ost half my preferment. It is thought 1 have as many 
ecclesiastic livings as Spalato^ had in England. 
Never a fat benefice falls nowadays but I catch it up ; 
I can have ’urn now without lustful simony, in taking 
bishops’ kinswomen into the bargain. 1 have often 
wondered how it comes about that my head is so 
black, but the hairs of my chin grey. A merry fellow 
once told me ’twas because I us^ my chaps more 
than my brains. ^Tis true, indeed, I fare well, because 
1 was bom under a nch constellation, but the learned 
sort under a poor planet. As for example, here comes 
the Pope, Jupiter’s vicar. Bless thy wicked holiness * 
thou, the devil, Cardinal Richelieu, and the French 
faction at Court, have brought all the wars into Eng- 
land. 

Enter Pope, solus. 

Pope. Who can instruct me which is Chremylus^s 
house ? 

Dull Grave, reverend father, whart the matter 
with you ? 

How does your holiness ? 

Pope. Ill as ill may be, 

Since Plutus’ eyesight is restored 

Dull. What IS the cause of this your heaviness ? 
Doth the proud emperor refuse to kiss 
Your sacred toe? or does it vex your Boniface 
To lose your Peter-pence ? what is the cause. 

Great Catholic bishop, monarch of the church, 

The supreme judge ecclesiastical. 


^ Marcus Antonias de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who 
was patronised by James I. 
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That you are thus perplexed? why do you not curse 
'urn 

With your bell, book, and candle, that molest you? 

Pope, 0, 1 am dead with hunger 1 A saucy hunger, 
With heresy as bad as Ananism, 

Knaws on my sacred guts. 1, the great father 
And prince of JRome, have not a crust — 

Not a brown crust to gnaw on. Jove’s own vicar — 
Nay, Jove himself on earth — would beg on knees 
For one small piece of sausage. This sad mom 
For a broil'd sprat 1 pawn'd my triple crown, 

And now for one red-hemng will 1 mortgage 
All Peter's large possessions. 

Ha, ha ^ great Pope ' can your pontifical teeth 
Be glad to gnaw upon a catholic tripe ? 

Can your great metropolitan stomach feed 

On a hog’s cheek ? 'tis strange (methinks) that you, 

Being the universal bishop, should not 

Have one poor pomdge-pot in all your diocese, 

Never a soul in limbo ready>fried ? 

Is all the roast in purgatory spent ? 

Are all your bulls devoured ? faith, lull a bull, 

Good Pope — a bull, to make your holiness beef. 
There must be meat somewhere or other, sure, 

Or can you open heaven and hell at pleasure ; 

And cannot Peter*s keys unlock the cupboard ? 

Why, sure, our Lady's milk is not all spent? 

No relics left, nor chips o* ih' cross to feed on ? 

Sure, at Loretta or at Compostella? 

None of the capuchins at Somerset House 
How can it be, an’t please your holiness ? 

Pipe, O no ; since Plutus hath received his eyes, 
Indulgences are grown cheap and at no price ; 

An absolution for a rape made now 


^ An apparent hit at the Papists who casne over with Hen- 
rietta Mana* 
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Is nothing worth. 

Give me but one poor crust before 1 faint, 

And I will canonise thee for a saint. 

Dull, Or let me purchase for a mutton>bone 
Your apostolical benediction ? 

Pope, A mess of broth or nb of beef from thee 
In my esteem shall meritorious be. 

Dull, Nay, 1 will have it more , such a donation 
Shall be a work of supererogation. 

Pope, O, how I thirst ^ 

Dull. Mi re^rrende pater ^ cannot you drink a cup 
of holy water ? 

Nor * you that could dnnk Tiber dry, and more, 
Cannot obtain a jug upon the score. 

Go, try, they’ll hardly trust you for a drop 
At the Pope’s Head, Mitre, or Cardinal’s Cap, 

Or any place ; *tis money draws the tap. 

Pope, So irreligious are these ages grown, 

They think it chanty to rob the clergy. 

How comes it that you dare with impudence 
Deny the ]>nests their tithes? 

Dull, O, easily, sir. A learned antiquary 
That has search'd [in] 

The breech of Saturn for antiquities, 

Proves by a reason — an infallible reason, 

With bugle-horn writ in the Saxon tongue, 

That neither pncdial nor personal tithes 
Are due ex jure dhtno ^ and you know 
The clergy bishops, your old quondam patrons 
Are voted down too ; and ever since w' have learnt 
A liberty of conscience to pay no tithes. 

We hear some teach, too, they are antichristian, 

Like steeple-houses ; hence we learn to be 
Too cunning now for your Apostolic See. 


^ Old copy, Now, 

* This refers to Selden's ** History of Tithes,*' 1618. 
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Pope, Now worms devour that antiquary’s nose, 
And those that preach against all steeple-houses ! 
That pour in papers half-consum’d with moths, 

To prove some absurd opinions feign’d to be 
Found in the walls of some old nunnery. 

Bat, O 1 my guts wish for a benedicite. 

IhilL Wilt please your holiness to call a synod ? 
You may chance to catch trouts in the Council of 
Trent, 

Pope O, I do smell the scent of pippin-pies ! 

DuiL You do indeed ; your holiness’ nose, I see, 
Has the true spirit of infallibility 
I find you cannot err. AVhat would you do 
To be of our house now, to have free quarter ? 

Pope. I would resign my right to heaven and hell. 
Dull. Ti-he-he ; well said, good Pope Innocent 
But that’s too much ; resign you heaven only, 

Retain your right to hell , your title there 
Is held unquestionable Well, now 
Stay here awhile, and sing a merry song 
As we to Plutus go, and I will free 
Thy guts from the purgatory of fasting 

Enter Anus. 

Antis. Is this the Pope? goddy-godden, good 
father. 

1 do not come unto thy holiness 
To beg a licence to eat flesh on Fridays, 

But I desire thy apostolical curse 

On a young man that has abused me grossly , 

May it please thy catholicness, the perjur’d boy 
Swore to lie with me while he lived ; but he 
(Grown rich) does think to buy out perjury. 

Now, good your holiness, give him not absolution. 
Pope. Would he were here ; for threepence I could 
sell him 
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A general remission of his sins ; 

1 am almost famish’d for want of customers. 

Dull. Go, woman, fetch the quire m for pcrifice. 

( But bid them bring no copes nor organs with them) 
And 1 will get his holiness to command him 
To lie with thee this night, whate*er come on’t 
It is enjoin’d him for his penance, is’t not ? 

Anus. It 15, an’t please your holiness. 

Pope. Anything shall please my holiness, if you give 
me 

But the least hopes to feed my holiness. 

’Tis a lean holiness, as the world goes now. 

Dull. Tis strange that you, the shepherd of all 
Europe, 

Should not have one fat lamb in all your flock. 

What say, if I gi\e you a leg of mutton ? 

Pope. Remission of sins, whate’er they be. 

Dull. But what if I have sworn to give thee no- 
thing ? 

Pope. My holiness shall give thee absolution. 

Dull. But I did but equivocate when I promised ? 
Pope, ril free thee from all mental reservation. 
Dull. But what if this same mutton have gone 
through 

Every Gippo’s hands ? 

I^pe. I grant it lawful * 

I do allow traditions. 

Dull. Well then, I have remission of all my sins ? 
Pope. With leave and pardon for all sins hereafter. 
Dull. Whate’er they be, though I should ravish 
nuns 

Under the altar ? 

Pope. ’Tis a venial sin. 

Dull. Or kill a king ? 

Pope ’Tis meritorious. 

Dull. Cuckold my father, whore my natural 
mother, 
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Grant the supremacy of the secular powers, 

Be drunk at mass, strip all the feminine saints 
Into their smocks, laugh at a friar’s bald crown, 

Piss in the pix, deny your mysteries. 

Outlie your legend, get Pope Joan with child, 

Eat flesh in Lent, slit ^ off my confessor’s ears : 

Or any sm, as great as your own holiness 
Or any of your predecessors acted ? 

A leg of mutton wipes all sins away, 

So good a deed will justify. 

^u/A Swear, then ! 

I swear and grant it st^ih piscaioris. 
Dull, A pox upon sigtllo piscatorts / 

Send It to Yarmouth, let it flsh for herrings. 

Swear, I say, — that is, kiss my imperial shoe, 

As emperors do yours— 

Pop€, I am servus scrvorum, your seivant’s ser- 
vant. 

Sans compliment, like Ham 

0 that this leather of thy shoe, this leather, 

Could be made flesh by transubslantiation ! 

1 would not only kiss, but eat thy toe. 

Dull, Moreover, you shall swear, that once a year 
I shall have entire power to forgive sms 
To my comrades. 

Pope, As much as I myself : 

I swear and kiss your holiness’ toe. 

Dull, And that when I do knock at heaven gates, 
The porter let me in for nothing. Swear again. 

Pcpc, I swear by this sweet kiss he shall. 

Dull, Well, ’tis sufflcient, I will pay your ordinary. 

Enter Quire, 

Here comes the quire : prepare your voice and sing. 


* [Old copy, sit,] 
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The Roundheads will not come, ’cause the Pope’s 
here. 

Pope, O fratres nostri ventres sint rcpleti, 

Par empty maws are nes'er truly laeti : 

To feed on meats and drink ^potlonibus, 

Is the only physic for devotionibus. 

Omnes, Benedixit Esculapius 
Pope, Cheese-cakes and custards^ and such good 
placentas 

Excel Good Prtdays, Ember weeks^ and Lentas : 

When belly s full, we'll go to the Cloisteribus 
To kiss the nuns and all the Muheribus. 

Omnes, Benedixit, ^c. 

Pope, I do not think you hold him for [c] sinner, 

J those best dez*otton tends unto his dinner. 

One glass of sack or cup of nappy alibus, 

More virtue has than all our dccretahbus. 

Omnes, Benedixit, &r*c. 

Pope, 1 had rather eat a meal than tell a story, 

^ limbo patnim or of purgatory , 

No blessings like the pleasure of the tastibus : 

No relies holier than the vemson pastibus. 

Omnes, Benedixit, Is^c, 

Pope, These are the players, devotions, and dclightas, 
Of cardinals, popes, friars, and Jesiiitas. 

Their breakfasts are their matins holy zehbus, 

Their vespertines aie eating beef and velibus. 

Omnes, Benedixit, ^c. 

Pope, Come, fratres ct sorores, per pnesentes, 

Let us go in to exercise our 

Where we will sit with you and your uxoribus, 

To laugh at ail these hungry auditonbus. 

Omnes, Benedixit, 

[Eaeunt omnes. 
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SCENE u/t 

Enter Plutus, reading a letter, 

I came into England but since this parliament sat.^ 
The plunderers (thank them !) brought me hither, and 
(I think) I have had about 200,000 suitors at least : 
nay, some great men have been ambitious to proffer 
me their daughters to marry. They indeed be great 
ones, but I only look after honesty, now I have 
got my eyesight Never did gudgeons at a mill-tail 
more greedily bite the bait than some of ’um after 
me. Had I had the palsy, sciatica, cough, ague, 
fever, French pox, and a M’hole cart-load of diseases 
(as 1 have the gout already, because I am nch) they 
would have taken me with all my faults. England (I 
see) is a covetous place. This morning I have re- 
ceived no less than forty letters to the same purpose. 
Above all, one Maria Corombona Butto Fuoco ® wooes 
me ; as sure as can be, a Venetian courtesan bred up 
in London^ an arrant whore, Here’s her letter—.^ 
Pluto getiiilhuomo’^ dPnghtiterra de bona gratia^ Maria 
buita ftioca^ and so forth. A pox take her ! I have 
forty more of them in my pocket. But there is one, 
Mistress Honesty Cleon, an honest scrivener’s daugh- 
ter (’tis strange they have anything to do with Honesty — 
I warrant she’ll not live long), she is the mistress of 
my affections, for she is honest. See, here she comes. 


^ It is rather difficult to say whether the parliament which 
assembled in March 1628 meant, or that of 1640. In the 
latter case, of course, the present passage must have been one of 
F. J.’s augmentations to the original text 
* Seemingly an intended sdlusion to Webster's White 
Deni.” 

’ Old copy, genUlhomme, Perhaps Plutus was made to 
blunder. 
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JEnUr Mistress Honesty. 

Fair lady, fairer than the morning skies, 

Hath not young Cupid touch’d your amorous eyes ? 

I am all for golden verses’ gratulation. 

But must not pass by courteous salutation. 

[ 77tfy ktss, 

Hon, Sir, if I may confess, love’s art 
Not only touch’d my eyes, but heart. 

Piu, Nay, then, the parson straight shall do his 

I^rt, 

Let’s in : the Gordian knot none can untwist. 

We’ll tie it fast, and as we go, we'll kiss. 

In any state never will be foul weather. 

When honesty and nches meet together. [Exeunt, 


THE EPILOGUE, 

Old Wealth (you see) with Honesty and Piety, 

Is join’d in league for mutual society. 

O, would it were the blessing of our nation, 

They might have issue, too, by procreation ! 

But, sure, the bride’s past child-beanng ? that’s the 
reason : 

So few are honest in this age and season. 

If’t be a stolen match, priest must be tax’d ; 

’Tis certain true, the banns were never ax’d, 

For he that join'd their hands (for aught I hear) 

He was a very honest Cavalier ; 

He us’d the ring and book, went not by heart, 

But join’d them word for word, till death depart' 


1 Separate. This, and not do part^ is the true word, and is 
that found in the old marriage service. 
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Full, resolute, without fees, to tie the ooose : 

If h’ had lost his benefice, h’ had no more to lose. 

I know there’s many waggish pates join force 
To part this couple by a sad divorce ; 

We hope ’twill not be granted by petition 
At th’ Arches, Doctors’ Commons, or High Commis- 
sion 

Nay, I do verily think there’s no intent 
To sever them by this our Parliament 
Therefore God give ’um joy ! Joy may they find ! 
This is the wish of every virtuous mind. 

But wicked rascals sing another catch ; 

Pox take ’um both * ’Tis an unlucky match. 

It is indeed for them, because 'twill serve 
To send their brats to Tyburn, or to starve. 

Welsh parsley is good physic. Honest guests 
We only bid to these our nuptial feasts. 

Offerings to ih' rich are base : yet we demand, 

That you pay down a plaudite at hand. 
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EDITIONS. 

Poems with the Mvses Looking-Glasse And Amyntas By 
Thomas Ratulolph^ Master of Arts, and late Fellow of TrtnUy 
Colledge in Cambridge Oxford, Priniei! by Leonard Liek* 
field Pnttfer to the Vnn*erstty, for Fiancis Bowman : 
M.DC XXXVIII i 4^. 

Poems, IPiththe Muses Looking^Glasse, and Amyntas By The, 

Randolph, M.A, and late Felleno of Trinity CoL in Cam- 
bridge, The Second Edition Enlarged Oxford Printed by 
Leonafd Lichfiild Printer to the Vniversity, for Fraims Bmv- 
man, 1640. 8°. 

. Portions of this volume, if not the whole, appear to have 
undergone two impressions in 1640. The “Jealous Lovers,” 
though not mentioned on the first title, is added at the 
end with separate title, signatures, and imprint, having been 
the property of a Cambridge stationer. The editions 1640- 
68 contain an engraved frontispiece in compartments by W* 
Marshall, having m the upper centre a small bust portrait 
of Randolph The statement as to the later copies having 
lieen “ corrected and amended,” is little more than one of those 


^ la the Harlcian CatAlngue mention is made of an edition >634, 
but none such is known That of iTijS is not described as a reprint, and 
die impression of 1640 is called on the title the second Pesides, as Ren* 
dolphdid not die till the middle of Much x634>5 and th<. book of hut 
Poems IS professedly a posthtimous one, it could have hardly been ready for 
the press till the summer of 1635 . and even if printed at oncci it was the 
practice of the publishing trade to ante-date works, not the reverse, so that 
probably a volume finished late in 163 3 would have borne the date t6$fi. 
Hardly any printed or MS poetical miscellany of or about Randolph's 
period is witliout some specimen of his Muse. Tliree or four MSS in Mr 
Huth's library contain poems by him 
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gratis dkta to often hazarded the early itationers^ and u true 
only of the additions introduced into the first octavo (lfi40)t 
and the fourth (1652). In the former appeared for the first 
time several poems and the ** Jealous Lovers,” and m the 1653 
book the Aristippus” and ” Conceited Peddler” were new, 

Pcems^ vnth the Muses Looking- Classes and Amyntas, By Tho* 
Randolph^ M,A, and late Bellow of Trinity Col in Cambridge, 
The Third Edition inlargeJ, Whereunto is added, The 
feahms Lovers London, Printed in the Tear 1643* 8^« 

The '‘Jealous Losers "have a separate London imprint, 
with the date 1646. 

Poems IP'ith the Mus^s J^^ktngGlasse Awyntas fealous 
Loveis A/ystippus. By 7ho Randolph, MA, , . The 

Fourth Edition enlaigid London, /Tinted for F, Bowman, 
and ate to sold by William Raybould at the Vnicome sn S 
Pauls Churth yaid iteer the little Korth-doos 1652. S'*. 

This IS the earliest collected edition which contains 
“ Aristippus ** and the “ Conceited Peddler,” 

Poems, with the Muses /^ktng-Glasse, and Amyntas, tPherf 
unto IS added. The falous Loters. By Tho, Randolph, , , , 
The Fifth Edition, with seveial Additions, Corrected and 
Amended London, Pnnttd for F Botoman, and are to he 
sold by Tho, Bowman, Bookseller in Oxford, 1664. 8^. 

•. This edition includes the “ Aristippus’* Ac. 

Poems Wiih the Muses Ltvking Glass, and Amyntas : where^ 
unto IS added Ike Jealous Lovets By Tho Randolph, . , . 
734^ Ftjth [&jrMJ Ldtium, with set'cral Additions Corrected 
and Amended, Oxford, Printed for F Bowman, and arc to 
be sold by John Crosley, Book-seller tn Oxjord, 166S. 8®. 




To the Memory of his dear Brother^ 
Mr Thomas Randolph, 


I N such a solemn train of friends that sing 
Thy dirge in pious lines, and sadly bnng 
Religious anthems to attend thy hearse. 

Striving t’ embalm thy name in precious verse : 

I, that should most, have no more power to raise 
Trophies to thee, or bring one grain of praise 
To crown tliy altar, than the orbs dispense 
Motion iMthout their sole intelligence. 

For I confess that power which works in me 
Is but a weak resultance took from thee ; 

And if some scatter'd seeds of heat di\ine 
Flame in niy breast, they are denv'd from thine. 

And these low, sickly mimbeis must be such, 

As when steel moves, the loadstone gives the touch : 
So like a spongy cloud that sucks up rain 
From the fat soil to send it back again, 

There may be now from me some language shown 
To urge thy merit, but ’twas first thy own. 

For though the donor’s influence be past 
For new effects, the old impressions last ; 

As in a bleeding trunk we oft discry 
Leaps in the head, and roiling m the eye. 

By virtue of some spints, that alone 

Do tune those organs, though the soul be gone. 
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But since I add unto this general noise 
Only weak sounds, and echoes of thy voice. 

Be this a task for deeper mouths, wliile I, 

That cannot bribe the fancy, thaw the eye ; 

And on the grave where they advance thy praise. 

Do plant a spng of cypress, not of bays. 

Yet flow these tears not that thy relics sit 
Fix’d to their cell a constant anchorite \ 

Nor am I stirr’d that thy pale ashes have 
O’er the dark climate of a private grave 
No fair inscription . such distempers flow 
From poor la) -thoughts, whose blindness cannot 
know 

That to discerning spirits the grave can be 
But a large womb to immortality : 

And a fair, virtuous name can stand alone 
Brass to the tomb and marble to the stone. 

No, ’tis that ghostly progeny we mourn, 

Which careless ) ou let fall into the urn 
We had not flow’d with such a la\ish tide 
Of tears and grief, had not those orphans died, 

For what had been my loss, w^ho reading thine, 

A brother might have kissed in c\ery line? 

These that are left posterity must have, 

Whom a strict care hath rescuM from the grave 
To gather strength b\ union , as the beams 
Of the bright sun, shot forth in several streams, 

And thinly scatter’d, w^ilh les-s feivour pass, 

Which cause a flame contracted in a glass. 

These, if they cannot much advance thy fame, 

May stand dumb statues to preserve thy name : 

And like sundials to a da) that's gone, 

Though poor in use, can tell there was a sun. 

Yet (if a fair confession jilant no bays, 

Nor modest truth conceiv’d a lavish praise) 

I could to tby great glory tell this age 
Not one envenom’d line doth swell the page 
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With guiltf legends ; but so clear from all 
That shoot malicious noise, and vomit gall, 

That ’tis observ'd in every leaf of thine. 

Thou hast not scatter’d snakes in any line* 

Here are no remnants tortur’d into rhyme, 

To gull the reeling judgments of the time ; 

Nor any stale reversions patch thy wnt, 

Glean’d from the rags and frippery of wit. 

Each syllable doth here as truly run 
Thine, as the light is proper to the sun. 

Nay, in those feebler lines which thy last breath 
And labouring brains snatch’d from the skirts of 
death. 

Though not so strongly pure, we may descry 
The father in his last posterity, 

As clearly shown as virgins’ looks do pass 
Through a thin lawn, or shadows in the glass ; 

And in thy setting, as the sun’s, confess 

The same large brightness, tnough the heat be less. 

Such native sweetness flows in every line, 

The reader cannot choose but swear ’tis thine. 

'J'hough I can tell a rugged sect there is 
Of some sly*wits will judge asquint on this, 

And from thy easy flux of language guess 
The fancy’s weak, because the noise is less : 

As if that channel which doth smool^^ glide 
With even streams, flow’d with a shallbw tide. 

But let a quick’dibccrning judgment look, 

And with a ])iercing eye untwist thy book 
In every loom, I know the second view 
Shall And more lustre than the first could da 
For have you seen when gazing on the skies. 

With strict survey a new succession rise 
Of several stars, which do not so appear 
To every formal glance that shoots up there ; 

So when the serious eye has firmly been 
Fix'd on the page, such large increase is seen 
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Of various fancyi that each several view 
Makes the same fruitful book a mart of new« 

But I forbear this mention, since I must 
Ransack thy ashes and revile thy dust 
With such low characters, 1 mean to raise 
Thee to my contemplation, not my praise : 

And they that wish thy picture clearly shown 
In a true glass, I wish would use thy own : 
Where, I presume, howe’er thy virtues come 
lU-shap'd abroad, th’ art fairly dress’d at home. 

Ro. Randolph, M A., 
Student of C. Church^ 


Lectori nimium criticOy qui A uthoris 
fescenninos sales plus justo rigidus in* 
terpretatur. 

T^EXTRA quid Archetypenudasmysteria chart®? 
'L/ Pnvatique apens limma clausa 30c\ ? 

Non lucem patitur cselebs niargo venenum, 

£t videt ingenuis toxica nnsta jocts. 

Quseque stolata dedit sanctus Floraha vates, 

Exuis, et nudas das sine veste sales 
Hinc tota immentam jugulat censura pap)rrum, 

Et levis ingenues damnat arundo sales. 

Camifices calamos, et raucx jurgia Mus® 
Simplicitas casti sentit honesta libri. 

Quid culpse fuerit, si vatis amabile carmen 
Lascivam casto schemate lusit anum ? 


^ The poet’s younger brother and literary executor. He was, 
as we see from nis subscription to the present copy of poem^ 
of Christ Church, Oxford He took his bachelor^ degree in 
1627, and afterwards obtained the vicarage of Donington, in 
Lincolnshire, where he died in 1671, aged, it is said, about to 
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Lintea si nudis injecit pulchra pudendis? 

Vel tegit incastam larva modesta Deam ? 

Nulla tuis regnant nisi nomine mascula chartis, 

Si quod fcemineum est culpa legends exit ; 

(Ut proles, uteri primo qui claustra reliquit, 
Mascula, fcemineum videmus arte Sporum. ) 

Das thalami lusus cortinx et tegmine sanctos, 
Cynthia quos lectos gestiat esse suos. 

Dll bene ’ quam sanctis loquitur Venus impia verbis? 

Tyndaris et raptus hic stupet esse pios. 

Lecta puella tuis dum spectat crimina chartis, 

Visa sibi est furto sanctior ire suo. 

I nunc ingenuce pareas lex Julia chartx, 

Scnpta librum dederat, lecta lupanar erat 

Ro Randolph, ex cede Christi, 


B lest spirit, M^hen I first did see 
The genius of thy poetry, 

Nimble and fluent ; in a strain 
Even with, if not beyond, the brain 
Of laureates that crown’d the stage, 

And liv'd the wonders of the age : 

And this but spaikles from a fire, 

That flam’d up, and soar’d much higher \ 

1 ga^’d, desirous to see 
Wluther thy mt w’ould cany thee. 

Thy first rise was so high, that even, 

As needs it must, the next was heaven. 

I. T. A. M. 


In AutJwrem. 

C AN ESC ANT alii, sterilique xtatis honore 
Lxtcntur; fecit te tua Musa senem. 
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Parcaruin labor est viue mensura peracte : 

Texuntur proprii stamina vestra manu, 
Felix qui primo excedis^ Randolphe, sub sevo, 
Nec Genii extincti praevia fata vides ; 

Dii bene non dedennt effaetse irigora vitae : 
Debes quo fueras natus in igne mori. 

Tho. Terent, M.A., cx ade Christu 


upon Mr Randolph' s Poems, collected 
and pitblishcd after his death. 

A S when a swelling cloud, melted to showers, 
Sweetly diffuses fresh and active powers 
Into the shrunk and thirsty veins of earth, 

Blessing her barren w’omb with a new' birth 
Of grain and fruit, and so redeems a land 
Of desperate people from the destroying hand 
Of merciless plague, famine, or death, and then 
Collects Its streams unto the ocean ; 

So thy diffusive soul and fluent parts 
(Great miracle of natural w'lt and arts), 

Rapt up some regions 'bove our sphere, did flow 
And show’r their blessings down on us below, 

Whilst we, dull earth, in ecstasies did sit, 

Almost o’erwhelmed with thy floods of wnt. 

What blood of verse is pump’d from our dry brains, 
Sprung like a rushing torrent from thy veins. 

When a long drought presag’d some fatal dearth, 

Thy unexhausted founts gave us new birth 
Of wit and verse ; when Cham or Isis fell, 

Thy open’d floodgates made their riv’lets swell 
’Bove their proud banks, where (planted by thy hand) 
Th’ Hesperian orchards, Paphian myrtles stand, 

And those sweet shades where lovers tell their blisses 
To th’ whisp’nng leaves, and sum ’em up in kisses. 
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There in full choir the Muses us’d to sing 
Melodious odes, bathing in Cham their spring : 
And all the Graces, Tom, dwelt with thee too, 
Crowning thy front for old Citheron’s brow. 

Nor were we rich alone : climes far from hence 
Acknowledge yet thy sovereign influence, 

Sicilians owe to thee their fruitful Vale,^ 

And Cotswold Hill thy dews^created Dale.* 

All lands and soils from hence were fruitful grown, 
And multiph’d the measures thou hast sown. 
Greensward un tilled milkmaids wish no blisses 
Beyond a stammcl petticoat and kisses, 

And thy sweet Do7k*ry, This alone, they cry. 

Will make our beasts and milk to multiply. 

And the dull, fallow clowns, who never thought 
Of God or heaven but in a flood or drought, 

Do gape and i>ray for crops of wit, and vow 
To make their lads and wenches poets now. 

For they can make their fieKls to laugh and sing 
To the Muses* pipe, and winter rhyme to spring. 
They pray for the first curse : like scholars now 
To earn Iheir livings b) their sweaty brow. 

Then the fine gardens of the court are set 
With flow^ers sprung from thy muse*s coronet. 

Those pretty imps in plush, that on trust go 
For their fine clothes, and their fine judgments too, 
The frontispiece or title-page of pla}s, 

Whose whole discourse is, As the poet saysy 
That taverns diain (for ivy is the sign 
Of all such sack-shop wits, as well as wine), 

And make their verses dance on either hand 
With numerous feet, whilst they want feet to stand. 


^ An allusion to his ** Amyntas." 

* The writer refers to Randolph's contribution to the ** An* 
nalia Dubrensia,'* 1636, printed tnfrA^ 
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That score up jests for every glass or cup, 

And th’ total sum behind the door oast up.^ 

These had been all dri’d up, and many more. 

That quaff up Helicon upon thy score. 

The sneaking tribe, that drink and write by fits, 

As they can steal or borrow coin or wits. 

That panders fee for plots, and then belie 
The paper with An excellent Comedy y 
Acted (more was the pity) by tH Red Bull 
With great applause of some vain city gull ; 

That damn philosophy, and prove the curse 
Of emptiness, both in the brain and purse , 

These that scrape legs and trenchers to my lord, 

Had starv’d but for some scraps pick’d from thy 
board 

They had tried the balladier's or fiddler's trade, 

Or a new comedy at Tyburn made. 

Thus, Tom, thy pregnant fancy crown'd us all 
With wealthy showers or mines poetical , 

Nor did thy dews distil in a cold rain, 

But with a flash of lightning op'd thy brain, 

Which thaw'd our stupid spirits with lively heat, 

And from our frosts forc’d a poetic sw'eat. 

And now wit's commonwealth by thee repriev'd 
(For Its consumption shows it not long-liv'd) 

Thy far-dispersed streams divert their course 
(Though some are damm'd up) to tli’ Muses 
source 

This ocean : he that will fathom it 
By's lines shall sound an ocean of wit ; 

Not shallow, low, and troubled, but profound 
And v^t, though in these narrow limits bound. 

The tribute of our eyes or pens (all we can pay). 

Are some poor drops to thy Pactolus sea, 


* The ^stem of credit given at taverns seems to have led to 
ftbase& and hence the proverb ; ** The tapster is undone by 

chalk. ' See Hazhtt’s “ Proverbs,’* 1869, p. 386. 
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And first stolen thence, though now so muddy grown 
With our foul channels, they scarce seem thy own. 
Thus have I seen a piece of coin, which bore 
The image of my king or prince before. 

Newscast into some peasant, lose its grace , 

Yet’s the same body* with a fouler face. 

If our own store must pay, that gold which was 
Lent us in sterling, wc must turn in brass. 

Hadst thou writ less or worse, then we might lay 
Something upon thy urn thou didst not say : 

But thou hadst fancy's vast monopoly, 

Our flock will scarce amount t' an elegy. 

Yet all the legacies that fatal clay 
Bequeath'd thy sad executor will pay. 

To late divines (by will and testament) 

A paraphrase on each commandment, 

In moral precepts, with a disputation 
Ending the quarrels 'bout predestination. 

To those that study how to spend the day, 

And yet grow wise — the ethics in a play. 

To poets 'cause there is no greater curse, 

Thou bequeath'dst nothing — m thy empty purse. 

To City madams, that bespeak new faces 
For every play or feast — thy looking-glasses. 

And to the chambermaids, who only can 
Adorn their ladies' head, and dream of man, 

Til' hast left a dowry ; they, till now, by stealth 
Writ only members of the Commons edth. 

To heaven thy ravish'd soul (though who shall 
look 

Will say it lives in each line of thy book) ; 

Thy death, unnatural reliques that could die — 

To earth ; thy fame unto eternity ; 

A husband to thy widowed poetry, 

Not from the Court but University; 

To thy sad aunt, and now despairing mother, 

Thy little orphans, and thy younger brother ; 
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From all of which this free confesaoo's fit : 
The younger sister had the elder wit.* 


Ad A uthorem. 

'h^OLLIA qiibd icnui currunt mihi carmina jUoj 
^ Et metis tn ^ro siet breviore labor ^ 

Dum tua constrictis assurgi/ Musa cothumis, 

Ei Veneres casto vincit Azrna loco, 

Cedtmus inculti / Fato par Gloria nostro 
Quod tua mtrentur carmtna^ nostra legant 

R Bridecake, A.M, Noik Coll^ 


W HAT need thy book crave any other fame ? 

It IS enough that it bears Randolph’s name. 
Who sees the title, and Inm understood, 

Must much condemn himself, or say ’tis good. 

Go forth, example to the neophyte, 

Who hence should learn to catechise his wit. 

And dress his fancy by this glass : whose muse 
Well favour'd is, sliould here her face peruse. 

It will not flatter, 'twill reflect the grace 
She takes from th’ honour of a beauteous face : 
But if a menstruous and illiterate eye 
Blast her, the various specks shall soon descry 
The foul beholder, and proclaim her spoil 
Not to result from thence, but his own soil. 

Ed Gayton, A.M. 


^ The sentiment contained in the concluding line appears to 
be nearly identical with that of the writer of the little poem ex- 
tracted from “ Witt's Recreations.*’ Possibly these two anony* 
motts compositions came from the same source 

* Bridecake’s name is known as the writer of several occa- 
sional pieces of poetry, and it is subscribed to a long copy of 
verses in Mr Huth’s Bcikeley MS. 8", 1640, entitled, “ Verses 
vpon a piece of Needle work giiien to the Vniuersity of Oxford.” 

• Edmund Gayton, authorof“Festivous Notes on Don Quixote;,” 
1652, and many other works of a temporary, but curious, character. 
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I MMORTAL Ben is dead; and as that ball 
On Ida toss’d, so is his crown by all 
The infantry of wit Vain priests ! that chair 
Is only ht for his true son and heir. 

Reach here the laurel. Randolph, 'tis thy praise : 
Thy naked skull shall well become the bays. 

See Daphne courts thy ghost . and, spite of fate, 
Thy poems shall be poet-laureate. 

G. 


To his v€7y worthy jrmid Mr Robert Ran- 
dolph of Christ Ch7i7rh, on the publishing 
of his Brother's poems. 

W E thank }ou, worthy sir, that 'tis our hap 

To praise even Randolph now without a clap, 
And give our suffrage yet, though not our voice, 

To show the odds betwixt his fame and noise , 

\Vhose only modesty we could applaud, 

'J'hat seldom duist presume to blush abroad ; 

And bear his vast report, and setting forth 
His virtues, grow a suffrer of his worth ; 

Was scarce his own acquaintance, and did use 
To hear himself repoited but as new’s, 

So distant from himself, that one might dare 
To say those two were ne’er familiar ; 

Whose polish’d fancy hath so smoothly wrought, 

That *tis suspected, and might tempt our thought 
To guess it sj>ent in every birth, so writ 
Not as the gift but legacy of his wit : 

Whose unbid brain drops so much downng worth, 
That others are deliver^, he brought forth; 

That did not course in wit, and beat at least 

Ten lines in fallow to put up one jest , < 
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Which still prevents our thought, we need not stay 
To th' end, the epigram is m the way. 

The town might here grow poet; nay, 'tis said 
Some mayors could hence as eas’ly rhyme as read ; 
Whose loss we so much weep, we cannot hear 
His very comedies without a tear. 

And when we read his mirth, are fain to pray 
Leave from our grief to call the work a play : 

Where fancy plays with judgment, and so fits 
That 'tis enough to make a guard of wits. 

Where lines fulfil themselves, and are so right 
That but a combat’s mention is a fight. 

His phrase does bnng to pass, and he has lent 
Language enough to give the things event. 

The lines pronounce themselves, and we may say 
The actors were but echoes of the play. 

Methinks the book does act, and we not doubt 
To say it rather enters than comes out ; 

Which even you seem to envy, whose device 
Has made it viler even by its price, 

And taught its value, which we count so great 
That, when we buy it cheapest, we but cheat. 

And when upon one page we bless our look, 
Howe’er we bargain, we have gain’d the book. 
Freshmen m this are forc’d to have their right, 

And ’tis no purchase, though 'twere sold in spite. 
So do we owe you still, that let us know 
He gave the world the plays, and you the show. 

Jos. Howe, Trin CoL^ Oxon, 


On his beloved friend the Author^ 
and his ingenious Poems. 

W HAT need these busy wits ? who hath a mine 
His own thus rich, needs not the scatter’d shine. 
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Of lesser heaps. Day dims a taper’s light, 

And lamps are useless where there is no night. 

Why this train of wnters ? [a] foreign verse 
Can add no honour to a poet’s hearsei 
Whose eveiy line which he to paper lent 
Builds for himself a lasting monument. 

Brave verse this privilege hath ; though all be dumb, 
That is the author’s epitaph and tomb. 

^Vhich when ambitious piles, th* ostents of pnde, 

To dust shall fall, and in their ruins hide 
Their then no more remembered founder’s name : 
These (like Apollo) ever young shall fame 
The first composer; i^hose weigh’d works shall tell 
What noble thoughts did in his bosom dwell. 

But now I find the cause. They that do praise 
Desert in others, for themselves plant bays : 

For he that praises merit, loves it . thus 
He’s good, for goodness that’s solicitous. 

Else, though he diamonds keenly pointed w’rite. 

They but proclaim a quainter hypocrite ; 

Thus in the future it shall honour be, 

That men shall read their names bound up with thee. 
So country moles, that would at court appear, 

Intrude some camel's tram that does live there. 

So creatures, that had drown’d else, did embark 
With Noah, and liv’d by being in his ark. 

Or (if not thus) as w hen m royal state 
Nobles attend kings to inaugurate : 

Or as last year, when you both courts did see 
Beget joy’s noon i* th’ University. ^ 

All the learn’d tribe in reverend habits meet, 

As if the schools were turn’d into the street ; 

Where each one strove such duty to put on, 

As might give honour to their own sun’s sun. 


^ Is this an allusion to tlie visit of Charles I. and his queen to 
Oxford m the autumn of 1636. 
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Such honour here our dimmer pens would have, 

In pomp to wait him to his solemn grave 
Since what he was, his own fruits better show, 

Than those which (planted here by others) grow. 
Rich jewels in themselves such lustre cast. 

As gold about them is no grace but waste. 

Such was his genius * like the quick eyes wink, 

He could wTite sooner than another think. 

His ]ilay was fancy’s flame, a lightning wit : 

So short, that it could sooner pierce than hit 
Whatever he pleas’d, though but in sport to prove, 
Appear’d as true as pity dwells with love 
Had he said thus— That discreet zeal might stand 
Both with the Jesuit and the Puritan, 

’T had been believ’d • That frost from heat proceeds : 
That chastity from ease and fulness breeds • 

That women ought to woo, as Eve at first 
Woo’d man, to make the world and man accurs’d , 

All w'ould be taken up for truth • and sense, 

Which knew truth coming, would not going hence. 
Had he maintain’d rich Lucan’s work had been 
Mere history, there would no pen be seen 
To caU It poem , if for Cjesar stood, 

Great Pompey should be neither weak nor good, 

O, had he liv’d to plead the craggy law, 

Which (now unsettled) holds the world in awe, 

He would have met some ostracism (I fear) 

Lest he had charm’d the purple judge to err. 

Nor could he only in his native speech 
Robe his npe thoughts ; but even the copious, 
rich, 

And lofty Greek with Latin did appear 
In him as Orient in their proper sphere : 

That when in them himselt he pleas'd t* express, 

The ravish’d hearer could not but confess 
He might as well old Rome or Athens claim 
For birth, as Britain circled with the main. 
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Tis true, we have these languages still left. 

But spoken as apparel got by theft 
Is worn — disguis’d and shadowed. Had he 
Liv'd but with us till grave maturity ; 

Though we should ever in his change have lost, 
We might have gain’d enough whereof to boast 
Our nation’s better genius. But now 
Our hopes are nipp’d ere they began to blow. 

And sure I am, his loss must needs strike deep, 
For whom in verse thus England’s eye doth weep ; 
Whose tears thus dew’d upon his mournful dust 
I will not longer trouble. They that must 
Carp, though at best things, let them only read : 
These poems here will strike that humour dead. 
Which 1 should praise loo , but in them I see 
There is one blemish, for he hath nam’d me , 

Else, ril not think the reader so distrest 
In wit, but that he will admire the rest. 

Concluding thence, though in his forenoon-youth 
(And what 1 now shall write is modest truth), , 

He knoi\s not him, who doth so much excel, 

That could so quickly do so much so well 

Owen Feltham, 


On the death of Mr Randolph. 

W HEN Donne and Beaumont died, an epitaph 
Some men (1 well remember) thought unsafe, 
And said they did presume to 2 onte^ unless 
They could their tears m their expresstm dress. 

But love makes me more bold, and tells me I 
In humble terms to vent my piety 


^ In the verses on Feltham ’s Resolves." 

* Owen Feltham, gentleman, the author of the ** Resolves." 
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May safely dare ; and reason thinks not fit^ ^ 
For which 1 lov’di I now should fear that wit 
Respect looks like a bargain, if confin’d ^ 

To rules precise, and is more just than kind. 

If by a pois’d and equal testament 
It turns goodwill into a covenant. 

Must every present offer’d to a prince 
Be just proportion’d to his eminence ? 

Or ought my elegy unjust be thought, 

Because 1 cannot mourn thee as I ought ? 

Such laws as these (if any be so bold), 

Ought those unskilful but proud souls to hold, 
Who think they could and did at a due rate 
Love thee, not me, whose love was passionate, 
And hath decreed, howe’er the censure go. 

Thus much, although but thus, to let men know, 
I do admire no comet did presage 
The mournful period of thy w'oncler’d age j 
Or that no Sybil did thy death foretell, 

Since that by it alone more ill befell 

The laurel god, than when the day was come, 

Wherein his Delphic oracle was dumb. 

In meaner wits that proverb chance may hold 
(That they w^ho are soon ripe are seldom old). 
But ’twas a poor one, and for thee unfit, 

Whose infancy might teach their best jears wit : 
Whose talk was exemplary to their pains. 

And whose discourse was tutor to their strains. 

If thou wert serious, then the audience 
Heard Plato’s works in Tully’s eloquence : 

If sad, the mourners knew no thrifty sighs 
In tears, but still cried out : O, lend more eyes ! 
If merry, then the juice of comedy 
So sw'eeten’d every word, that we might see 
Each stander-by having enough to do 
To temper mirth, until some friend could woo 
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Thee t^e the pains to write, that so, that pressure 
Checking thy souPs quick motions, some small leisure 
Might be obtain’d to make provision 
Of breath against the next scene's action. 

I could go through thy works, which will survive 
The funeral of time, and gladly strive 
Beyond my power to make that love appear 
Which after death is best seen m a tear. 

But praising one, 1 should dispraise the rest. 

Since whatsoe'er thou didst was still the best. 

Since then I am persuaded that in thee 

Wit at her acme was, and we shall see 

Posterity not daring to aspire 

To equalise, but only to admire 

Thee as their arch type * with thought of thee 

Henceforth I'll thus enrich my memory ! 

While others count from earthquakes and great frost, 
And say, i' th’ last dear year, 'twould thus much 
cost , 

My time-distinctions this shall be among, 

Since wit's decay, or Randolph’s death — so long. 

R. Gostelow, M.A. 


To tJu pious Memory of my dear Brother- 
indaw, Mr Thomas Randolph. 

R eaders, prepare your faith ; who truly tells 
His history must needs s^Tite miracles, 

He lisp'd wit worthy the press, as if that he 
Had us’d his cradle as a library. 

Some of these fruits had birth when other boys 
(His elders) played with nuts ; books were his toys. 
He had not long of plays spectator been, 

But his small feet wore socks tit for the scene. 
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He was not like those costive wits, who blot 
A quire of paper to contrive a plot. 

And ere they name it, cross it, till it look 
Rased with wounds like an old mercer’s book : 

What pleas'd this year, is next in pieces torn, 

It suffers many deaths ere it be born. 

For humours to he leiger they are seen 
Oft in a tavern and a bowling-green 
They do observe each place and company 
As stnctly as a traveller or spy, 

And defying dunghills, seem t' adore 

The scum of people, watchman, changeling, whore, 

To know the \ice and ignorance of all. 

With any rags they'll drink a pot of ale : 

Nay, what is more (a strange, unusual thing 
With poets) they will pay the reckoning, 

And sit with patience an hour by the heels 
To learn the nonsense of the constables. 

Such jig-hke flim-flams being got to make 
The rabble laugh, and nut cracking forsake, 

They go home (if th' have any) and there sit 
In gown and nightcap looking for some wit. 

Ere they compose, they must for a long space 
Be dieted as horses for the race. 

They must not bacon, beef, or pudding cat ; 

A jest may chance be starv'd with such gross meat. 
The good hour come, and their brain tun'd, they 
write 

But slow, as dying men their wills indite. 

They pen by drachms and scruples ; from their quill 
Words (although dreggy) flow not, but distil. 

They stare and sour their faces ; nay, to vent 
The brains, they eat their fingers' excrement. 

And scratch their heads, as if they were about 
(Their wit so hidebound is) to pull it out 
Ev’ry bald speech, though comical it be, 

To their rack'd members proves a tragedy. 
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When they have had the counsel of some friend^ 
And of their begging epilogue made an end, 

Their play salutes the world, and claims the stage 
For its inheritance, being now of age. 

But while they pump'd their fancy day and night, 

He nothing haider found than not to write, 

No diet could corrupt or mend his strain ; 

All tempers were the best to his sure brain. 

He could with raptures captivate the king, 

Yet not endanger button or bandstnng. 

Poems from him gush’d out so readily, 

As if they'd only been in's memory ; 

Yet are they with as marble fancies wrought 
As theirs whose pen writes for the thirteenth 
thought. 

They err who say things quickly done soon fade ' 
Nature and he all in an instant made. 

Those that do measure fancies by the glass 
And dote on such as cost more time, may pass 
In rank with gulls, whom folly doth entice 
To think that best which has the greatest price. 

AVho poring on, their spongy brain still squeeze, 
Neglect the cream, and only save the lees. 

Stopping their flying quill, they clip fame's wing. 
Make Helicon a puddle that's a spring. 

Nor was his haste hoodwink'd , his rage was wise, 
His fury counsel had, his rashness eyes 
Though he ^as engine’s arrows) shot forth wit, 

Yet aim’d with all the proper marks to hit. 

His ink ne’er stain’d the surplice ; he doth right, 
That sometimes takes a care to miss the white. 

He turn’d no Scripture-phrase into a jest ; 

He was inspir’d with raptures, not possess’d. 

Some devilish poets think their muse does ill, 

Unless their verses do profane or kill. 

JThey boldly write what I should fear to think, 

Words that do pale their paper, black their ink. 
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The titles of their satires fright some more 
Than Lord^ have mercy writ upon a door. 

Although his wit was sharp as others, yet 
It never wounded ; thus a razor set 
In a wise barber’s hand tickles the skin, 

And leaves a smooth not carbonaded chin. 

So sovereign was his fancy, that you’d think 
His quick'ning pen did balsam drop, not ink. 

Read’s elegies, and you will see his praise 
Doth many souls ’fore th’ Resurrection raise 
No venom’s in his book ; his very snake 
You may as safely as a flower take , 

There’s none needs fear to surfeit with his phrase, 

He has no giant raptures to amaze 
And torture weak capacities with wonder: 

He (by his laurel guarded) ne’er did thunder 
As those strong bombast wits, whose poetry 
Sounds like a charm, or Spanish pedigree, 

Who with their fancy to ring ’bovc the sun, 

Have in their style Babel’s confusion. 

If puny eyes do read their verses, they 
Will think ’tis Hebrew, writ the English way. 

His lines do run smooth as the feet of Time , 

Each leaf, though rich, swells not with gouty rhyme ; 
Here is no thrum or knot , Arachne ne’er 
Weav’d a more even web^ and as they are 
I^isted for smoothness, so in this again 
That each thread’s spun, and warp’d by his ow*n 
brain. 

We have some poetasters who, although 
They ne’er beyond the wnting-school did go, 

Sit at Apollo’s table, when as they 
But raidwives are, not parents, to a play. ^ 

Were they betray’d, they’d be each cobbler’s scoff*, 
Laugh’d at, as one whose penwig’s blown off. 

Their brains he all m notes ; Lord ! how they’d look 
If they should chance to lose their table-book ! 
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Their bays, like ivy, cannot mount at all 
But by some neighbouring tree or joimng wall. 

With what an ecstasy shall we behold 
This book ! which is no ghost of any old 
Wormeaten author : here’s no jest or hint, 

But had his head both for its ore and mint. 

Were’t not for some translations, none could 
know 

Whether he had e’er look’d in book or no. 

He could discourse of any subject, yet 
No cold, premeditated sense repeat ; 

As he that nothing at the table talks 
But what was cook’d m’s study or the walks. 

Whose wit (like a sundial) only can 
Go true in this or that meridian. 

Each climate was to him his proper sphere ; 

You’d think he had been brought up everywhere. 

Was he at Court ? his compliments would be 
Rich-wrought with fancy's best embroidery, 

Which the spruce gallants, echo-like, would speak 
So oft as they’d be threadbare in a week. 

They lov’d even his abuses, the same jeer 
(So witty 'twas) would sting and please their ear. 
Read’s dow’ry pastorals, and you will swear 
He was not Jonson’s only, but Pan’s heir. 

His smooth Amyntas would persuade even me 
To think he always liv’d in Sicily 
Those happier gioves, that shaded him, were all 
As trees of know ledge, and prophetical : 

Dodon’s were but the type of them, leaves were 
Books in old time, but became scholars here. 

Had he liv’d till Westminster Hall was seen 
In forest towns, perhaps he fined had been. 

Whilst others made trees Maypoles, he could do 
As Orpheus did, and make them dancers too. 

But these were the light sports of his spare time. 

He was as able to dispute as rhyme. 
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And all (two gifts ne’er join’d before) outwent 
As well in syllogism as compliment 
Who looks within his clearer glass will say 
At once he wnt an ethic, tract, and play. 

When he m Cambndge schools did moderate 
(Truth never found a subtler advocate), 

He had as many auditors as those 
Who preach, their mouths being silenc'd, through the 
The grave divines stood gazing, as if there [nose. 
In words was colour, or iii th’ eye an ear . 

To hear him they would penetrate each other, 
Embrace a throng, and love a noisome smother. 
Though plodding pates much time and oil had spent 
In beating out an obscuie argument, 

He could untie, not break, the subtlest knot 
Their puzzling art could weave , nay, he had got 
The trick on’t so, as if that he had been 
Withm each brain, and the nice folding seen 
Who went to th' school's peripatetics, came, 

If he disputed, home m Plato's name. 

His oppositions were as text , some, led 
With wonder, thought he had not urg'd, but read. 

Nor was his judgment all philosophy, 

He was in points of deep divinity 
Only not doctor , his true catholic brain 
The learning of a council did contain 
But all his works are lost, his fire is out , 

These are but's ashes, which were thrown about, 

And now rak'd up together ; all we have 
With pious sacrilege snatch'd from his grave 
Are a few meteors, which may make it said 
That Tom is yet alive, but Randolph's dead. 

Thus when a mercliant posting o'er the sea 
With his nchdoaden ship is cast away, 

Some light, small wares do swim unto the shore, 

But th* great and solid prizes ne’er rise more. 

Ric. West, £ac. of Arts ^ 
and Student of Christ s Church, 
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On the Inestimable Content he enjoys in the 
A fuses: to those o/ his Friends that dehort 
him from Poetry} 

G O, sorclul earth, and hope not to bewitch 

M> highborn soul, that flies a nobler pitch » 
Thou can’st not temi)t her w ith adulterate show’. 

She bears no appetite that flags so low^ 

Should both the ladies spread their laps to me, 

And court mine e>cs too with their treasur}', 

My better will they never could entice; 

Nor this with gold, nor that with all her spice. 

For what poor things had these possessions showm, 
When all were mine, but I were not mine own ? 
Others in pompous wealth their thoughts may please, 
And 1 am rich in w isliing none of these. 

* The piCbciU production may be legarded, perhaps, os an out- 
irrowth from Randolph’s Lnglisli version (pniitra tnfrA') of 

Ilorace’s celcbiated cpoclc, * ** Beatus tile, qui procul negotiis.** 
The Rdrospeettve Rtvitiv^ >i. 64, sa>s of this poem , It is a 
most ingenious and elcquent composition, beginning with a very 
amusing specimen of the poetical wisdom, in praise of poverty, 
which unfortunately holds only m verse, and proceeding to some 
very fine vigorous satire on the folly of learning, wiitten with all 
the strength, without the grossness, of JuvenaL” 
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For (say) which happiness would you teg first, 

StiU to have drink, or never to have thirst ? 

No servants on my teck attendant stand, 

Yet are my passions all at my command ; 

Reason within me shall sole ruler be, 

And every sense shall wear her livery, 

Lord of myself m chief, when they that have 
More wealth, make that their lord, which is my slave. 
Yet I as well as they (with more content) 

Have in myself a household government. 

My intellectual soul hath there possest 
The steward’s place to govern all the rest, 

When I go forth, my eyes two ushers are, 

And dutifully walk before me bare. 

My legs run footmen by me, go or stand : 

My ready arms wait close on either hand * 

My lips are porters to the dangerous door . 

And either ear a trusty auditor. 

And when abroad 1 go, fancy shall be 
My skilful coachman, and shall hurry me 
Through heaven and earth, and Neptune’s uat’ry 
plain, 

And in a moment drive me back again 
The charge of all my cellar, thirst, is thine ; 

Thou butler art, and yeoman of my wine. 

Stomach the cook, whose dishes best deligiit, 

Because their only sauce is appetite 
My other cook, digestion ; where to me 
Teeth carve, and palate will the taster be. 

And the two eyelids, when I go to sleep, 

Like careful grooms my silent chamber keep. 

Where lest a cold oppress my vital part, 

A gentle fire is kindled by the heart 
And lest too great a heat procure my pain, 

The lungs fan wind to cool those parts again. 

Within the inner closet of my brain 
Attend the nobler members of my train. 
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Invention master of my mint grows there, 

And memor 3 r my faithful treasurer. 

And though in others 'tis a treacherous part, 

My tongue is secretary to my heart. 

And then the pages of my soul and sense, 

Love, anger, pleasure, gnef, concupiscence, 

And all afifections else, are taught t' obey 
Like subjects, not like favourites to sway. 

This IS my manor-house, and men shall see 
1 here live master of my family. 

Say, then, thou man of wealth, in what degree 
May thy proud fortunes overbalance me ? 

Thy many barks plough the rough ocean's back , 

And I am never frighted with a wrack. 

Thy flocks of sheep are numberless to tell, 

And with one fleece I can be cloth’d as well, 

'rhou hast a thousand several farms to let, 

And 1 do feed on ne er a tenant s sweat. 

Thou hast the commons to enclosure brought } 

And I have fix'd no* bound to my vast thought. 
Variety is sought for to delight 
Thy witty and ambitious appetite, 

Three elements, at least, dispeopled be, 

To satisfy judicious gluttony. 

And yet for this I love my commons here 
Above the choicest of thy dainty cheer. 

No widow’s curse enters^ a dish of mine , 

I drink no tears of orphans in my vi me. 


^ A jg^at gnevance at thi^ ume, as find hv Sylvanus 
Taylors tract, 4^, 1652, and fiom other authentic sources. But 
at the Restoration the question seems to have dropped again — 
not to be taken up till now. 

* Edits , a > but the whole point seems to be in the alleged in- 
finitude of the poet’s mind’s eye. 

* Edits • eaters, I cannot understand eaters to be right m any 
of its accepted senses. 
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Thou roayst perchance to some great office comCi 
And I can rule a commonwealth at home. 

And that pre-eminence enjoy more free, 

Than thou putt’st up with vain authority. 

What boots it him a large command to have 
Whose every part is some poor vice^s slave ? 

Which over him as proudly lords it there 
As o’er the rustic he can domineer. 

Whilst he poor swains doth threat, in his own 
eyes 

Lust and concupiscence do tyrannise. 

Ambition racks his heart with jealous fear, 

And bastard flattery^ captivates his ear. 

He on posterity may hx his care,| 

And I can study on the times that were. 

He stands upon a pinnacle to show 

His dangerous height, whilst 1 sit safe below. 

Thy father hoards up gold for thee to spend, 

When death will play the office of a friend, 

And take him hence, which jet he thinks too laic . 

My nothing to inherit is a fate 

Above thy birthright, should it double be ; 

No longing expectation tortures me. 

I can my father’s reverend head survey, 

And yet not wish that every hair were grey. 

My constant genius says, I happier stand. 

And richer in his life, than m his land. 

And when thou hast an heir that for thy gold 
Will think each day makes thee a year too old, 

And ever gaping to possess thy store, 

Conceives thy age to be above fourscore, 

’Cause his is on e-and- twenty, and will pray 
The too slow hours to haste, and every day 
Bespeak thy coffin, cursing every bell 
That he hears toll, ’cause ’tis another’s knell 
(And justly at thy life he may repine, 

But his IS but a wardship during thine). 
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Mine shall have no such thoughts. If I have one, 
He shall be more a pupil than a son , 

And at my grave weep truth, and say death’s hand. 
That bountilully unto thine gave land. 

But robb’d him of a tutor. Cursed store ! 

There is no piety but amongst the poor. 

Go, then : confess which of us fathers be 
The happier made in our posterity 
I m my orphan that hath nought beside 
His virtue, thou in thy rich parricide ? 

Thou several artists dost employ to show 
The measure of thy lands, that thou mayest know 
How much of earth thou hast • while I do call 
My thoughts to scan how little ’tis in all. 

Thou hast thy hounds to hunt the timorous hare. 

The crafty fox, or the more noble deer ; 

Till at a fault, perchance, thy lordship be, 

And some poor city varkt hunt for thee. 

For *tis not poor Actaeon's fault alone . 

Hounds have devour'd more masters, sure, than one ; 
Whilst I, the while, pursuing my content, 

With the quick nostrils of a judgment, scent 
Tlie hidden steps of nature, and there see 
Your game maintain'd by her antipathy, 

Thou hast a hawk, and to that height doth fly 
Thy understanding, if it soar so high : 

While I my soul with eagle’s pinions wing 
To stoop at heaven, and in her talons bring 
A glorious constellation, sporting there 
With him whose belt of stars adorns the sphere. 

Thou hast thy landskips, and the painters try 
With all their skill to please thy wanton eye. 

Here shadowy groves, and craggy mountains there; 
Here rivers headlong fall, there springs run clear ; 
The heavens’ bright rays through clouds must azure 
show, 

Circled about with Iris’ gaudy bow. 
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And what of this ? I real heavens do see, 

True spnngs, true groves, whUst yours but shadows 
be. 

Nor of your household-stuff so proudly boast, 
Compos’d of cunosity and cost. 

Your two best chambers are unfurnished, 

Th' inner and upper room, the heart and head. 

But you will say . The comfort of a life 
Is in the partner of your joys, a wife ! 

You may have choice of bndes : you need not 
woo 

The rich, the fair; they both are proffer'd you 
But what fond virgin will my love prefer, 

That only in Parnassus jointure her ? 

Yet thy base match 1 scorn , an honest pride 
I harbour here that scorns a market-brule. 

Neglected beauty now is priz’d by gold , 

And sacred love is basely bought and sold. 

Wives are grown traffic, marriage is a trade, 

And when a nuptial of two hearts is made. 

There must of moneys too a ueddmg be. 

That coin as well as men may multiply. 

0 human blindness ' had we eyes to see, 

There is no wealth to valiant poetry * 

And yet what want I heaven or earth can yield? 
Methinks I now possess th’ Elysian held. 

Into my chest the yellow Tagus flows, 

While my plate-fleet in bright Pactolus rows. 

Th’ Hesperian Orchard’s mine ; mine, mine is 
all: 

Thus am I rich in wealth poetical. 

Why strive you, then, my friends, to circumvent 
My soul, and rob me of my best content ? 

Why out of Ignorant love counsel you me 
To leave the Muses and my poetry ? 

Which should I leave, and never follow more, 

1 might perchance get riches, and be poor 
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In anguem, qui Lycorin dormientem 
amplexns est. 

V ER erat, et Acres per apertum libera caitipum 
(Ut Cerens spes una) legit mea Aamma Lycoris. 
At nimio tandem studio, nimioque labore, , 

Adtnisit somnos vindes defessa per herbas. 

Utque erat et placidum carpebant membra soporem, 
Altemi varius macula de Acre propinquo 
Per vestes tacit^ subrepsit lubneus anguis. 

Vidi ego, et attonitam perculsus frigore mentem, 
Omnia pertimui Tu me, Rhodopeia conjux, 
Serpentum insidns blando direpta marito, 

Pnma fens • sed cum tendentem innoxia vidi 
Spicula, nec lassse fraudem intentare puellae : 

Qukm long^ timor hic abut, majore secuto ? 

Namque levis totum lustravit vipera corpus ; 

Jamquc sitam L}btam, et stenles fastuht arenas 
Et mirata femur, ventrem(|ue atque ubera lacte 
Candidiora suo ; Tah fas, dixit, m arvo 
Fas mihi semper ent, perque istos serpere colics. 

Me videt, et metuens cerni fugit improbus anguis, 

Sub nivioque latet collo, sua lilia credens ; 

Purpureis mox usque gen is allapsus, in istis 
Tutius est hxrere rosis, et dulcius, inquit. 

Turn frontem spectans, venasque m fronte tumentes. 
Quaenam (ait illc) jugo violas nascuntur in isto? 

Hinc ad caesanem surgit, Aavosque capillos, 

Et stupet auratam formoso m vertice sylvam. 
Hespenumque nemus jam credit, credidit hortum. 
Talibus aut foliis, aut tali frond e superbi 
Non ilh myrtus Papinas, Dodonaque Quercus, 
Thessala nec Pinus, nec erat Peneia laums. 

Guadia jam tota implerant secura perficU 
Fectora, descendit rursus, totosque per artus 
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Lascivus gestit numeToso ludere g}Toi 
Caudaque formosum cingat dum frigida collum, 
I^bra petit labns, et Nectaris oscula hbat ; 
Spitantesque haurit Zephyros, atque omnia Phoenix 
Quae potuit monens precioso miponere busto, 
Quicquid olent Arabes, saevum non inde venenum, 
Scd velut Hyblaeos discurrens incola campos, 

Mella legit nova nuper Apis • jam credite, possit 
Inter Anstaei serpens armenta vagari. 

Ah * quoties metm ccelestes frigidus Artes, 
Rivalemque Jovem ^ forind ne call id us istd 
Appeteret nostram, petiit Deoida Nympham. 

Exerit ille caput (toto jam corde voluptas 
Insedit) Can tuque suae bland itur amicae, 

Dulciaque erectis modulatur Rbila cristas 
Excutitur Nymphae somnus , jam membra rcfecta 
Luminaque attollit totum admittentia Phcebum. 
Dumque ibi disperses flores, lapsamque coronam 
Colhgit in gremio, maculosus cernitur anguis. 

Ilia (sibi notae quanta est fiducia formae ') 

Nil metuens, tenerum tractavit pollice vermem, 
Admovitque sinu, colloqiie et peclore fovit 
Hic ludens mod5 per digitos novus annulus ibat, 
Splendida nunc mediam complexus zona puellam ; 
Vivaque per teretes pendens annilla lacertos , 
Gratior ut fieret cultus, in niille figuras 
Flectitur, innumeros sese vanavit m orbes, 

Candida multiplici constnngens brachia nodo. 

Ah Hnimmm supens, nimmm est dilecta Lycoris ^ 
£oos alii fiuctus, et httora rubra 
Scrutantur; nulli misit pnlis Africa gemmas. 
Pemiciem qusecunque parant et flebile virus 
Humano generi, cupiunt oniare liyconn^ 

Namque ea, parva hc^t, summo quae pendula tecto 
Nectit opus, cum de serpente momlia facta 
4 ^mula vidisset, subito novus ardor amantis 
nctus agit : Serpensnh, inquit, tibi gemma Lycori ? 
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Nulla ego contulerim divinse munera formse ^ 

Nec mora ; deposcit radios, sua retia roittit, 
Quseque solet trepidis venabula tendere muscis, 

Kt tibi subtiles meditatur Aranea telas. 

Tu tamen, b serpens, qui nostris reptile felix 
Deliciis fruere, et triphci rapis oscula lingu^, 

(Sic semper novus exuviis et pelle renata 
Perfectain repetas per sajcula mille juventam ') 
Vcstras pulchram artes et pharmaca vestra Lycorm 
Edoceas, longam ne sentiat ilia senectam, 

Nec fronte turpes inscnbant tempora rugas. 

At nova perpetub facies, eademque Lycorm 
Monstret ct in speculo nunquam sese altera quaerat, 
Et Venerem forma superans, jevoque Sybillam, 

At tandem hinc abiens, 6 felicissime serpens, 
Quando renascentes numcrasti sxpius annos, 
Accedas astns sidus, Pythone remota, 

Flummis in morens flexus , tu deinde Lvcon 
Cum ta;det vitnc, Serpenti proxima charo 
Stella nite, ccclumque bea, tibi detque Cathedram 
Cassiopaca suam, det Bacchi Virgo Coronam. 


Eitglishcd thus napaxf)paimKS><;. 

T he spring was come, and all the fields grown 
fine , 

My flame L)Coris, like young Prosperine, 

Went forth to gather flowers Bettering their scent, 
They took more sweetness from her than they lent 
Now loaden with her harvest, and o’erpress*d 
With her sweet toil, she laid her down to rest, 

I^ilies did strow her couch, and proud were grorni 
To bear a whiteness purer than their own. 

Roses fell down soft pillows to her head, 

And blush’d themselves into a deeper red 
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To emulate her cheeks. Flora did set 
Her maids to work to weave the violet 
Into a purple rug, to shield the fair 
Lycoris from the malice of the air ; 

When lo ^ a snake hid in the neighbour bow’rs 
(Ah * who could think treason should lurk in dowers ?) 
Shoots forth her checker'd skin, and gently creeps 
O’er my Lycons, that as gently sleeps. 

I saw It, and a sudden frost possess'd 
My frighted soul in my then troubled breast 
What fears appeared not to my mind and me ? 

Thou first were call'd, bemoan'd Eurydice, 

By serpent's envy forced to expire, 

From Orpheus rapt, and his death - conquering 
lyre. 

But when I found he wore a guiltless sting, 

And more of love did than of treason bring , 

How quickly could my former fear depart, 

And to a greater leave my jealous heart ! 

For the smooth viper every member scands,"^ 

Afnc he loathes now, and the barren sands 
That nurs’d him, wond’nng at the glorious sight 
Of thighs and belly, and her breasts more white 
Than their own milk. AA/ I stz/I (quoth he) 

Craw/ tn such *twtxi /u*o such mountains be / 
There me he spied, and fearing to be seen, 

Shrouds to her neck, thinking 't had lilies been 
But viewing her bright cheeks, he soon did cry, 

Under yon roses shcUl I safer he 

Thence did her forehead with full veins appear. 

Good heaven 1 (quoth he) what violets grow here 
On this dear promontory t Hence he slides 
Up to her locks, and through her tresses glides — 

Her yellow tresses ; dazzl’d to behold 
A ghstenng grove, an entire wood of gold. 


^ Scans, from Lat scando^ properly, to climbs 
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Th’ Hesperian wood he thinks he now hath seen^ 
That thought but now they had an orchard been ; 

For leaves and boughs the Archimenian vine, 

The Dodon oak and the Thessalian pine 
Must yield to these ; no trees so bright as they. 

Nor Paphian myrtles, nor Peneian bay ! 

Joy now fill'd all his breast * no timorous fear 
Of danger could find room to harbour there. 

Down slips he, and about each limb he hurls 
His wanton body into numerous curls 
And while his tail had thrown itself a chain 
About her neck, his head bears up again ; 

With his black lips her wanner lips he greets ; 

And there with kisses steep'd in nectar meets. 

Thence Zephyr's breath he sucks ; then doth be 
smell 

Perfumes that all th' Arabian gums excel, 

And spices that do build the Phoenix pyre, 

When she renews her youth in funeral fire. 

Nor seeks he poison there, but (like the bee), 

That on Mount Ilyhla plies her husbandry. 

He gathers honey thence. Now, now I know 
With Ari'itxus' flocks a snake may go. 

Ah ! cold at hearty Ifear*d some heavenly sleight. 
And Jove my rival ; that his old deceit 
Had once again this borrowed shape put on 
To court my nymph, as he Deois won, 

Uplift the snake his head (for pleasure now 
Held all his soul), and with erected brow 
To flatter's love he sung , he strives to play, 

And hisses forth a well-tun’d roundelay. 

This wakes the nymph , her eyes admit the day. 

Here flowers, and there her scatter'd garlands lay, 
Which as she picks up, and with bents reties. 

She in her lap the speckled serpent spies. 

The nymph no sign of any terror shows 

(How bold is beauty, when her strength she knows 1) 
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And in lier hand the tender worm she grasped. 

While it sometimes about her finger clasp’d 
A ring enameird, then her tender waist 
In manner of a girdle round embrac'd, 

And now upon her arm a bracelet hung, 

Where, for the greater ornament, he flung 
His limber body into several folds 
And twenty winding figures, nhere it holds 
Her amorous pulse m many a various twist. 

And many a love-knot ties upon her wrist 
Lycoris, to the gods thou art too dear, 

And too-too much of heaven beloved, I fear ! 

This or that nymph's the Red Sea spoils may be, 

But Lybia ne'er sent jewels but to thee. 

Whate’er to us are deaths and poisons sent, 

Desire to be Lycons' ornament . 

For that same little spider that hangs up, 

Together with her w'eb, on the housetop. 

When she beheld the snake a bracelet made, 

Struck with an envy and a love, she said, 

And shall a snake thy getn Lycons be^ 

And such bright form receive no Ures from met 
Then flings her nets away, and throwing by 
Her subtle toil she sets to catch the fly. 

To th' loom Arachne goes, and plies it there 
To work a robe for my I .ycons’ wear. 

But thou, O serpent, which so blest canst be 
To reap those joys for which I envy thee * 

That (happy worm) upon her bps last hung, 

Sucking in kisses with thy tliree-fork'd tongue 
(So may*st thou age and skin together cast, 

And oft recall thy youth, when it is past), 

Teach my Lycons what your arts may be ; 

I^t her th’ ingredients of thy cordials see. 

That she may ne'er grow old; that time's dull 
plough 

May never print a wrinkle in her brow. 
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I charge thee, in the powerful Cupid’s name, 
May a new beauty always and the same 
Lycons show ; ne’er may she m her glass 
Look for her own, and hnd another face. 

Venus for beauty may she then appear. 

When she has liv’d to old Sybilla's year. 

And when, dear snake, thou wilt no more renew 
Thy youthful vigour, bid base earth adieu, 

Add glory to the night, or from his sphere 
Huge Python pull, and fix thy torches there. 
Where like a river thou shalt bending go, 

And through the orb (a starry torrent) flow. 

And thou, J^ycoris, when th' art pleas'd to take 
No more of life, next thy beloved snake 
Shine forth a constellation, full and bnght ; 

Bless the poor heavens with more majestic light 
Who in requital shall present you there 
Ariadne’s Crown and Cassiopcea’s Chair.^ 


A complaiut against Cupid, that he 
never made him in love. 

H OW many of thy captives (Love) complain 

Thou yok’st thy slaves in too severe a chain? 
I have heard ’em their poetic malice show. 

To curse thy quucr, and blaspheme thy bow. 
Calling thee boy and blind, threatening the rod. 
Profanely swearing that thou art no god ; 

Or (if thou be) not from the starry place, 

But born below, and of the Stygian race. 

But yet these atheists, that thy shafts dislike, 

Thou canst be friendly to, and deign to strike. 

This on his Cions spends his thoughts and time ; 
That chaunts Connna m his amorous rhyme : 


^ Compare Lovelace, edit. Hazlitt, p. 185. 
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A third ^ speaks raptures, and hath g^ned a wit 
By praising Cselia, else had miss’d of it ; 

But I, that think there can no freedom be 
(Cupid) so sweet as thy captivity — 

I, that could wish thy chains, and live content 
To wear them — not my gyves, but ornament 
I, that could any ransom pay to thee, 

Not to redeem, but sell my liberty — 

I am neglected. Let the cause be known. 

Art thou a niggard of thy arrows grown, 

That wert so prodigal ^ or dost thou please 
To set thy pillars up w'lth Hercules, 

Weary of conquest ? or should I disgrace 
Thy victories if I were deign’d a jilace 
Amongst thy other trophies ? none of these. 

Witness thy daily triumphs * who but sees 
Thou still pursuest thy game from high to low ? 

No age, no sex can ’scape thy powerful bow. 

Decrepit age, whose veins and bones may be 
An argument against philosophy, 

To prove an emptiness, that has no sense 
Left but his feeling, feels thy influence. 

And dying dotes : not babes thy shafts can miss ; 
How quickly infants can be taught to kiss ! 

As the poor apes being dumb these words w^ould 
borrow — 

I was born to-day, to get a babe to-morrow. 

Each ploughman thy propitious wounds con prove. 
Tilling the earth, and wishing ’twere Ins love. 

Am 1 invulnerable ? is the dart 
Rebeaten which thou levell’st at my heart ' 

111 rest my parent’s bones, if they have done 
As Tethis once did to her god-hke son 
The great Achilles, dipp’d in Stygian lake. 

Though 1 am so, Cupid, thy arrows take : 


^ Evidently an allnslon to Carew and his two poems called 
** Raptures." See HazHtt’s edition of Carew, pp. 62, 127. 
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Try where 1 am not proof, and let me feel 
Thy archery, if not i' th' heart, i' th" heel 
Perchance my heart lies there ' Who would not be 
A coward to be valiant made by thee. 

1 cannot say thy blindness is the cause. 

That I am barr’d the freedom of thy laws ; 

The wretched outlaw of thy mother's court, 

That place of comfort, paradise of sport 
For they may say, that say thou bbnd canst be, 
Eagles want eyes, and only moles can see, 

Not Argus with so many lights did shine, 

For each fair lady’s sparkling eyes are thine. 
Think’st thou, because 1 do the Muses love, 

I in thy camp would a faint soldier prove ? 

How came Musseus and Anacreon then 
Into thy troops^ how came Tibullus’ pen 
Amongst thy spears, and how came Ovid (say) 

To be enroll’d great general in thy pay? 

And doubt’st thou me? suspect you 1 will tell 
l‘he hidden mysteries of jour Paphian cell 
To the strait'lac’d Diana ? or betray 
The secrets of the night unto the day? 

No, Cupid, by thy mother’s doves I swear, 

And by her sparrows, 'tis an idle fear. 

If Philomel descend to sport with me, 

Know I can be (great Love) as dumb as she, 
Though she hath lost her tongue ; in such delights 
All should be like her, only talk by nights. 

Make me thy priest , if poets tnith divine, 

I’ll make the Muses wanton ; at thy shrine 
They all shall wait, and Dian’s self shall be 
A votress to thy mother’s nunnery ; 

Where zeal with nature shall maintain no strife, 
Where none swear chastity and single life. 

To Venus* nuns an easier oath is read, 

She breaks her vow that keeps her maidenhead. 
Reject not then your Flamen's ministry ; 

Let me but deacon in thy temples be, 
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And see how 1 shall touch my powerful lyre, 

And more inspir’d with thine than Phcebus* fire, 
Chaunt such a moving verse as soon should fzanie 
Desire of dalliance m the coyest dame, 

Melting to amorous thoughts her heart of stone. 

And force her to untruss her virgin zone. 

Is Lucrece or Penelope alive ? 

Hive me a Spartan matron, Sabine wife, 

Or any of the vestals hither call, 

And I will make them be thy converts all : 

Who, like good proscl)tcs, more in heart than 
show 

Shall to thy orgies all so zealous go, 

That Thais shall, nor Helen such appear ; 

As if they only love's precisians w ere. 

But now my muse dull, heavy numbers sings 
Cupid, 'tis thou alone giv'st verse her wings. 

The laurel nreath I never shall obtain, 

Unless thy torch illuminate my brain. 

Love laurel gives , Phoebus as much can say, 

Had not he lov'd, there had not been tlie bay. 

Why IS my presentation then put by ^ 

Who is't that my induction dares den)* ? 

Can any lady say I am unfit ? 

If so. I'll sue my Quare ImpedtL 

I'm young enough, my spirits quick and good : 

My veins swell high with kind and active blood. 

Nor am I marble ; when 1 see an eye 
Quick, bright and full, ray’d round with majesty , 

I feel my heart with a strange heat opprest, 

As 'twere a lightning darted through my breast 
I long not for the cherries on the tree, 

So much as those which on a lip I see. 

And more afiection bear I to the rose 
That in a cheek than in a garden grows. 

I gaze on beauteous virgins with delight, 

And feel my temper vary at the sight. 
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I know not why, but wanner streams do glide 
Thorough my veins — sure ’tis a wanton tide. 

But you perchance esteem my love the less, 

Because I have a foolish bashfulness, 

A shamefaced rose you find within my face, 

Whose modest blush frights you from my embrace ? 
That’s ready now to fall ; if you’ll but deign 
To pluck It once, it shall not grow again. 

Or do you therefore cast my love away, 

Because I am not expert in the play P 
My skill’s not known till it be ventur'd on , 

1 have not Aristotle read alone; 

I am in Ovul a proficient too , 

And if you’d hear my lecture, could to } ou 
Analyse all his art w'lth so much more 
Judgment and skill than e’er 'twas taught before, 

That I might be chief master, he (dull fool) 

I'he under-usher in the Cypnan school ; 

For (petty pedagogue, poor pedant) he 
First w rit the art, and then the remedy ; 

But I could set dow n rules of love so sure, 

As should exceed art, and admit no cure. 

Pictures I could invent, Love, were I thine, 

As might stand copies unto Arctme 

And such new dalliance study, as should frame 

Variety in that which is the same. 

I am not then uncapable (great Love), 

Wouldst thou my skill but with one arrow prove. 

Give me a mistress in whose looks to joy, 

And such a mistress (Love) as will be coy, 

Not easily W'on, though to be won in time ; 

That from her niccness I may store my rhyme : 

Then in a thousand sighs to thee I’ll pay 
My morning orisons, and every day 
Two thousand groans, and count these amorous 
prayers 

I make to thee, not by my beads, but tears. 
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Besides, each day I’ll write an elegy, 

And in as lamentable poetry 

As any Inns-of-Court man, that hath gone 

To bind' an Ovid with a Littleton. 

But (Love) I see you will not entertain 
Those that desire to live amidst your train ; 

For death and > ou have got a trick to fly 
From such poor wretches as do wish you nigh. 

You scorn a yielding slave , and plainly show it : 
Those that contemn your power you make to know it. 
And such am 1. 1 slight your proud commands , 

I mar’l who put a bow into your hands : 

A hobby-horse, or some such pretty toy — 

A rattle would befit you better, boy. 

You conquer gods and men ? Here® stand I free 
That will acknowledge no supremacy 
Unto your churlish godhead. Docs it cry ? 

Give it a plum to still its deity ' 

Good Venus, let it suck, that it may keep 
Less brawling gentle nurse, rock it asleep, 

Or if you be past baby, and are now 
Come to wear breeches, must we then allow 
Your boyship leave to shoot at whom you please? 

No, whip it for such wanton tricks as these. 

If this do anger you, I’ll send a bee 
Shall to a single duel challenge tUce, 

And make you to your mam run, and complain, 

The little serpent stung thee once again. 

Go hunt the butterflies, and if you can 
But catch ’em, make their wings into a fan 


^ Old copies, buy A curious illustration of this passage (pre* 
suming bind^ not buy^ to be the tiue reading) was supplied some 
lime ago by a book-collector meeting in the country with a copy 
of Shuespeare’s *‘Lucrece,” 4^ 1594> bound up in a volume 
with some law tracts. 

* Edits., Acw» 
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Well give you leave to hunt and sport at them^ 
So you let men alone. But I blaspheme. 

Great Love, I fear I have offended thee ? 

If so, be merciful, and punish me. 


A gratulatory to Master Ben. yohnsm^ 
for his adopting of hint to be his son} 

I WAS not born to Helicon, nor dare 
Presume to think myself a Muse’s heir 
I have no title to Parnassus Hill 
Nor any acre of it by the will 
Of a dead ancestor, nor could 1 be 
Ought but a tenant unto poetry. 

But thy adoption quits me of all fear. 

And makes me challenge a child’s portion there. 

1 am akin to heroes, being thine, 

And pait of my alliance is divine, 

Orpheus, Musasus, Homer too, beside 
Thy brolheis by the Roman mother’s side; 

As Ovid, Virgil, and the Latin lyre 
That IS so like thee, Horace ; the whole quire 
Of poets are, by thy adoption, all 
My uncles , thou hast given me power to call 
Phoebus himself my grandsire , by this grant 
Each sister of the Nine is made my aunt 
Go, you that reckon from a large descent 
Your lineal honours, and are well content 
To glory in the age of your great name, 

Though on a herald's faith you build the same : 

I do not envy you, nor think you blest 


^ Mr HutVs Kingsborough Haslewood MS , vol i. fol 128. 
See the anecdote (true or otherwise) printed m the Memoir. 
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Though you may bear a goigon on your crest 
By direct line from Perseus ; I will boast 
No further than my father ; that’s the most 
I can, or should be proud of \ and I were 
Unworthy his adojition, if that here 
I should be dully modest , boast I must. 

Being son of his adoption, not his lust. 

And, to say truth, that which is best in me 
May call you father , ’twas begot by thee. 

Have I a spark of that celestial flame 
Within me ^ 1 confess I stole the same, 
Prometheus-like, from thee ; and may I feed 
His vulture, when I dare deny the deed. 

Many more moons thou hast, that shine by night, 
All banknipts, were’t not for a borrow'd light, 

Yet can forswear it , I the debt confess, 

And think my reputation ne’er the less. 

For, father, let me be resolv’d by you : 

Is’t a disparagement from rich Peru 
To ravish gold ; or theft, for wealthy ore 
To ransack Tagus* or Pactolus* shore ? 

Or does he wrong Alcinoiis, that for want 
Doth take from him a sprig or two, to plant 
A lesser orchard ^ Sure, it cannot be : 

Nor IS It theft to steal some flames from thee. 
Grant this, and I’ll cry guilty, as 1 am, 

And pay a filial reverence to thy name, 

For when my muse upon obedient knees 
Asks not a father’s blessing, let her Icse 
The fame of this adoption \ *tis a curse 
I wish her, ’cause I cannot think a worse. 

And here, as piety bids me, I entreat 
Phoebus to lend thee some of his own heat, 

To cure thy palsy ; else I will complain 
He has no skill in herbs ; poets in vain 
Make him the god of physic, ’twere hia praise 
To make thee as immortal as thy bays — 
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As his own Daphne, 'twere a shame to see 
The god not love his priest more than bis tree. 
But if heaven take thee, envying us thy lyre, 
’Tis to pen anthems for an angel’s quire. 


In Lesbiam et Histrioneni. 

T WOXDKR what should Madam Lesbia mean 
A To keep young Histno, and for what scene 
So bravely she inamtains him, that what sense 
He please to bless, 'tis done at her expense ! 

The playboy sjiends secure , he shall have more, 
As if both Indies did supply his store. 

As if he did in bright Pactolus swim, 

Or Tagus* jellow waves did water him, 

And yet has no revenues to defray 
These charges, hut the madam , she must pay 
Ills prodigal disbursements. Madams are 
To such as he more than a treble share. 

She pa>s (which is more than she needs to do) 
For her own coming in, and for his too. 

This IS reward due to the sacred sm , 

No charge too much done to the beardless chin, 
Although she stint her poor old knight Sir John 
To live upon his exhibition, 

His hundred niaiks per annum, when her joy, 
Her sanguine darling, her spruce, active boy, 
May scatter angels, rub out silks, and shine 
In cloths of gold , cry loud, The icotUi is mine • 
Keep his race-nags, and in Hyde Park be seen 
Brisk as the best (as if the stage had been 
Grown the Court’s rival) ; ran to Brackley go. 

To Lincoln race, and to Newmarket too ; 

At each of these his hundred pounds has vied 
On Peggabrigs or Shottcn-bcrrings* side, 
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And loses without swearing. Let them curse 
That neither have a Fortunatus’ pursCi 
Nor such a madam. If this world do hold 
(As very likely ’twill), madams grown old 
Wdl be the best monopolies ; Histno may 
At maw or gleek, or at pnmero play, 

Still madam goes to stake , Histno knows 
Her worth, and therefore dices too , and goes 
As deep a caster^ as the only son 
Of a dead alderman, come to twenty-one 
A w'hole week since. You*d know the reason why 
Lesbia does this ? — guess >ou as well as L 
Than this I can no belter reason tell, 

'Tis 'cause he pla}s the w'oman’s part so well 
1 see old madams are not only toil * 

No tilth so fruitful as a barren soil. 

Ah, poor da} -labourers * how' I pity you 
That swink* and sweat to li\e with much ado 
When, had you wit to understand the right, 

'Twxre better wages to have w'ork'd by night. 

Yet some that, resting here, do only think 
That youth w^ith age is an unequal link, 

Conclude that Histno’s task as hard must be 
As was Maxaentius' bloody cruelty. 

AVho made the living to embrace the dead, 

And so expire. But I am rather led 
His bargain of the tw'O the best to call • 

He at one game keeps her, she him at all. 


De Histrice. Ex Claudiano. 

F AM’D Stymphal, I have heard, thy birds in flight 
Shoot showers of arrows forth all levied right, 

^ Old copies, deepe^ the Caste/, • Old copies, shnnk. 
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And long the fable of those quills of steel 
Did seem to me a tale incredible. 

Now have I faith ; the porcupine, I see, 

And then th’ Herculean birds no wonders be. 

Her longer head like a swine’s snout doth show ; 
Bristles, like horns, upon her forehead grow, 

A fiery heat glows from her flaming eye, 

Under her shaggy back the shape doth he 
As 'twere a whelp : nature all art hath tried 
In this small beast so strangely fortified. 

A threat’ning w'ood o’er all her body stands, 

And stiff with pikes the speckled stalks in bands 
Grow to the war ; while under those doth nse 
Another troop, girt with alternate dyes 
Of several hue, which while a black doth fill 
The inward space ends in a solid quill 
That lessoning by degrees, doth in a while 
Take a quick point, and sliarpens to a pile. 

Nor doth her squadrons like the hedgehog’s 
stand 

Fix’d, but she darts them forth, and at command 
Far off her members aims, shot through the sky 
I'rom her shak'd side the native engines fly 
Sometimes retiring, Parthun-like, she’ll w'ound 
Her following foe , sometimes entrenching round, 

In battle-form marshalling all her flanks, 

She’ll clash her javehns to affright the ranks 
Of her poor enemies . lining e\ery side 
With spears to which she is herself allied. 

Each part of her’s a soldier from her back 
But stirr’d, a horse and horrid noise doth crack, 

That one would think the tuimpets did incite 
Two adverse armies to begin to fight, 

So great a noise from one so small did rise. 

Then to her skill in arms she is so wise 
As to add policy, and a ihnfty fear 
Of her own safety ; she a wrath doth bear 
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Not prodigal of weapons, but content 
With wary threatening, and hath seldom sent 
An arrow forth caus’d by an idle strife, 

But spends 'em only to secure her life. 

And then her diligent stroke so certain is, 

Without all error, she will seldom miss. 

No distance cosens her ; the dumb skin aims right, 
And rules the levy of the skilful fight, 

What human labour, though we boast it such, 

With all her reason can perform so much ? 

They from the Cretan goats their horns must take, 
And afler, those with fire must softer make. 

Bulls' guts must bend their bows, and, ere they fight, 
Steel arms their darts, and feathers wing their flight. 
When, lo > a little beast we armed see 
With nothing but her own artillery 
Who seeks no foreign aid . with her all go : 

She to herself is quiver, darts, and bow, 

One creature all the arts of warfare knows 
If from examples, then, the practice flows 
Of human life, hence did th' invention grow 
At distance to encounter with our foe. 

Hence tiie Sulonians instructed are 
Their stratagems and manner of their war. 

Hence did the Partliians learn to fight and fly, 

Taught by this bud I'ncir skilful archery 

In Archimedis Sphccram. II x 

Claudiano. 

J OVE saw the heavens fram'd m a little glass, 

And (laughing) to the gods these words did 
pass — 

Comes then the power of mortal cares so far ? 

In brittle orbs my labours acted are. 
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Hie statutes of the poles, the faith of things, 

The laws of gods this Syracusan brings 
Hither by art : spirits enclos’d attend 
Their several spheres, and with set motions bend 
The living work. Each year the feigned sun. 
Each month returns the counterfeited moon, 

And viewing now her world, bold industry 
Grows proud, to know the heavens her subject be. 
Believe Salmonius hath false thunders thrown, 

For a poor hand is nature's nval gronn. 


De Magnete. Ex Claiidiano. 

W HO m the world with busy reason pr}'^s, 

Searching the seed of things, and there des< 
cries 

With what defect labours th’ eclipsed moon ; 

What cause commands a paleness in tlie sun, 

Whence ruddy comets with their fatal hair, 

Whence w^intls do flow, and what the motions are 
That shake the bowels of the trembling earth, 

What strikes the lightning forth, whence clouds give 
birth 

To horrid tliundcrs, and doth also know 
What light lends lustre to the painted bow'. 

If ought of truth his soul doth understand, 

]^et him resolve a question TU demand. 

There is a stone w’luch we the loadstone style, 

Of colour ugly , dark, obscure, and s lie 
It never deck’d the sleeked locks of kings, 

No ornament, no gorgeous tire it brings 
To virgins’ beauteous necks; it ne\er shone 
A splendent buckle in their maiden zone. 

But only hear the wonders 1 w'lll tell, 

Of this l)lack pebble, and ’twill then excel 
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All bracelets, and whatever the diving Moor 
’Mongst the red weeds seeks for i’ th* Eastern shore. 
From iron hrst it lives ; iron it eats. 

But that sweet feast, it knows no other meats ; 
Thence she renews her strength ; vigour is sent 
Through all her nerves by that hard nourishment. 
Without that food she dies . a famine numbs 
Her meagre joints, a thirst her veins consumes. 

Mars, that frights cities with his bloody spears, 

And Venus, that releases human fears, 

Do both together in one temple shine, 

Both jointly honour'd in a common shrine ; 

But different statues. Mars a steel put on, 

And Venus' figure a ^ magnetic stone. 

To them (as is the custom every year) 

The priest doth celebrate a nuptial there 
The torch the quire doth lead, the threshold’s green 
With hallow’d myrtles, and the beds are seen 
To smell with rosy flowers, the genial sheet 
Spread over with a puqfle coverlet 

But here (O strange *) the statues seem’d to move, 
And Cytherea runs to catch her love : 

And like their former joys in heaven possest, 

With wanton heat clings to her MarVs breast. 

There hangs a grateful burden : then slie throws 
Her arms about his helmet, to enclose 
Her love m amorous gyves lest he get out. 

Her live embraces chain him round about. 

He, stirr'd with love, breath’d gently through his 
veins. 

Is drawn by unseen links and secret chains 
To meet his spoused gem ; the air doth wed 
The steel unto the stone : thus strangely led, 

The deities their stol’n delights replay’d, 

And only nature was the bridal maid. 


^ Old copies, was. 
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What htat in these two metals did inspire 
Such mutual league ? what concord’s powerful fire 
Contracted their hard minds ? the stone doth move 
With amorous heat, the steel doth learn to love. 

So Venus oft the god of war withstood. 

And gives him milder looks, when hot with blood 
He rages to the fight, fierce with desire, 

And with drawn points whets up his active ire. 

She dares go forth alone, and boldly meet 
His foaming steeds, and with a winning greet 
The tumour of his high-saollen breast assuage, 
Temp’nng with gentle flames his violent rage. 

Peace courts his soul, the fight he disavows, 

And his red plumes he now to kisses bows. 

Ah, cruel boy ' large thy dominions be ; 

The gods and all their thunders yield to thee , 

Great Jove to leave his heaven thou canst constrain. 
And midst the brinish wa\es to love again. 

Now the cold rocks thou stnk'st, the senseless stone 
Thy weapon feels ; a lustful heat doth run 
Through veins of flint , the steel thy power can tame, 
And rigid marble must admit thy flame. 


De Scnc V cyonensi. Ex Claudiano. 

H appy the man that all his days hath spent 

Within his own grounds, and no farther went : 
Whom the same house, that did him erst behold 
A little infant, sees him now grown old : 

That with his staff walks, where he crawl’d before, 
Counts th* age of one poor cottage and no more. 
Fortune ne’er him with various tumult prest, 

Nor drank he unknown streams (a wandering guest) : 
He fear’d no merchant’s storms, nor drums of war, 
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Nor ever knew the strifes of the hoarse bar. 

Who, though to th’ next town he a stranger be. 

Yet heavens' sweet prospect he enjoys more free. 
From fruits, not consuls, computation brings, 

By apples autumns knows, by how’rs the springs. 
Thus he the day by his own orb doth prize ; 

In the same field his sun doth set and nse. 

That knew an oak a twig, and walking thither 
Beholds a wood and he grown up together, 
Neighbounng Veron he may for India take, 

And think the Red Sea is Benacus Lake. 

Yet is his strength untam'd, and firm his knees ; 

Him the third age a lusty grandsire sees. 

Go, seek, whos' uill, the far Ibenan shore : 

This man hath liv'd, though that hath travelFd more. 


The Second Epode of Horace 
Translated} 

H appy the man which, far from city care 
(Such as ancient mortals were), 

With his own oxen ploughs his father's land, 
Fiee from usurer's griping hand, 

The soldier's trumpets never break his sleep, 
Nor angiy seas that raging keep ; 

He shuns the wrangling hall, nor foot doth set 
On the proud thresholds of the great. 

His life is this (O life almost divine 
To many elms unto the vine ; 


^ This is the celebrated epode beginning-^ 

Beatiu tile, qm procul negotm ’* 

The warmest admirers of Randolph, and of our English poetry, 
wiU doubtless prefer the original. ^ 
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To prune unfruitful branches, and for them 
To graft a bough of happier stem. 

Or else within the low-couch'd valleys views 
His well-cloth’d flocks of bleating ewes. 
Sometimes his honey he in pots doth keep : 

Sometimes he shears his fleecy sheep. 

And when his fruits with autumn npen'd be 
Gathers his apples from the tree. 

And joys to taste the pears himself did plant, 

And grapes that nought of purple want. 

Under an oak sometimes he lays his head, 
Making the tender grass his bed. 

Meanwhile the streams along their banks do float, 
And birds do chaunt with warbling throat, 

And gentle spnngs a gentle murmur keep, 

To lull him to a quiet sleep 
When winter comes, and th' air doth chiller grow. 
Threatening showers and shivering snow, 

Either with hounds he hunts the tusked swine, 
That foe unto the com and vine ^ 

Or lays his nets, or limes the unctuous bush 
To catch the blackbird or the thrush. 
Sometimes the hare he courses, and one way 
Makes both a pleasure and a prey. 

But if with him a modest wife doth meet, 

To guide his house and children sweet, 

Such as the Sabine or Apulian wife, 

Something brown, but chaste of life ; 

Such as will make a good warm hre to burn 
Against her weaned mate's return, 

And shutting in her stalls her fruitful neat, 

Will milk the kine’s distended teat * 

Fetching her husband of her self-brew'd beer, 

And other wholesome country cheer. 

Sup him with bread and cheese, pudding or pie, 
Such dainties as they do not buy. 
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Give me but these, and I shall never care 
Where all the Lucrine oysters are : 

These wholesome country dainties shall to me 
Sweet as tench or sturgeon be. 

Had I but these, I well could be without 
The carp, the salmon, or the trout : 

Nor should the Phoenix’ self so much delight 
My not ambitious appetite, 

As should an apple snatch’d from mine own 
trees, 

Or honey of my labounng bees. 

My cattle’s udders should afford me food, 

My sheep my cloth, my ground my wood. 
Sometimes a lamb, snatch'd from the wolf, shall 
be 

A banquet for my friend and me : 

Sometimes a calf, ta’en from her lowing cow. 

Or tender issue of the sow. 

Our gardens sallets yield, mallows to keep 
Loose bodies, lettuce for to sleep 
The cackling hen an egg for breakfast lays, 

And duck that in our water plays 
The goose for us her tender plumes hath bred, 

To lay us on a softer bed. 

Our blankets are not dy’d with orphans’ tears. 

Our pillows are not stuff’d with cares. 

To walk on our own ground a stomach gets 
The best of sauce to tart our meats. 

In midst of such a feast ’tis joy to come 
And see the well-fed lambs at home ; 

'Tis pleasure to behold th* mversed plough, 

The languid necks of oxen bow. 

And view th’ industnous servants, that will sweat 
Both at labour and at meat. 

grant me but enough ; I ask no more 
Than will serve mine, and help the poor. 
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An Elegy upon the Lady Venetia 
Digby} 

D eath, whold not change prerogatives with thee, 
That dost such rapes, yet may^st not question’d 
be? 

Here cease thy wanton lust, be satisfied : 

Hope not a second and so fair a bride. 

Where was her Mars, whose valiant arms did hold 
This Venus once, that thou durst be so bold 
By thy too nimble theft ? I know *twas fear, 

Lest he should come that would have rescu’d her. 
Monster, confess, didst thou not blushing stand, 

And thy pale cheek turn red to touch her hand ? 

Did she not lightning-hke strike sudden heat 
Through thy cold limbs, and thaw thy frost to sweat. 
Well, since thou hast her, use her gently, Death, 

And in requital of such precious breath, 

Watch sentinel to guard her ; do not see 
The worms thy rivals, for the gods will be. 

Remember Pans, for whose pettier sin 
The Trojan gates let the stout Grecians in. 

So, when time ceases (whose unthrifty hand 
Has now almost consum’d his stock of sand), 

Myriads of angels shall m armies come, 

And fetch (proud ravisher) their Helen home. 

And to revenge this rape, thy other store 
Thou shalt resign too, and shalt steal no more 
Till then, fair ladies (for you now are fair. 

But till her death I fear’d your just despair). 


^ Wife of Sir Kenelm Bigby, and a lady of some notonety in 
her day. Referring to some poems \ihich had gone before, 
the ROrospecitve Revtno proceeds to say — " We are arrested by 
the Elegy on the Lady Venetia Digby, the commencement of 
which 15 worthy of quotation for the singularity and beauty of 
Its conceit.’’ 
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Fetch all the spices that Arabia yields, 

Distal the choicest flowers of the fields ? 

And when in one their best perfections meet, 
Embalm her corse, that she may make them sweet, 
Whilst for an epitaph upon her stone 
I cannot write, but I must weep her one. 

Epitaph, 

Beauty itself lies here, in whom alone 
Each part enjo/d the same perfection. 

In some the eyes we praise, m some the hair * 

In her the lips, an her the cheeks are fair : 

That nymph’s fine feet, her hands we beauteous call 
But in this form we praise no part, but all. 

The ages past have many beauties shown, 

And I more plenty in our time have known. 

But in the age to come 1 look for none , 

Nature despairs, because her pattern’s gone. 


An Epitaph upon Mistress /. T. 

R eader, if thou hast a tear, 

Thou canst not choose but pay it here 
Here lies modesty, meekness, zeal, 

Goodness, piety, and (to tell 

Her worth at once) one that had shown 

All virtues that her sex could own, 

Nor dare my praise too lavish be, 

Lest her dust blush, for so would she 
Hast thou beheld in the spring's bowers 
Tender buds break to bring forth flowers ^ 

So to keep virtue’s stock, pale Death 
Took her to give her infant breath. 
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Thus her accounts were all made even,^ 
She robb’d not earth to add to heaven. 


Epithalamium. 

M use, be a bridesmaid; dost not hear 

How honoured Hunt and his fair Dear 
This day prepare their wedding cheer? 

The swiftest of thy pinions take, 

And hence a sudden journey make, 

To help 'm break their bridal cake. 

Haste ^em to church ; tell 'em love sajrs, 
Religion breeds but fond delays, 

To lengthen out the tedious days 

Chide the slow priest, that so goes on, 

As if he fear'd he should have done 
His sermon, ere the glass be run. 

Bid him post o’er his words as fast 
As if himself were now to taste 
The pleasure of so fair a waist 

Now lead the blessed couple home, 

And serve a dinner up for some , 

Their banquet is as yet to come 

Maids, dance as nimbly as your blood, 

Which I see swell a purple Hood, 

In emulation of that good 

The bride possesseth , for I deem 
What she enjoys will be the theme 
This night of every virgin’s dream. 
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But envy not their blest content* ; 

The hasty night is almost spent, 

And they of Cupid will be shent 

The sun is now ready to ride. ^ 

Sure, ’twas the morning I espied, 

Or 'twas the blushing of the bnde * 

See how the lusty bridegroom’s veins 
Swell, till the active torrent strains 
To break those o’erstretched azure chains 

And the fair bride, ready to ciy 
To see her pleasant loss so nigh, 

Pants like the sealed pigeon’s eye. 

Put out the torch ; love loves no lights 
Those that perform his mystic rites 
Must pay their onsons by nights. 

Nor can that sacrifice be done 
By any priest or nun alone, 

But when they both are met m one. 

Now you that taste of Hymen’s cheer. 

See that your lips do meet so near, 

That cockles might be tutor’d there 

And let the whispenngs of your love 
Such short and gentle murmurs prove, 

As they were lectures to the dove. 

And in such strict embraces twine. 

As if you read unto the vine, 

The ivy, and the columbine. 

Then let your mutual bosoms beat. 

Till they create by virtual heat 
Myrrh, balm, and spikenard in a sweat 
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Thence may there spring many a pair 
Of sons ana daughters, strong and fair : 
How soon the g^ have heard my prayer ! 

Methinks already I espy 
The cradles rock, the babies cry. 

And drowsy nurses’ lullaby. 


Epitaph upon his Honoured 
Friend, Master IVarre. 

H ere lies the knowing head, the honest heart, 
Fair blood and courteous hands, and every part 
Of gentle Warre, all with one stone content, 

Though each deserv’d a several monument. 

He was (believe me, reader) for 'tis rare — 

Virtuous though young, and learned though an heir. 
Not with his blood, or nature’s gifts content, 

He paid them both their tnbute which they lent, 

His ancestors in him fixed their pride : 

So with him all reviv’d, with him all died. 

This made Death ling nng come, asham’d to be 
At once the rum of a family 

Learn, reader, here, though long thy line hath stood, 
Time breeds consumptions in the noblest blood. 
I^arn (reader) here to what our glories come ; 

Here’s no distinction ’twixt the house and tomb. 


upon the Loss of his Little Finger} 

ARITHMETIC nine digits, and no more, 
Admits of, then I still liave all my store, 


^ Addit. MS. I i,8i I, has a cony of these verses headed, “ On 
y* Losbe of a Finger in a Fray.’^ The poem was answered by 
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For what mischance hath ta’en from my left hand, 
It seems did only for a cipher stand, 

But this ril say for thee, departed joint, 

Thou wert not given to steal, nor pick, nor point 
At any m disgrace , but thou didst go 
Untimely to thy death, only to show 
The other members what they once must do : 
Hand, arm, leg, thigh, and all must follow too. 

Oft didst thou scan my verse, where if I miss, 
Henceforth I will impute the cause to this. 

A finger’s loss (I speak it not in sport) 

Will make a verse a foot too short,^ 

Farewell, dear finger, much I grieve to see 
How soon mischance hath made a hand of thee. 


On the Passion of Christ.^ 

W HAT rends the temple's veil, where is day gone 
How can a general darkness cloud the sun ? 
Astrologers their skill in vain do trv, 

Nature must needs be sick, when God can die. 


Mr Hemmmgs m a copy of verses preserved in MS Ashmole, 
38, No. 34, bcTinnmg— 

** Howl, howl, my sadder Mu^e, and weep a strain ' " 

This accident is explained m the biographical sketch ^hich 
precedes The poet wrote a second co]>y of ver'.ts on the same 
subject, which does not occur in the 4'* of 1638, lia\ing licen first 
added to the edition of 1640 “ Randolph, like Herrick, had 

the misfortune to lose a finger, and, like him, has turned his 
loss to profit by making it a subject of verse ” — Ketro^peittve 
Revuw^ VI 67-8. 

^ This very line (perhaps on purpose) uants a foot 
■ 1 his short copy of verses on the Passion may jirobably be 
referred to the earliest period of the poet's literary career, as he 
is said to have commenced with a sacred subject — the Incama* 
tion — a sort of theme to which he never returned. 
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Necessary Observations} 

\st Precept 

F irst worship God ; he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good morrow nor good day. 
Let thy first labour be to purge thy sin, 

And serve him first whence all things did begin 

2d Precept 

Honour thy parents to prolong thine end, 

With them, though for a truth, do not contend 
Though all should truth defend, do thou lose rather 
The truth awhile, than lose their loves for ever. 
Whoever makes his father's heart to bleed, 

Shall have a child that will revenge the deed 

•^d Precept 

Think that is just, 'tis not enough to do, 

Unless thy very thoughts are upright too. 

4//1 Precept 

Defend the truth , for that who will not die 
A coward is, and gives himself the he. 

5/// Precept 

Honour the king, as sons their parents do, 

For he's thy father, and thy countiy's too 


' These were, doubtless, early exercises, and may have suc- 
ceeded the juvende poem on the Incarnation in the order of 
time It Mill be perceived that they are little moie than new 
paraphrastic renderings of familiar maxims , yet they show how 
a wit and a man of genius can embclliNli even the truest subjects, 
and also to some extent furnish an additional illustration of the 
tnusm, that precept is easier than practice. 
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^th Precept, 

A friend is gold ; if true, he’ll never leave thee : 
Yet both without a touchstone may deceive thee, 

7M Precept 

Suspicious men think others false , but he 
Cosens himself that will too credulous be, 

For thy friends* sake, let no suspect be shown, 

And shun to be too credulous for thine own. 

8 ih Precept 

Take well whate’er shall chance, though bad it be, 
Take it for good, and *twill be so to thee. 

9//% Precept 

Swear not : an oath is like a dangerous dart, 

Which shot, rebounds to strike the shooter s heart. 

loM Precept 

The law’s the path of life , then that obey. 

Who keeps it not, hath wand’nng lost his way. 

x\ih Precept 

Thank those that do thee good, so shalt thou gam 
Their second help, if thou shouldst need again. 

I ^th Precept 

To doubtful matters do not headlong run ; 

What’s well left off, were better not begun 

Precept 

Be welhadvis’d, and wary counsel make. 

E’er thou dost any action undertake. 

Having undertaken, thy endeavours bend 
To bring thy action to a perfect end. 
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14/4 Precept 

Safe in thy breast dose lock up thy intents ; 

For he that knows thy purpose, best prevents. 

15/4 Precept 

To tell thy miseries will no comfort breed, 

Men help thee most that think thou hast no need , 
But if the world once thy misfortunes know, 

Thou soon shalt lose a friend, and find a foe. 

1 6/4 Precept 

Keep thy friends' goods, for should thy wants be known 
Thou canst not tell but they may be thy own. 

1 7/4 Precept 

To gather wealth through fraud do not presume, 

A little evil got will much consume. 

1 8/4 Precept 

First think , and if thy thoughts approve thy will, 
Then speak, and after, what thou speak’st, fulhl 

19/4 Precept, 

Spare not nor spend too much ; be this thy care, 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare. 

Who spends too much may want, and so complain ; 
But he spends best that spares to spend again. 

20/4 Precept 

If with a stranger thou discourse, first learn 
By strictest observations to discern 
If he be wiser than thyself ; if so, 

Be dumb, and rather choose by him to know . 

But if thyself perchance the wiser be, 

Then do thou speak, that he may learn by thee. 
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zist Precept 

If thou dispraise a man, let no man know 
By any circumstance that he’s thy foe. 

If men but once find that, they’ll quickly see 
Thy words from hate, and not from judgment be. 
If thou wouldst tell his vice, do what you can 
To make the world believe thou lov’st the man. 

22d Precept, 

Reprove not in their wrath incensed men. 

Good counsel comes clean out of season then , 
But when his fury is appeas’d and past, 

He will conceive his fault, and mend at last. 
When he is cool and calm, then utter it • 

No man gives physic in the midst o’ th’ fit. 

23/f Precept. 

Seem not too conscious of thy worth, nor be 
The first that knows thy own sufficiency. 

If to thy king and country thy true care 
More serviceable is than others are 
That blaze in court, and every action sway, 

As if the kingdom on their shoulders lay. 

Or if thou serv’st a master, and dost sec 
Others preferr’d of less desert than thee, 

Do not complain, though such a plaint be true . 
Lords will not give their favours as a due, 

But rather stay and hope : it cannot be 
But men at last must needs thy virtues see. 

So shall thy trust endure, and greater grow, 
Whilst they that are above thee fall below. 

24/A Precept 

Desire not thy mean fortunes for to set 
Next to the stately manors of the great. 
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He will suspect thy labours, and oppress, 

Fearing thy greatness makes his wealth the less. 
Great ones do love no equals, but must be 
Above the terms of all comparity. 

Such a nch neighbour is compared best 
To the great pike, that eats up all the rest : 

Or else like Pharaoh’s cow, that in an hour 
Will seven of his fattest friends devour. 

Or like the sea, whose vastness swallows clean 
All other streams, though no increase be seen. 

Live by the poor ; they do the poor no harm ; 

So bees thrive best when they together swarm. 

Rich men are bears and poor men ought to fear ’em 
Like ravenous wolves , ’tis dangerous living near ’em. 

25M Precept 

Each man three devils hath — self-born aiflictions 
Th' unruly tongue, the belly, and affections. 

Charm these, such holy conjurations can 
Gam thee the friendship both of God and man 

26/4 Precept 

So live with man as if God’s curious eye 
Did everywhere into thine actions pry ; 

For never yet w^as sin so void of sense, 

So fully fac’d with brazen impudence, 

As that It durst before men’s eyes commit 
Their beastly lusts, lest men should witness it. 

How dare they then offend, when God shall see. 
That must alone both judge and jury be ? 

27/4 Precept 

Take thou no care how to defer thy death, 

And give more respite to this mortal breath. 

Wouldst thou live long ? the only means are these— 
’Bove Galen’s diet, or Hippocrates . 
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Strive to live well, tread in the upright ways^ 

And rather count thy actions than thy days ; 

Then thou hast liv'd enough amongst us here. 

For every day well-spent I count a year. 

Live well, and then how soon soe’er thou die, 

Thou art of age to claim eternity. 

But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 

T' have passed the date of grey Methusalem's years : 

If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

I say he only 7 vaSj he did not iwe, 

28M Precept 

Trust not a man unknown ; he may deceive thee , 
And doubt the man thou knowest, for he may leave 
thee. 

And yet, for to prevent exceptions, too, 

'Tis best not seem to doubt, although you do 

2 9 /// Freest, 

Hear much, but little speak , a wise man fears, 

And will not use his tongue so much as ears 
The tongue, if it the hedge of teeth do break. 

Will others shame, and Us own rum speak. 

1 never yet did ever read of any 
Undone by hearing, but by speaking many. 

The reason's this the ears, if chaste and holy, 

Do let in wit ; the tongue doth let out folly. 

30M Precept 

To all alike be courteous, meek, and kind, 

A winning carriage with indifferent mind, 

But not familiar — that must be exempt : 

Grooms’ saucy love soon turns into contempt 
Be sure he be at least as good as thee, 

To whom thy friendship shall familiar be. 
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3IJ/ Freest 

Judge not between two friends, but rather see, 

If thou canst bnng them friendly to agree. 

So shalt thou both their loves to thee increase, 

And gain a blessing too for making peace ; 

But if thou shouldst decide the cause, i' th’ end. 
Howe’er thou judge, thou, sure, shalt lose a friend. 

32^ Precept, 

Thy credit wary keep, ’tis quickly gone , 

Being got by many actions, lost by one 

lid Precept 

Unto thy brother buy not, sell, nor lend, 

Such actions have their own peculiar end , 

But rather choose to give him if thou see 
That thou hast power, and he necessity. 

34/// PtecepL 

Spare in thy youth, lest age should find thee poor 
When time is past, and thou canst spare no more. 
No coupl’d misery is so great in either, 

As age and want, when both do meet together 

3$/// Precept 

My drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 
Takes both away the reason and the sense 
Till with Circaean cups thy mind’s possess’d, 
Leaves to be man, and wholly turns a beast 
Think, whilst thou swallowest the capacious bow’l, 
Thou lett’st m seas to wrack and drown the soul 
That hell is open to remembrance call, 

And think how subject drunkards are to fall 
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Consider how it soon destroys the grace 
Of human shape, spoiling the beauteous face : 
Puffing the cheeks, blearing the curious eye, 
Studding the face with vicious heraldry. 

What pearls and rubies doth the wine disclose, 
Making the purse poor to enrich the nose ? 

How does It nurse disease, infect the heart, 
Drawing some sickness into every part ’ 

The stomach overcloy’d, wanting a tent. 

Doth up again resend her excrement 
And then (O, see what loo much wine can do ’) 
The very soul being drunk spues secrets too 
The lungs corrupted breathe contagious air. 
Belching up fumes that unconcocted arc 
The brain o’erwarm’d (losing her sweet repose) 
Doth purge her filthy ordure through the nose 
The veins do boil, glutted with vicious food, 

And quickly fevers the distemper’d blood 
The belly swells, the foot can hardly stand, 
Lam’d with the gout ■ the palsy shakes the hand, 
And through the flesh sick waters sinking in, 

Do bladder-hke puff up the dropsied skin 
It wcaks the brain, it spoils the memory, 

Hasting on age and wilful poverty. 

It drowns thy better parts, making thy name 
To foes a laughter, to thy friends a shame 
’Tis virtue’s poison, and the bane of trust, 

The match of wrath, the fuel unto lust 
Quite leave this vice, and turn not to’t again, 
Upon presumption of a stronger brain. 

For he that holds more wine than others can, 

I rather count a hogshead than a man 

36M Precept 

Let not thy impotent lust so pow'erful be 
Over thy reason, soul, and hbert>, 
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As to enforce thee to a married life, 

Ere thou art able to maintain a wife. 

Thou canst not feed upon her lips and face, 

She cannot clothe thee with a poor embrace. 

Myself being yet alone, and but one still, 

With patience could endure the worst of ill. 

When fortune frowns, one to the wars may go 
To fight against his foes and fortunes too 
But (O) the grief u ere treble for to see 
Thy wretched bride half-pin*d with poverty 
To see thy infants make their dumb complaint, 

And thou not able to relieve their want * 

I'he poorest beggar, when he’s dead and gone, 

Is rich as he that sits upon the throne. 

But he that, having no estate, is wed, 

Starves in his grave, being wretched when he’s dead, 

yith Precept 

If e’er I take a wife, I will have one 
Neither for beauty nor for portion, 

But for her virtues . and I’ll mamed be, 

Not for my lust, but for postenty 

And when 1 am wed, I’ll never jealous be, 

But make her learn how to be chaste by me 
And be her face what ’twill, I’ll think her fair, 

If she within the house confine her care 
If modest in her words and clothes she be, 

Not daubed with pride and prodigality. 

If with her neighbours she maintains no strife, 

And bear herself to me a faithful wife 
rd rather unto such a one be wed, 

Than clasp the choicest Helen in my bed 
Yet though she were an angel, my affection 
Should only love, not dote on her perfection. 
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A Platonic Elegyl 

1 0VE, give me leave to serve thee, and be wise 
To keep thy torch in, but restore blind eyes. 
I will a dame into my bosom take, 

That martyrs court when they embrace the stake , 
Not dull and smoky hres, but heat divine, 

That burns not to consume, but to redne 
I have a mistress, for perfections rare 
In every eye, but in my thoughts most fair 
Like tapers on the altar shine her ejes , 

Her breath is the perfume of sacrifice 
And wheresoe’er my fancy would begin, 

Still her perfection lets religion in 
I touch her, like my beads, with devout care, 

And come unto my courtship as my prayer 
We sit and talk, and kiss away the hours 
As chastely as the morning dews kiss flowers 
Go, wanton lover, spare thy sighs and tears , 

Put on the livery which thy dotage w ears, 

And call it love Where lieresy gets in, 

Zeal’s but a coal to kindle greater sin 
We wear no flesh, but one another greet. 

As blessed souls in separation meet, 

Were’t possible that my ambitious sin 
Durst commit rapes upon a cherubin, 

I might have lustful tlioiights to her, of all 
Earth’s heavenly choir tlie most angelical 
Looking into my biea&t, her form 1 find, 

That like my guardian angel keeps my mind 
From rude attempts ^ and when affections stir, 

I calm all passions with one thought of her 


* In the first edition this is headed merely An Elcgit Thw 

poem, says the critic in the Rt trospeittz'i Kevietu, vi t>9, * ** con- 
tains parts of great purity and beauty 
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Thus they, whose reasons love, and not their sense. 
The spirits love : thus one intelligence 
Reflects upon his like, and by chaste loves 
In the same sphere this and that angel moves. 

Nor is this barren love ; one noble thought 
Begets another, and that still is brought 
To bed of more ; virtues and grace increase, 

And such a numerous issue ne’er can cease. 

Where children, though great blessings, only be 
Pleasures repriev’d to some posterity. 

Beasts love like men, if men in lust delight, 

And call that love which is but appetite. 

When essence meets with essence, and souls jom 
In mutual knots, that’s the true nuptial twine 
Such, lady, is my love, and such is true * 

All other love is to your sex, not you. 


An Apology for his false Pf^ediction that 
his Aunt Lane would be delivered of a 
Son} 

Mdi^ir dptirrof £t rtt tiKd^et xaXwt — 7 Af hat prophets are hut 
^ood ^ues^ers 

A rk then the Sybils dead ^ what is become 

Of the loud oracles ? are the augurs dumb ? 
Live not the Magi, that so oft reveal’d 
Nature’s intents? is Gipsism quite repeal'd’ 

Is Knar Bacon nothing t>ut a name ? 

Or IS all witchcraft bramM with Doctor Lamb ? 
Does none the learned Bungaj’s soul inherit’ 

Has Madam I )avers dispossess’d her spirit? 

Or will the Welshmen give me leave to say, 

There is no faith m Merlin ? none, though they 


^ See the verses before the ** Jealous Lo\ers/* addressed to 
Kichard Lane. 
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Dare swear each letter creed, and pawn their 
blood 

He prophesied an age before the flood 
Of holy Dee, which was, as some have said, 

Ten generations, ere the ark was made. 

All your predictions but impostures are, 

And you but prophesy of things that were 
And you, celestial jugglers, that pretend 
You are acquainted with the stars, and send 
Your spies to search what^s done in every sphere. 
Keeping your state intelligencers there . 

Your art is all deceit, for now I see 
Against the rules of deep astrology, 

Girls may be got when Mars his power doth vaunt, 

And boys when Venus is predominant 

Nor doth the moon, though moist and cold she be. 

Always at full w ork to produce the she 

Had this been true, I had foretold no he 

It was the art was in the wrong, not I. 

Thence I so dully err’d in my belief, 

As to mistake an Adam for an Eve 

0 gross mistake > and in the civil pleas 
Error personoo^ Master Doctor says, 

And may admit divorce, but farewell now, 

You hungry, star-fed tribe ’ henceforth I \ow 
Talmud, Albumazar, and Ptolemy, 

With Erra Pater shall no gospel be 
Nor will I ever after this, I swear. 

Throw dice upon the Shepherd^s Calendar, 

But why do I t’ excuse my ignorance, 

Lay blame upon the art ^ no, no, perchance 

1 have lost all my skill, for well I know 
My physiognomy two years ago 

By the small-pox was marr’d, and, it may be, 

A finger’s loss hath spoil’d my palmistry 
But why should I a gross mistake confess ? 

No, I am confident 1 did but guess 
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The very truth ; it was a male child then, 

But, aunt, you stay’d till ’twas a wench again. 

To see th’ unconstancy of human things, 

How little time great alteration brings • 

All things are subject unto change, we know, 

And if all things, then why not sexes too ? 
'Fyresias, we read, a man was born, 

Yet after did into a woman turn, 

Lovinus, a physician of great fame, 

Reports that one at Pans did the same 
And devout Papists say certain it is, 

One of their popes by metamorphosis 
Endur’d the same , else how could Joan be heir 
To the succession of Saint Peter’s Chair ? 

So I at Charing Cross have beheld one, 

A statue cut out of the Parian stone, 

'Fo figure great Alcides, which when well 
The artist saw it was not like to sell. 

He takes his chisel, and away he pares 
Part of his sinewy neck shaving the hairs 
Of his rough beard and face ; smoothing the brow 
And making that look amorous, which but now 
Stood wrinkled with his anger , from his head 
He polls the shaggy locks, that had o’erspread 
His brawny shoulders with a fleece of hair, 

And works instead more gentle tresses there , 

And thus, his skill exactly to express, 

Soon makes a Venus of an Hercules. 

And can it then impossible appear, 

'Fhat such a change as this might happen here ? 
For this cause therefore (gentle aunt), I pray, 
Blame not my prophecy, but your delay. 

But this will not excuse me , that I may 
Directly clear myself, there is no way 
Unless the Jesuits wull to me impart 
The secret depth of their mysterious art, 

Who from their halting patnot learn to frame 
A crutch for every w^ord that falls out lame. 
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That can the subtle difference descry 
Betwixt equivocation and a lie. 

And a rare scape by sly distinction find 
To swear the tongue, and yet not swear the mind. 
Now (arm’d with arguments) I nothing dread, 

But my own cause thus confidently plead. 

I said there was a boy within your womb, 

Not actually, but one in time to come 
Or by antiphrasis my words might be 
That ever understands the contrary ; 

Or when I said you should a man-child bear, 

You understood of the sex, I fear, 

When I did mean the mind, and thus define 
A woman, but of spirit masculine. 

Or had 1 said it should a girl have been, 

And It had proved a boy, you should have seen 
Me solve it thus , I meant a boy by fate, 

But one that would have been effeminate 
Or thus I had my just excuse begun, 

I said my aunt would surely bring a son. 

If not a daughter , what we seers foresee 
Is a certain truth, unless it falsehood be 
Or I affirm, because she brought forth one. 

That will bring boys, she hath brought forth a son 
For do not we call Father Adam thus, 

Because that he got those that have got us, 
Whate’er I said by simple affirmation, 

I meant the right by mental reservation 


An Epithalamiwn to Mr F. H} 

F rank, when this morn (the harbinger of day) 
Blush’d from her Eastern pillow, where she lay 

^ So in all the old copie*; , but in the piece itself the bride- 
groom's name is said to be Ward, and the bride's Harvey 
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Clasp’d in her Tython’s aims, red with those kisses 
Which being enjoyed by night, by day she misses ! 

I walk’d the fields to see the teeming earth, 

Whose womb now swells to give the flowers a birth. 
Where while my thoughts with every object ta’en. 

In several contemplations rapt my brain, 

A sudden lustre like the sun did rise, 

And with too great a light eclips’d mine eyes. 

At last I spied a beauty — such another, 

As I have sometimes heard call thee her brother 
But by the chariot and her team of doves, 

I guess’d her to be Venus, Queen of Loves. 

With her a pretty boy I there did see, 

But for his wings I'd thought it had been thee 
At last, when I beheld his quiver of darts, 

I knew ’twas Cupid, Emperor of our hearts. 

Thus I accosted them * Goddess divine, 

Great Queen of Paphos and Cytherian shrine, 

Whose altars no man sees that can depart, 

Till in those flames he sacrifice his heart 

That conquerest gods and men, and heaven divine, 

Yea, and hell too — bear witness Proserpine. 

And Cupid, thou that canst thy trophies show 
Over all these, and o’er thy mother too, 

AVitness the night which when with Mars she lay, 

Did all her sports to all the gods betray. 

Tell me, great powers, what makes such glorious 
beams 

Visit the lowly banks of Ninus’ streams ? 

Then Venus smil’d, and smiling bid me know 
Cupid and she must both to Weston go. 

1 guess’d the cause : for Hjmen came behind 
1 n saffron robes, his nuptial knots to bind. 

'Then thus I pray’d Great Venus, by the love 
Of thy Adonis , as thou hop’st to move 
Thy Mars to second kisses, and obtain 
Beauty’s reward, the golden fruit again. 
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Bow thy fair ears to my chaste prayers, and take 
Such orisons as purest love can make. 

Thou and thy boy, I know, are posting thither 
To tie pure hearts in purest bonds together 
Cupid, thou know'st the maid : I have seen thee he 
With all thy arrows lurking in her e)e 
Venus, thou know’st her love , for I have seen 
The time thou wouldst have fain her rival been, 

O, bless them both ^ Let their affections meet 
With happy omens in the genial sheet. 

Both comely, beauteous both, both equal fair, 

Thou canst not glory in a fitter pair, 

I would not thus have prayed, if I had seen 
Fourscore and ten wed to a young fifteen 
Death in such nuptials seems with love to play, 

And January seems to match with May 
Autumn to wed the spring, frost to desire 
To kiss the sun, ice to embrace the fire, 

Both these are young, both spnteful, both com- 
plete, 

Of equal moisture, and of equal heat : 

And their desires are one , were all loves such. 

Who would love solitary sheets so much ? 

Virginity (whereof chaste fools do boast — 

A thing not known what *tis, till it be lost), 

Let others praise, for me, 1 cannot tell 
What virtue 'tis to lead baboons in hell. 

Woman is one with man wdien she is brided , 

The same in kind, only m sex divided 

Had all died maids, we had been nothing then , 

Adam had been the first and last of men. 

How none, O Venus, then thy power had seen ? 

How then in vain had Cupid’s arrows been ? 

Myself, whose cool thoughts feel no hot desires, 

That serve not Venus’ flames, but Vesta’s fires 
Had I not vow’d the cloisters, to confine 
Myself to no more wives than only nine. 
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Parnassus' brood, those that hear Phoebus sing, 
Bathing their naked limbs m Thespian spring, 

I'd rather be an owl of birds, than one 
That IS the Phoenix, if she live alone. 

Two’s the first of numbers . one nought can do. 

One then is good, when one is made of two. 

Which mystery is thine — great Venus, thine. 

Thy union can two souls in one combine 
Now, by that power, I charge thee, bless the 
sheets 

With happy issue, where this couple meets. 

The maid's a Harvey, one that may compare 
With fruit Hesjierian or the Dragon's care 
Her love a Ward, not he that awed the seas,^ 
Fighting the fearful Hamadr)ades, 

That ocean terror, he that duist outbrave 
Dread Neptune's trident, Amphitrite's wave 
This Ward a milder pirate (sure) will prove, 

And only sails the Hellespont of love. 

As once Leander did : his theft is best 

That nothing steals, but what's within the breast. 

Yet let that other Ward his thefts compare, 

And ransack all his treasures ; let him bare 
The wealth of worlds, the bowels of the West, 

And all the richest treasures of the East 
The sands of Tagus, all Pactolus' ore, 

With both the Indies , yet this one gets more 
At once by love tlian he by force could get. 

Or ravish from the merchants Let him set 
His ores together, let him \ainly boast 
Of spices snatch’d from the Canar) coast, 

The gums of Egypt, or the 'lynan fleece 
Dyed in his native purj)le, with w'hat Greece, 
Colchos, Arabia, or proud Cliina yields, 

With all the metals m Guiana fields 


^ Captain Ward, a celebrated fieebooter in the time of James 1. 
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When this has set all forth to boast his pride 
In various pomp, this other brings his bride ; 

And I'll be jud^d by all judicious eyes, 

If she alone prove not the richer prize. 

O, let not death have power their love to sever ! 

Let them both love, and live, and die together. 

O, let their beds be chaste, and banish thence 
As well all jealousies, as all offence ^ 

For some men I have known, whose wives have been 
As chaste as ice such as were never seen 
In ivanton dalliance, such as until death 
Never smelt any but their husbands' breath. 

Yet the goodman still dreamed of horns, still fearing 
His forehead would grow harder . still appearing 
To his own fancy bull or stag, or more, 

An ox at least, that was an ass before. 

If she would have new clothes, he straight will fear 
She loves a tailor , if she sad appear, 

He guesses soon it is ’cause he's at home , 

If jocund, sure she has some friend to come , 

If she be sick, he thinks no grief she felt, 

But wishes all physicians had been gelt, 

But ask her how she does, sets him a-swearing, 
Feeling her pulse is love-tncks past the beanng 
Poor wretched wife, she cannot look awry, 

But without doubt 'tis flat adultery , 

And jealous wives there be, that are afraid 

To entertain a handsome chambermaid 

Far, far from them be all such thoughts, I pray, 

Let their loves prove eternal, and no day 
Add date to their affections (grant, O queen), 

Their loves, like nuptial-bays, be always green 
And also grant- But here she bid me stay, 

For well she knew what I had else to say , 

I ask'd no more, wish’d her hold on her race, 

To join their hands, and send them night apace. 

She smil'd to hear what I in sport did say, 

So whipp’d her doves, and smiling rid away. 
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To Master Feltham, on his book of 
Resolves^ 

T N this unconstant age, when all men’s minds 
In various change strive to outvie the winds , 
When no man sets his foot upon the square. 

But treads on globes and circles , when we are 
The apes of fortune, and desire to be 
Resolved on as fickle wheels as she 
As if the planets, that our rulers are, 

Made the soul’s motion too irregular 

When minds change oftener than theGreek could dream. 

That made the metempsychos’d soul his theme , 

Yea, oft to beastly forms — when (truth to say) 

Moons change but once a month, we twice a day 
When none resolves but to be nch and ill, 

Or else resolves to be irresolute still. 

In such a tide of minds that every hour 
Do ebb and flow . by what inspiring power, 

By what instinct of grace 1 cannot tell, 

Dost thou resolve so much, and yet so well ? 

While foolish men, whose reason is their sense, 

Still wandering in the world’s circumference : 

Thou holding passion’s reins with strictest hand, 

Dost firm and fixed in the centre stand ^ 

Thence thou art settled others, while they tend 
To rove about the circle, find no end. 

Thy book 1 read, and read it with dehght, 

Resolving so to live as thou dost write 
And yet (I guess) thy life thy book produces, 

And but expresses thy peculiar uses, 

Thy manners’ dictate thence thy writing came 
So Lesbians by their works their rules do frame, 


^ Feltham's ** Resolves *' first appeared in 1628 in an incom- 
plete form, and was often reprinted 
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Not by the rules the work. Thy life had been 
Pattern enough, had it of all been seen, 

Without a book ; books make the difference here, 
In them thou liv'st the same but everywhere, 

And this, I guess, though th] art unknown to me, 
By thy chaste writing ; else it could not be 
(Dissemble ne'er so well) but here and there 
Some tokens of that plague would soon appear. 
Oft lurking in the skin, a secret gout 
In books would sometimes blister, and break out. 
Contagious sins, in which men take delight, 

Must needs infect the paper when they write. 

But let the cunous eyes of Lynceus look 
Through eveiy nerve and sinew of this book, 

Of which 'tis full • let the most diligent mind 
Pry thorough it, each sentence he shall find 
Season’d with chaste, not with an itching salt, 
More savounng of the lamp than of the malt. 

But now too many think no wit divine, 

None worthy life, but whose luxurious line 
Can ravish virgin's thoughts ; and is it fit 
To make a pander or a bawd of wit? 

But tell 'em of it, in contempt they look, 

And ask in scorn, if you would geld the book 
As if th' effeminate brain could nothing do, 

That should be chaste, and yet be masculine too * 
Such books as these (as they themselves indeed 
Truly confess) men do not praise but read 
Such idle books, which if perchance they can 
Better the brain, yet they corrupt the man. 

Thou hast not one bad line so lustful bred, 

As to dye maid or matron's cheek in red. 

Thy modest wit and witty honest letter 
Make both at once my wit and me the better 
Thy book a garden is, and helps us most 
To regain that which we in Adam lost. 
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Where on the tree of knowledge we may feed, 

But such as no forbidden fruits doth breed. 

Whose leaves like those whence Eve her coat did 
frame, 

Serve not to cover, but to cure our shame 
Fraught with all flowers, not only such as grows 
To please the eye, or to delight the nose, 

But such as may redeem lost healths again, 

And store of hellebore to purge the brain 
Such as would cure the surfeit man did take 
From Adames apples, such as fain would make 
Man’s second paradise, m which should be 
The fruits of life, but no forbidden tree 
It IS a garden — ha ^ I thus did say , 

And maids and matrons blushing ran away 
But, maids, re enter these chaste pleasing bowers, 
Chaste matrons, here gather the purest flowers 
Fear not, from this pure garden do not flv, 

In it doth no obscene Priapus lie 
This IS an Eden, where no serpents be 
To tempt the woman’s imbecility 
I hese lines’ rich sap the fruit to heaven doth raise , 
Nor doth the cinnamon bark deserve less praise. 

I mean, the style being pure, and strong and round , 
Not long, but pithy , being short breath’d, but sound, 
Such as the grave, acute, wise Seneca sings — 

That best of tutors to the worst of kings 
Not long and emptv , lofty, but not proud , 

Subtle, but sweet , high, but without a cloud 
Well settled, full of nerves — in brief ’tis such, 

That in a little hath comprised much 

Like the Iliad in a nutshell And I say 

Thus much, for style , though truth should not be gay 

In strumpets* glittering robes, >et ne'ertheless 

She well deserves a matron's comeliness 

Being too brave, she would our fancies glut, 

But we should loathe her, being too much the slut, 
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The reasonable soul from heaven obtain’d 
The best of bodies ; and that man hath gain’d 
A double praise, whose noble virtues are 
Like to the face, in soul and body fair. 

\yho then would have a noble sentence clad 
In russet-threadbare words, is full as mad 
As if Apelles should so fondly dote, 

As to paint Venus in old Baucis’ coat 

They err that would bnng style so basely under : 

The lofty language of the law was thunder. 

The wisest ’pothecary knows ’tis skill 
Neatly to candy o’er the wholesome pill. 

Best physic then, when gall with sugar meets, 
Temp’nng absinthian bitterness with sweets. 

Such IS thy sentence, such thy style : being read. 
Men see them both together happ’ly wed, 

And so resolve to keep them wed, as we 
Resolve to give them to jx^stenty. 

’Mongst thy resolves put my resolves in too , 
Resolve whos’ will, thus I resolve to do— 

That should my errors choose another’s line 
Whereby to write, I mean to live by thine. 


In Natalem Augustissinii Principis 
Carloli. 

"pRIMA ttbi peritt soboUs (dilecta Maria), 
EluJUque uterum mcssia Diana tuum 
Tunc ccclOy nunc ei terns fcecunda futsti, 

Qtue foies et reges et f^ertsse decs. 

The first birth, Mary, was unto a tomb, 

And sad Lucina cheated thy blest womb 
To heaven thou then wert fruitful, now to earth. 
That canst give saints as well as kings a birth 
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In Auspicatissinia Beatissimorum 
Principmn Caroli et Marice} 

M AIO® mense venis, dulcissime Carole per te 
Sperant nostra suas regna tenere suas 
Ehgit infaustos olim Maria Novembres 
Ut mensem cunis expiet ilia sins 
Agnosco superos Patnam tu, Carole, gentem 
Regna soror nobis fida aliena debit 


In A iispii atissinmm ejiis [Caroli 
Prhni ] reditimi!^ 

D II prohibete, alios peteres si, Carole, soles, 
Sentiretque sacros teiia remota pedes, 
Quantum hxc torqueret trepidas absentia fibras ' 
Oppnmeret quanto pectora nostra gelu • 

Gens eadem tenuit (Scoti jam nomen et Angh 
Perdidimus, tcllus ambo Biitanna sumus) 
le tamen absentem qucriinur Pars, Carole, regni 
Te vellet solum quselibet esse suuni. 

Fas odus certare piis, gratoque tumultu, 

Abjue omnis justa est lis m amore tui. 

Non tibi tres dicam, non quattiior esse coronas : 
Quot loca tu \ ISIS, tot loca Regna facis 


1 ViuUetl in ‘‘Cjenethh'icum Illustiissimonim Prmcipum 
Caroli et Minx,* 40, Cantab 1631, p 62 Not in the 
editions 

■ Chailes II. was bom on the zgtli of May 1630. A very 
pretty Miy flower ' 

* From the collection of Cflmbndge verses entitled “Rex 
Redux, 81 ve Musa Cantabngiensis,’* , 4®, 1633* the 

editions 1 his was the king s first visit to Scotland , he paid a 
second in 1641. 
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upon his Picture} 

W HEN age hath made me what I am not now : 

And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of time hath furrowed , when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head be snow 
When death displays his coldness in my cheek, 

And I myself in my own picture seek, 

Not finding what I am, but what I was , 

In doubt which to believe, this or my glass , 

Yet though I alter, this remains the same 
As It was drawn retains tlie primitive frame 
And first complexion , here will still be seen 
Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chin 
Here the smooth brow w ill stay, the lively eye, 

The ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 

Behold what frailty we in man may see, 

Whose shadow is less given to change than he 


An Ode to Master Anthony Stafford* 
to hasten him into the Country. 


C OME, sjiur aw'ay, 

I have no patience for a longer stay 
But must go down, 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great town. 


^ Probably the original from w'hich Marshall engtaved the 
small likeness attached to tlie 8^ editions 

■ The well-known writer See llazliit's Handbook/’ in v 
He was no doubt of the family of the Staffords of lllatherwiLk, 
Co Northampton , but I do not see any account in Hakcr’a 
** Northamptonshire ” of the Staffords of Hlatherwick so late as 
this. ** If we had space, we should certainly quote his * Ode to 
Mr Anthony Stafford, to hasten him into the country.’ . . . 
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I will the country see, 

Where old simplicity, 

Though hid in grey. 

Doth look more gay 
Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad 
Farewell, you city wits, that are 
Almost at civil war ; 

*Tis time that 1 grow wise, when all the world grows 
mad 

More of my days 

I will not spend to gam an idiot's praise ; 

Or to make sport 

For some slight puisne of the Inns-of-Court 
Then, worthy Stafford, say. 

How shall we spend the day? 

With what delights 
Shorten the nights? 

When from this tumult we are got secure. 

Where mirth with all her Ireedom goes, 

Yet shall no finger lose ; 

Where eveiy wwd is thought, and every thought is 
pure 

There from the tree 

We’ll cherries j)luck, and pick the strawbeiry. 

And e%ery day 

Go see the wholesome country girls make hay, 

W’hose broft n hath lovelier grace 
Than any painted face. 

That 1 do know 
Hyde Park can show 


Perhaps tliese were the last hnca he m London They 

tell of weariness, disgust, and impatience for quiet and inno- 
cence, and a warm anticipation of once more tasting the pure 
joys of a country life " — KeOospectwt Review 
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Where I had rather gain a kiss than meet 
(Though some of them in greater state 
Might court my love with plate) 

The beauties of the Cheap, and wives of Lombard 
Street. 

But think upon 

Some other pleasures these to me are none 
Why do I prate 

Of women, that are things against my fate ? 

I never mean to wed 
That torture to my beil. 

My muse is she 
My love shall be 

Let clowns get wealth and heirs , w^hen 1 am gone, 
And the great bugbear, gn^>ly death. 

Shall take this idle breath, 

If I a poem leave, that poem is my son. 

Of this no more , 

We’ii rather taste the bright Pomona’s store 
No fruit shall *scapc 

Our palates, from the damson to the grape 
Then (full) we’ll seek a shade, 

And hear what music's made , 

How Philomel 
Her talc doth tell, 

And how the other birds do fill the quire 

The thrush and blackbinl lend their throats 
Warbling melodious notes , 

We will all sports enjoy which others but desire 

Ours IS the sky, 

Whereat what fowl we please our hawk shall fly 
Nor will we spare 

To hunt the crafty fox or timorous hare , 
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But let our hounds run loose 
In any ground the/11 choose, 

The buck shall fall, 

The stag, and all : 

Our pleasures must from their own warrants be, 

For to my muse, if not to me, 

Tm sure all game is free : 

Heaven, earth, all are^ but parts of her great royalty 
And when we mean 

To taste of Bacchus* blessings now and then, 

And drink by stealth 
A cup or two to noble Barkley’s health, 
ril take my pipe and try 
The rhr}'gian melody , 

Which he that hears, 

Lets through Ins ears 
A madness to distemi)cr all the brain 
Then I another pipe wnll take 
And Done music make, 

To civilise with graver notes our wits again 


An Answer to Master Ben. yonsojCs Odcy 
to persuade him not to leave the Stager 

B en, do not leave the stage, 

’Cause ’tis a loathsome age , 

For pride and impudence w ill grow too bold 
When they shall hear it told 


> Old copies., art alL 

•Mr lluth's Kingsborough-IIaslcwood MS , vol 1 fol 115 
This ode found many answerers It was annexed to his “ New 
Tune, or the Light Heart,*’ 8'*, 1631 See llazlitt's edit, of 
Carew, pp 84-5. 
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They frighted thee. Stand high, as is thy cause ; 
Their hiss is thy applause. 

More just were thy disdain, 

Had they approv'd thy vein. 

So thou for them and they for thee were born, 

They to incense, and thou as much to scorn 

Wilt thou engross thy store 
Of wheat, and pour no more 
Because their bacon<brains have such a taste 
As more delight in mast ? 

No , set 'em forth a board of dainties full, 

As thy best muse can cull , 

While they the while do pine 
And thirst *midst all their wine. 

What greater plague can hell itself devise. 

Than to be willing thus to tantalise ? 

Thou canst not find them stuff 
That W'lll be bad enough 
To please their palates , let 'cm thine refuse 
For some Pie-Corner muse 
She IS too fair a hostess, 'twcrc a sm 
For them to like thine Inn 
'Twas made to entertain 
Guests of a nobler strain, 

Yet if they w ill have any of thy store, 

Give ’em some scraps, and send them from thy <loor 

And let those things in plush, 

Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contented be 
With what Broome^ swept from thee 
I know thy worth, and that thy loft) strains 
Wnte not to clothes, but brains 


^ Richard Brome, a well-known dramatist, who is said to have 
been originally Jonson's body-servant 
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But thy great spleen doth rise, 

’Cause moles will have no eyes ; 

This only in my Ben I faulty find ; 

He’s angiy, they’ll not see him that are blind. 

Why should the scene be mute, 

While^ thou canst touch a lute, 

And string thy Horace ? let each Muse of nine 
Claim thee, and say [that] thou art mine. 

’Twere fond to let all other fiames expire 
To sit by Pindar’s fire : 

For by so strange neglect, 

1 should myself suspect 
The pray were as well tny brains disease, 

If they could shake thy muse which way they please. 

And though thou well canst sing 
The glories of thy king, 

And on the w'lngs of verse his chariot bear 
To heaven, and fix it there ; 

Yet let thy muse as well some raptures raise 
To please him as to praise, 

1 would not have thee choose 
Only a treble muse ; 

But have this enMous, ignorant age to know . 

Thou, that canst sing so high, canst reach as low* 


Dialogue. 

Thirsis. Lalage. 

Thir \ T Y Lalage, when I behold 
^ A So great* a cold, 


' Old copies, Cause 
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And not a spark of heat in thy desire, 

I wonder what strange power of thine 
Kindles in mine 

So bright a flame, and such a burning hre. 

Lai Can Thirsis in philosophy 
A true knight ^ be, 

And not have learn’d the ])ower of the sun 
How he to sublunary things 
A fervour brings, 

Yet in himself is subject unto none^ 

Thtr, But why within thy e}cs a]}pear 
Never a tear, 

That cause from mine perpetual showers to fall ^ 

Lai Fool, 'tis the power of fire, you know. 

To melt the snow'. 

Yet has no moisture in itself at all 

Thtr How can I be, dear virgin, show, 

Both fire and snow* ^ 

Do )Ou, that are the cause, the reason tell ; 

More than [a] miracle tome 
It seems to be, 

That so much heat with so much cold should dwell 

ImI The reason I will render thee 
Why both should be 

Audacious Thirsis, in thy hne too bold, 

’Cause thy sauciness durst aspire 
To such a fire 

Thy love is hot, but ’tis thy hope is cold 

Thtr, Let pity mo\e thy gentle breast 
To one opprest , 

This way or that, give ease to my desire, 

And either let love’s fire be lost 
In hope’s cold frost, 

f)r hope’s cold frost be warm’d in love's quick fire. 


^ C)ld copies, huant 
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Lai. O, neither, boy, neither of these 
Shall work thy ease ^ 

111 pay thy rashness with immortal pain 

As hope doth strive to freeze thy flame, 

Love melts the same ^ 

As love doth melt u, hope doth freeze’ t again 

Thir Come, gentle si\ains, lend me a groan 
To ease my moan. 

Chorus. Ah, cruel Love, how great a power is thine * 
Under the poles although we he, 

Thou mak’st us fry 

And thou canst make us freeze beneath the line 


A Dialogue betwixt a Nymph and a 
Shepheyd. 

Nymph WJ^'i Sigh \ou, swam ^ this passion is 
» V not common 
Is’t for )our kids or lambkins ? 

Shep For a woman 

Nymph How fair is she that on so sage a brow 
Prints lowering looks ^ 

Shep. Just such a toy as thou 

N\mph. Is siie a maid ? 

Shep. \\ hat man can answ er that ^ 

Nymph Or w ulow ’ 

Shop Xo 

Nymph Wliat tlien ^ 

Shop. I know not what , 

Saint-likc she looks, a S>ren if she sing 
Her eyes are stars, her mind is e\er>thing 

Nymph If she be fickle, shci>herd, leave to w’oo, 

Or fancy me 

Shop Xo, thou art w'oman too. 
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Nymph. But 1 am constant 

Shep. Then thou art not fair. 

Nymph Bright as the morning. 

Shep, Wavering as the air 

Nymph. What grows upon this cheek ? 

Shep. A pure carnation. 

Nymph. Come, taste a kiss. 

Shep. O sweet, O sweet temptation ' 

Chorus. Ah, Love * and canst thou never lose the 
field? 

Where Cupid lays the siege, the town must yield. 

He warms the chiller blood with glowing fire, 

And thaw s the icy frost of cold desire 


A Pastoral Ootc.' 

Cov Ccclia, dost thou sec 
Yon hollow mountain tottering o'er the plain, 
O'er which a fatal tree 

With treacherous shade hclra\s the sleepy swain ^ 
Beneath it is a cell, 

As full of horror as my breast of care : 

Ruin therein might dw^ell, 

As a fit room for guilt and black despair 
Tlicncc will 1 headlong throw 
This wretched weight, ihi*, heap of misery, 

And in the dust below 
Bury my carcase and the thought of thee 
Which when I finish’d have. 

O, hate me dead, as thou hast done alive ; 

And come not near my grave, 

Lest I take heat from thee, and so revive 


‘ Addil. MS 11,811, under the title of ** A MadrigaL' 
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^ Song. 

M USIC, thou queen of souls, get up and string 

Thy pow’rful lute, and some sad requiem sing. 
Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan, 

And the dull clifts repeat the duller tone 
Then on a sudden with a nimble hand 
Run gently o’er the chords, and so command 
The pine to dance, the oak his roots forego. 

The holm and aged elm to foot it too ; 

Myrtles shall caper, lofty cedars run, 

And call the courtly palm to make up one , 

Then, in the midst of all their jolly tram, 

Strike a sad note, and fix ’em trees again. 


The Song of Discord. 

L et Linus’ and Amphion’s lute 

U ith Orpheus’ cittern now be mute. 
The harshest voice the sweetest note 
The raven has the choicest throat, 

A set of frogs a quire for me, 

The mandrake shall the chaunter be. 
Where neuhci \oice nor tunes agree , 

This IS discord’s harmony 
Thus had Orpheus leam'd to play, 

The follow ing trees had nin avray * 


To one Overhearing his private 
Discourse. 

I WONDER not my I.^da far can sec. 

Since for her e)es she might an eagle be, 
And dare the sun , but that she hears so well, 
As that she could my private whispenngs tell, 
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I Stand amaz’d. Her ears are not so long, 

That they could reach my words : hence then it sprung. 
Love overhearing fled to her bright ear, 

Glad he had got a tale to whisper there. 


Epigram 47, cx decimo libro 
Martialis. 

T hese are things that being possest 
Will make a life that’s truly blest 
Estate bequeath’d, not got with toil , 

A good hot Are, a grateful soil ; 

No strife, warm clothes, a quiet soul , 

A strength entire, a body whole, 

Prudent simplicity, equal friends , 

A diet that no art commends , 

A night not drunk, and yet secure , 

A bed not sad, yet chaste and pure , 

Long sleeps to make the nights but short, 
A will to be but what thou art , 

Nought rather choose , contented lie, 

And neither fear nor wish to die. 


In Grammaficttm Eunuchum. 

G RAMMATICAM, Diodore, doces, Eunuchc, 
puclhs , 

Credo Solcccismum tii, Diodore, facis, 

Cum SIS exactus quilm nec Sporus ille Neronis, 

Nec mersus lujuidis Hermaphroditus aquis. 

Non unam liquit tibi sxva novaciila testem ; 

Propria qu® maribus cur, Diodore, legis ? 

Quae genus aut sexum ^a^lant, Heteroclita tantbm 
Posthic si sapias tu, Diodore, legas. 
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To the virtuous and noble Lady, 
the Lady Cotton} 

T IS not to force more tears from your sad eye 
That we write thus — that were a piety 
Turn'd guilt and sin ; we only beg to come 
And pay due tribute to his sacred tomb. 

The Muses did divide his love with you, 

And justly, therefore, may be mourners too. 

Instead of cypress, they have brought fresh ba}s 
To crown his urn, and every dirge is praise. 

But since with him the learned tongues are gone, 

Necessity here makes us use our own 

Read in his praise your own — you cannot miss, 

For he was but our wonder — you were his. 


An Elegy on the Death of that renowned 
and 7ioblc Knight Str Rowland Cotton of 
Bcllaport, in Shropshire. 

R ICH as was Cotton's worth, I wish each line 
And every verse I breathe like him a mine. 
That by his virtues might created be 
A new strange miracle, wealth in poetr}' 

But that invention cannot, sure, be poor. 

That but relates a part of his large store. 

His youtli began, as when the sun doth rise 
Without a clou<l, and clearly trots the skies. 

And w'hereas other youths commended be 
From conceiv’d hopes, his w'as maturity. 


* First printed m the “ Parentalia Rolando Cottono,*’4®, 1635, 
with the two pieces which follow The variations are only 
orthographical. 
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Where other springs boast blossoms fairly blown, 
His was a harvest, and had fruits full-grown ; 

So that he seem’d a Nestor here to reign 
In wisdom, Aeson-like, turn’d young again. 

This royal Henry, ^ whose majestic eye 
Saw thorough men, did from his court descry, 
And thither call’d him, and then fix’d him there, 
One of the prime stars in his glorious sphere. 

And (princely master) witness this with me, 

He h^d not there to serve himself, but thee 
No silkworm courtier, such as stuily there 
First how to get tlieir clothes, then how to wear. 
And though in favour high, he ne’er was known 
To promote others’ suits to pay for’s own, 

He valued more his master, and knew well 
To use his love was noble, base to sell. 

Many there be live m the court, w’e know, 

I'o serve for pageants, and make up the show, 
And are not serviceable there at all, 

But now and then at some great festival. 

He serv’d for nobler use, the secret cares 
Of commonwealths, and mystic state affairs ; 

And when great Henry did his maxims hear, 

He wore him as a jewel in his ear, 

Yet short he came not — nay, he all outwent 
In what some call a courtier's complement, 

An active bod> that in subtlewisc 

Turns pliable to any exercise 

For when he leap’tl, the people darid to say 

He was born all of hre, and wore no clay 

Which was the cause, too, that he wrestled so ' 

’Tis not fire’s nature to be kept below. 

His course he so perform’d with nimble pace, 

The time was not perceiv’d, measur'd the race, 


1 Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I , died in 
November 1612. 
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As it were true that some late artists say — 

The earth mov’d too, and ran the other way. 

All so soon finish’d, when the match was won, 
The gazers-by ask’d why they not begun ’ 

When he in masques us’d his harmonious feet, 
The spheres could not in comelier order meet, 
Nor move more graceful, whether they advance 
Their measures forward, or retire their dance 
There be have seen him in our Henry’s court 
The glory and the envy of that sport. 

And cap’nng like a constellation rise, 

Having fix’d upon him all the ladies’ eyes. 

But these m him 1 would not virtues call, 

But that the world must know that he had all 
When Henry died (our universal woe) 

Willing was Cotton to die with him too 
And as near death he came as near could be 
Himself he buried in obscurity, 

Entomb’d within his study walh, and there 
Only the dead his conversation were 
Yet was he not alone, for every day 
Each Muse came thither with her sprig of bay 
'I'he Graces round about him did appear, 

The genu of all nations — all met there 
And while immur’d he sat thus close at home, 

To him the w'caltli of all the world did come 
He had a language to salute the sun, 

Where he unharness’d, and where’s team begun . 
The tongues of all the East to him were known 
As natural as they were born his own ' 

Which from his mouth so sweetly did entice, 

As with their language he had miv’d their spice. 
In Greek so fluent, that with it compare 
TW Athenian olives, and they sapless are. 

Rome did submit her Fasces, and confess 
Her Tully might talk more, and yet speak less. 
All sciences were lodg’d m his large breast, 

And m that palace thought themselves so blest 



They never meant to part, but he should be 
Sole monarch, and dissolve their heptarchy. 

But O, how vain is man’s frail harmony ! 

We all are swans he that sings best must die. 

Death knowledge nothing makes ; when we come 
there 

We need no language nor interpreter. 

Who would not laugh at him now, that should seek 
In Cotton’s urn for Hebrew or for Greek ^ 

But his more heav’nly graces with him )ct 
Live constant, and about him circled sit, 

A bright retinue , and on each falls down 

A robe of glory, and on each a crov\n 

Then, madam (though you have a loss sustain’d 

Both infinite, and ne’er to be regain’d 

Here in this world), dry }our sad eyes , once more 

You shall again enter the nujitial door, 

A spngluly bride , where you shall clothed I e 
In garments weav'd of immortality. 

Nor gne\e because he left you not a son 
To image Cotton forth, now' he is gone 
For It had been a wTong to his great name 
T* have liv’d in anything but heaven and fame 


In Pias Cotton i Rjacnhitioncs panto 
ante Obitnni. 

N OSTIS quanta fuit nostrae facundia Vitx, 

At nostrx Mortis (credue) major erat 
Quanta utnusque fuit vultis cognosccre posset 
Ilia moverc Homines, ista movere Deuni * 


^ Printed in the Parentaha^ 1635. Not in the editions 
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Ausonii Epigrmn 38 / 

S HE which would not I would choose : 

She which would I would refuse. 
Venus could my mind but tame, 

But not satisfy the same. 

Enticements offer'd I despise, 

And, denfd, I slightly prize. 

I would neither glut my mind. 

Nor yet too much torment find. 

Twire girt Diana doth not take me, 

Nor Venus naked joyful make me. 

The first no pleasure hath to joy me, 

And the last enough to cloy me. 

But a crafty wench Td have, 

That can sell the act I crave . 

And join at once in me these two — 

1 will, and yet I will not do. 


On the Death of a Nightingale. 

C '' O, solitary wood, and henceforth be 
^ Acipiavnted wuh no other harmony 
Than the i>icb* chattering, or the shrieking note 
Of boding ow Is and fatal ra\ cn’s throat. 

Thy sweetest chanter’s dead, that w’arbled forth 
I«i)s that might teml)C^ts calm, and still the north. 


' in ihe copy of Aii''Oniu<; ii'ictl by Riinclolph ihu 

epigram may Inve numbercil , but in an edition of 

Aiustel , 1671, S\ p 31, now belore me, it stands the thirtj- 
niiilU in ordci. It Iveguio, — 

** Ham veto, quit non xolt tllam, qutr xrit^ e^o nolo** 
Randolph's version is, as usual, paraphrastic 
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And call down angels from their glorious sphere 
To hear her songs, and learn new anthems there. 
That soul is fled, and to Elysium gone ; 

Thou a poor desert left Go, then, and run ; 

Beg there to stand a grove, and if she please 
To sing again beneath thy shadowy trees, 

The souls of happy lovers crown’d with blisses 
Shall flock about thee, and keep time with kisses. 


In filium Mania inscpultiini. * 

I N terra condi vetuit Pater improbus, at I'e 
In tumulo patitur nobihore tegi. 

Pars cams est tumuli , tumuli pars altera tigris , 
Altera pars lupus cst, ct Ico forsan erit. 
Alannoreos Regum tumulos contemne sepulchra 
Sunt ahis tantdm mortua, viva tibi. 


upon the Report of the King of 
Sweden's Death.^ 

I ’LL not beheve’t , if fate should be so cross, 
Nature ^^oukl not be silent of her loss. 

Can he be dead, and no portents ajipear, 

No pale eclipse of the sun, to let us fear 
What we should suffer, and before his light 
Put out the world enveloped m night ? 

What thund’rmg torrents the flush'd welkin tare, 
What apparition kill'd him in the air ' 


^ Gustavus Adolphus, slain at the battle of Lutzen, or Lipp* 
fetadt, November lo, 1632. 
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When Csesar died, there were convulsion fits, 

And Nature seem’d to run out of her wits. 

At that sad object Tiber^s bosom swell’d, 

And scarce from drowning all by Jove withheld \ 

And shall we give this mighty conqueror, 

'Fhat, in a great and a more holy war, 

Was pulling down the empire w'hich he rear'd, 

A fall unmourn'd of Nature, and unfear'd ? 

A death (unless the league of heav’n withstood) 

Less wept than w'lth an universal fiood? 

If I had seen a comet in the air 

With glorious eye and bright dishevell’d hair, 

And on a sudden with his gilded tram 
Drop down, I should ha\c said that Sweden’s slain, 
i>hot like that star Or if the earth had shook 
Like a weak floor, the falling roof had broke, 

1 should ha\e ‘^aid, the might) king is gone * 

J'cH'd as the tallest tree in Lebanon. 

Alas * if he were dead, we need no post, 

Very instinct would tell us what we lost 
And a chill damp (as at the general doom) 

Creej) throiigli cacli breast, and w e should know for 
whom, 

His German concjucsts are not )ct complete, 

And when they arc, there’s more remaining jet. 

The world is full of sin ; not c\ery land 
O'orgrown with schism bath felt his purging hand. 
’I'hc Pope lb not confounded, and the Turk ; 

Nor was he, sure, design’d for a less work. 

But if our siiib ha\e stopp’d him in the source, 

In midst career of his MCtonous course , 

And hca\en would trust the dulness of our sense 
So far, not to piepare us with portents, 

'Tis w’e that ha\e the loss, and he hath caught 
His hcav'nly garland ere Lis work be wrought. 

But I, before 1 11 undertake to grieve 
So great a loss, will choose not to believe. 
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On Sir Robert Cotton J he A ntiquary' 

P OSTERITY hath many fates bemoan’d, 

But ages long since past for thee have groan'd. 
Time’s trophies thou didst rescue from the grave, 
Who in thy death a second bunal have. 

Cotton, death’s conquest now complete I see, 

Who ne’er had vanquish’d all things but in thee. 


An Elegy. 

H EAV’N knows my lo\e to thee, fed on desires 
So hallowed, and unnux'd with vulgar fires, 
As are the purest beams sliot from the sun 
At his full height, and the devotion 
Of dying martyrs could not burn more dear, 

Nor innocence in her first robes appear 
Whiter than our affec tions , they tlul show 
(Like frost forc’d out of tlames, and fire from snow ) 
So pure, the Phoenix, wlien slie did refine 
Her age to youth, borrowed no flames but mine. 
But now my day’s o’crcast , for I have now 
Drawn anger like a tempest o’er the brow 
Of my fair mistress, tliose joiir glorious eies, 
Whence I was wont to see my dai-star rise, 

Threat like revengeful meteors, and I fed 
My torment and my guilt double my hell 
'Twas a mistake, and might have venial been, 

Done to another ; but it was made sin, 


^ Sir Robert Colton died in May 1631, partly owing, it has 
been supposed, to worry and antiO}ance occasioned hy the 
sequestration of his hbrniy. 
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And justly mortal, too, by troubling thee. 

Slight wrongs are treasons done to majesty. 

O all ye blest ghosts of deceased loves, 

That now live sainted m the LIysian groves, 

Mediate for mercy for me ! at her shrine 

Meet in full quire, and join )our prayers with mine. 

Conjure her by the merits of your kisses, 

lly your j>ast sufferings and juesent blisses , 

Conjure her by } our mutual hopes and fears, 

Jly all }Our hjIcm mixed sighs and tears, 

'Jo plead my panlon Go to her, and tell 
'I hat you will walk the guardian sentinel. 

My sours safe genn, that she need not fear 
A mutinous thought or one close lebel there 
Ihit what needs that, when she alone sits there 
Sole angel of that orb ^ In her own sphere 
Alone she sits, and can secure it free 
From all irregular motions ; only she 
Can gi\e the balsam that must cure this sore, 

.\nd tlie sweet antidote to sin no more. 


jFT *Eim}>vov^ i] 7rolr}<n^ rj fiaviKov , — jlrist. 

F 'ROM witty men and mad 
All poetry conception had. 

No sires but these will poetry admit — 
Madness ot wit. 

'I'his definition j^oetry doth fit : 

It IS a witty madness or mad wU ^ 

Only these tw'o poetic heat admits ; 

A witty man, or one that’s out ofs wits. 
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Ad Amiaim Litigantem. 

W OULD you commence a poet, sir, and be 
A graduate in the threadbare mystery ? 

The Ox^s ford will no man thither bring, 

Where the horsedioof rais'd the Pegasian spring ; 
Nor will the bridge, through which low Cham doth 
run, 

Direct you to the banks of Helicon. 

If in that art you mean to take degrees, 

Bedlam's the best of unnersities. 

There study it , and when you would no more 
A poet be, go drink some hellebore. 

Which drug when I had tasted, soon I left 
The bare Parnassus and the barren cleft , 

And can no more one of Ihcir nation be, 

Because recover'd of my lunacy 
But you may then succeed me in my place 
Of poet, no pretence to make your grace 
Denied you , for you go to law, ’tis said , 

And then 'tis ta’en for granted )ou arc mad. 

Felicem Anticyram ’ nullos ibi credo poetas 
Insanos tumido corde fo\eie modos. 

Hanc fama est tantum sanos admiitcre civcs. 

Exulat hinc vcsler (turba raolcsta) furor ’ 

Nullus m hac Llegis, nullus jugulatur lambis , 
Incola non Sat) ram, non Epigramma timet 
Nullus in hdc teneras recitator verberat aures, 

Non hic judicium, non petit ille tuum. 

Non hic te Chloris, non hic laudata fatigat 
Coelia, nulla tuam mordet hirudo cutem 
Putida nec medias disrumpunt carmma mensas , 
Mucida nec quisquam vina legendo facit. 
NUsquam aliquis, tcrrje securior errat, ob unum hoc 
Grates Hellcboro qum agat ille suo. 
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In Corydottem et Corinnam. 

A h ! miser, et millo foelix in amore ! Corinnam, 
^ Cum rogat ilia, negas ; cum negat ilia, rogas. 
Ambos unt Amor, quid ut felicius ? ambos 
Tempore non uno sed tamen unt amor. 

Cum flagras Corydon, fngescit fibra Connnse ; 

Cum tua fngescit fibra, Corinna calet. 

Cur aestas Corydonis hyems sit facta Connnae? 

Quidve Connnae aestas sit Corydonis hyems ^ 
Unde Ignis glaciem ? glacies unde efficit igneni ^ 
Desine crudeles, saeve Cupido, jocos * 

Desine ’ sed nee te Corydonis tollere flammas, 
Tollere nec castas \irginis, oro, nives. 

Ure duos, cxtingue duos et pectus utrumque 
Aut calor, aut teneat pectus utrumque gelu. 


Paraphrased. 

A h, wretch ! in thy Corinna’s love unblest ^ 

^ How strange a fancy doth torment thy breast ^ 
When she desires to sport, thou sayest her nay , 
When she denies, then thou desir’st to play. 

Love burns you both (O, ’tis a happy turn ’) 

But 'tis at se\eral times love doth both bum. 

When scorching heat hath Corydonis heart possest, 
Then reigns a frost m cold Corinna's breast , 

And when a frost in Corydon doth reign, 

Then is Connna’s breast on fire again. 

Why then with Coiy^don is it summer prime, 

When with Corinna it is winter-time? 

Or why should then Connna’s summer be 
When it is winter, Corydon, with thee? 

Can ice from fire, or fire from ice proceed ? 

Ah ! jest not, love, in so se\ere a deed ^ 
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I bid thee not Corydon’s flame to blow 
Clean out, nor clean to melt Coiinna’s snow. 
Burn both ! freeze both ! let mutual fervour hold 
His and her breast, or his and hers a cold. 


Ad Basstnn. 

N OSTRI (Basse) solent prctio conducere stultos 
Quos in deliciis aulicus omnis habet 
At si quis cuperct sapientcm Aendere j)rjeco, 

Rams ent nnnimo qui velit asse virum. 

Usque adeo nocet ingenium, tantoque piitatur 
Quo minus est ccrcbn, charms esse cajmt. 

Unde tot ignarse veneres? cur slultus amatur ’ 

Hei miln ' cur tanti non sapiiisse fuit? 

Haec ratio est, panbus gaudct Venus aUjiie Cupido , 
Et nunquam similes non sibi jungit Amor. 


To one admiring Herself in a Looking- 
glass} 

F air lady, when you see the grace 
Of beauty in )Our looking-glass 
A stately forehead, smooth and high, 

And full of princely majesty : 

A sparkling eye, no gem so fair, 

Whose lustre dims the Cyprian star • 

A glorious cheek di\inely sweet, 

Wherein both roses kindly meet . 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any j)rice • 


^ A copy of ihib i> m AUdit. fol. 15. 
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You think no beauty is so rare 
That with your shadow might compare ; 
U'hat your reflection is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon 
Madam, alas • your glass doth lie, 

And you are much deceiv'd ; for I 
A beauty know of richer grace 
(Sweet, be not angrj) — 'tis )our face. 
Hence then, O, learn more mild to be, 
And leave to lay }Our blame on me , 

If me your real substance move, 

When you so much your shadow Io\e, 
Wise Nature would not let \our e)e 
l^ook on her own bright majesty, 

Winch liad }'Ou once but ga^s'd upon. 
You could, cxccjit \ourselr, lo\e none 
What then >ou cannot love, let me — 
That face 1 can — }ou cannot, see 
Now }ou ha^e what to love, }Ou’lI sa\, 
What then is left for me, I pray 
My face, sweetheart, if it please thee — 
That which you can — 1 cannot, see 
So either love shall gain his due. 

Yours, sweet, in me, and mine in }ou. 


.-In Eclogue ouasioned by Doctors 
disputing upon Predestination} 
Coryiion, 

H O * jolly Thyrsis, whither in such haste ? 

Is*t for a wager that } 0 u run so fast ? 


^ It IS tolerably clear, from the Kcln^e which succeeds, that 
Tityrus in this intei locution is intended Tor Jonson. But m Harl 
MS. 3357, fol. S8i/x<y., is a different copy of this poem, which 
appears to have been made (with the rest of the MS.) by Ralph 
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Or past your hour below yon hawthorn-tree 
Does longing Galatea look for thee ? 

T/iyrsis, 

No, Corydon, I heard young Daphnis say 
Alexis challenged Tityrus to-day 
Who best shall sing of shepherd’s art and 
praise — 

But hark I I hear 'em • listen to their la) s, 

7 }/) / //s 

Alexis a-reed,^ what means this mystic things — 

An ewe I had two lambs at once did bring, 

Th' one black as jet, the other white as snow’ , 

Say in just providence how it could be so ^ 

j4/€XIS. 

Will 3'ou Pan’s goodness thcrcfoie partial call, 

That might as well have given thee none at all ^ 

Were they not both ean’J by the selfsame cw’c ? 
How could they merit then so different hue ’ 

Poor lamb, alas > and couldst thou (yet unborn) 

Sm to deserve the guilt of such a scorn > 

Thou hadst not yet foul’d a religious spring, 

Nor fed on plots of hollowed grass, to bring 


Crane in 1633 1 he names of the interlocutors vaty , there aio 

a few superior readings , and in one or two places an alteiatiun 
IS made m the distribution of the speeches In the llarl MS it 
IS entitled ** A Divine Pastoial I tlogue/ and the speakers aie 
Thyrsis, Corydon, Thtnot^ and Coltn Clout the latter two, in 
fact, occupying the places of TUyt us and Alerts 
^ Printed copies, To <ir/^fl/=judge, decide. 

* A not unusual form of halloioed. 
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Stains to thy fleece ; nor brows’d upon a tree 
Sacred to Pan or Pales’ deity. 

The gods are ignorant, if they not foreknow, 

And (knowing) 'tis unjust to use thee so. 

Alexis. 

Tityr, with me contend, or Corydon ; 

But let the gods, and their high wills alone : 

For in our flocks that freedom challenge we 
This kid IS sacrific’d, and that goes free. 

Tityms. 

Feed where you will, my lambs , what boots it us 
To watch and water, fold and drive you thus ? 

This on the barren mountains flesh can glean , 
That, fed in flowr’y pastures, will be lean. 

Alexis 

Plough, sow, and compass nothing boots at all, 
Unless the dew upon the tilths do fall. 

So labour, silly shepherds, what we can , 

All’s vain, unless a blessing drop from Pan. 

Ti/yms 

111 thrive thy ewes, if thou these lies maintain > 
Alexis. 

And may thy goats miscarry, saucy swain * 

T/n nis. 

Fie, shephenis, fie ’ while }ou these strifes begin, 
Here creeps the wolf, and there the fox gets in. 

To your vain piping on so deep a reed 
The lambkins listen, but forget to feed. 

It gentle swains befits of love to sing. 

How love left heaven and heaven's immortal King, 
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His co-eternal Father. O, admire, 

Love IS a son as ancient as his sire. 

His mother 'was a virgin : how could come 
A birth so great, and from so chaste a womb ? 

His cradle was a manger; shepherds see 
True faith delights in poor simplicity. 

He pressed no grapes, nor prun'd the fruitful vine, 
But could of water make a brisker wine 
Nor did he plough the earth, and to his barn 
The harvest bring, nor thresh and grind the corn. 
Without all these love could supply our need, 

And with five loav es five thousand hungers feed 
More w'onders did he, for all which suppose 
How he w'as crown’d, with lily or with rose ^ 

The winding ivy, or the gloi lous bay, 

Or myrtle, w'lth the whicli Venus (they sav) 

Girts her proud temj)les ? Shepherds, none of them 
But wore (poor head) a thorny diadem. 

Feet to the lame he gave, with w'hith they run 
To work their surgeon’s last destruction. 

The blind from him had e>es , but us d that light. 
Like basilisks, to kill him with their siglil. 

Lastly, he was belrav’d — O, *‘ing of this — 

How love could be betiay’d • 'tw^as with a kiss 
And then his innocent hands and guiltless feet 
Were nail'd unto the cross, striving to meet 
In his spread arms his spouse, so mild in show 
He seem’d to court th’ embraces of his foe 
Through his pieic’d side, through which a spear 
was sent. 

A torrent of all-flowing balsam went. 

Run, Amaryllis, run ^ one drop from thence 
Cures thy sad soul, and drives all anguish hence 
Go, sunburnt Thestylis , go, and repair 
Thy beauty lost, and be again made fair, 

Love-sick Amyntas, get a philtrum here, 

To make thee lovely to thy truly dear. 
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But, coy Licoris, take the pearl from thine, 

And take the bloodshot from Alexis’ eyne. 

Wear this, an amulet 'gainst all Syrens’ smiles, 

The stings of snakes, and tears of crocodiles, 

Now love is dead. O no, he never dies ; 

Three days he sleeps, and then again doth rise 
(Like fair Aurora from the Eastern bay). 

And with his beams drives all our clouds away. 
This pipe unto our flocks, this sonnet get — 

But O, I see the sun ready to set 
Good night to all, for the great night is come ; 
Flocks, to your folds, and shepherds, hie you home ; 
To-morrow morning, when we all have slept, 

Pan’s cornet’s blown, and the great sheep-shear’s 
kept 


All Eclogue to A/astei' yonsoitl 

Tityrns. 

U NDER this beech why sitt’st thou here so sad, 
Son Damon, that was eist ajo\ial lad? 
These groves were wont to echo with the sound 
Of thy shrill reed, uhile every nymph danc’d round. 
Rouse up thy soul , Parnassus Mount stands high, 
And must be climb’d with painful mdustiy. 

Damon. 

You, father, on his forked top sit still, 

And see us panting up so steep a hill , 

But I ha\e broke my reed, and deeply swore 
Never with wax, never to joint it more. 


^ The Tityrus of this* Eclogue appears to be Jonson, Damon, 
Randolph himself. 
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Tityrus. 

Fond boy, 'twas rashly done : I meant to thee 
Of all the sons I have, by legacy 
To have bequeath'd my pipe. Thee, thee of all 
1 meant it should her second master call. 

Damon 

And do you think I durst presume to play 
Where Tityrus had worn his lip away? 

Live long thyself to tune it , 'tis from thee, 

It has not from itself such harmony. 

But if we ever such disaster have 
As to compose our Tityrus in his grave ; 

Yonder, upon yon aged oak, that now 
Old trophies bears on every sacred bough, 

We'll hang it up a relic , we will do it, 

And learned swains shall pay de\otion to it. 

Tityrus 

Can'st thou farewell unto the Muses bid ? 

Then bees shall loathe the thyme, the new-wean'd kid 
Browse on the buds no more , the teeming ewes 
Henceforth the tender fallows shall refuse. 

Damon. 

I by those ladies now do nothing set ; 

Let 'em for me some other servant get. 

They shall no more be mistresses of mine. 

No, though my pipe had hope to equal thine — 

Thine, which the floods have stojipM tlieir course to 
hear; 

To which the spotted lynx hath lent an ear. 

Which while the several echoes would repeat, 

The music has been sweet, the art so great 
That Pan himself, amaz'd at thy deep airs, 
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Sent thee of his own bowl to drown thy cares. 

Of all the gods, Pan doth the pipe respect : 

The rest unlearned pleasures more affect. 

Fan can distinguish what thy raptures be 
From Bavius’ loose, lascivious minstrelsy, 

Or Maevius’ windy bagpipe — Maevius, he 
Whose wit is but a tavern timpany. 

If ever I flock of my own do feed, 

My fattest lambs shall on his altar bleed. 

Tlfjrus, 

Two altars I will build him, and each year 
Will sacnflce two well-fed bullocks there • 

Two that have horns, that, while they butting stand, 
Strike from their feet a cloud of numerous sand. 

But what can make thee leave the Muses, man, 
That such a patron hast as mighty Pan ? 

Whence is this fury ? Did the partial ear 
Of the rude vulgar, when they late did hear 
Egon and thee contend which best should play, 
Him victor deem, and give thy kid away ? 

Does Amaryllis cause this high despair ? 

Or Galatea s coyness breed thy care ? 

Damo^i. 

Neither of these . the vulgar I contemn. 

Thy pipe not ah\a)s, I'ltjrus, wins with them : 

And as for love, in sooth I do not know 
Whether he nears a bow and shafts, or no. 

Or did I, I a way could quickly find 
To win the beauteous Galatea’s mind, 

Or Amaryllis. I to both could send 
Apples that with Hesperian fiuit contend * 

And on occasion could have quickly guess’d 
Where two fair ringdoves built their amorous nest. 
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Tityrtis, 

If none of these, my Damon, then a-reed, 

What other cause can so much passion breed ? 

Damon. 

Father, I will ; in those indulgent ears 
I dare unload the burden of my fears. 

The reapers, that with whetted sickles stand, 
Gathering the falling ears i’ th’ other hand. 

Though they endure the scorching summer^s heat, 
Have yet some wages to allay their sweat ; 

The lopper that doth fell the sturdy oak. 

Labours, yet has good pay for every stroke ; 

The ploughman is rewarded . only we 
Tliat sing are paid with our own melody. 

Rich churls have learnt to praise us, and admire. 
But have not learn*t to think us worth the hire. 

So toiling ants, perchance, delight to hear 
The summer music of the grasshopper,^ 

But after rather let him starve with pain, 

Than spare him from tFieir store one single grain 
As when great Juno’s beauteous bird displays 
Her starry tail, the boys do run and gaze 
At her proud tram ; so look they nowadays 
On poets, and do think, if they but praise 
Or pardon what wc sing, enough they do : 

Ay, and ’tis well if they do so much, too. 

My rage is swell’d so high I cannot speak it, 

Had I Pan’s pipe, or thine, I now should break it ' 

Tityrus. 

Let moles delight in earth, swine dunghills rake, 
Crows prey on carrion, frogs a pleasure take 


^ »>., The cicada. Compare Lovelace, edit. Hazlitt, p. 95. 
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In slimy pools, and niggards wealth admire ; 

But we, i^ose souls are made of pur^ fire, 

Have other aims* Who songs for gain hath made, 
Has of a liberal science framed a trade. 

Hark how the nightingale in yonder tree. 

Hid in the boughs, warbles melodiously 
Her various music forth, while the whole quire 
Of other birds flock round, and all admire 1 
But who rewards her ? will the ravenous kite 
Part with her prey to pay for her delight. 

Or will the foolish, painted, prattling jay 
(Now turn’d a hearer) to requite her play 
Lend her a straw ? or any of the rest 
Fetch her a feather when she builds her nest ? 

Yet sings she ne’er the less, till every den 
Do catch at her last notes. And shall I then 
His fortunes, Damon, 'bove my own commend, 
Who can more cheese into the market send ? 
Clowns for posterity may cark and care, 

That cannot outlive death but in an heir ! 

By more than wealth we propagate our names. 

That trust not to successions, but our fames. 

Let hidebound churls yoke the laborious ox, 

Milk hundred goats, and shear a thousand flocks. 
Plant gainful orchards, and in silver shine. 

Thou of all fruits shouldst only prune the vine, 
IVhose fruit, being tasted, might erect thy brain 
To teach some ravishing, high, and lofty strain ; 
The double birth of Bacchus to express, 

First in the grape, the second in the press. 

And therefore tell me, boy, what is’t can move 
Thy mind, once fixed on the Muses* love ? 

Damon. 

When I contented liv*d by Cham’s fair streams,^ 


^ This is the passage referred to m the " Account of Randolph.** 

2 o 
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Without desire to see the prouder Thames, 

I had no flock to care for, but could sit 
Under a willow covert, and repeat 
Those deep and learned lays, on every part 
Grounded on judgment, subtlety, and. art, 

That the great tutor to the greatest king. 

The shepherd of Stagira us'd to sing — 

The shepherd of Stagira, that unfolds 
All Nature's closet, shows whate’er it holds : 

The matter, form, sense, motion, place, and measure 
Of everything contain’d in her^vast treasure. 

How elements do change ; what is the cause 
or generation ; what the rule and laws 
The orbs do move by ; censures every star ; 

Why this IS fix’d and that irregular ; 

Knows all the heavens, as if he had been there, 

And help'd each angel turn about her sphere. 

The thirsty pilgnm travelling by land, 

When the fierce Dog-star doth the day command, 
Half-chok'd with dust, parch’d with the soultry heat, 
Tir'd with his journey, and o’ercome with sweat, 
Finding a gentle spring at her cool brink, 

Doth not with more delight sit down and drink, 
Than 1 record his songs : we see a cloud, 

And fearing to be wet, do run and shroud 
Under a bush, when he would sit and tell 
The cause that made her mystic womb to swell ; 
Why it sometimes in drops of ram doth flow, 
Sometimes dissolves herself in flakes of snow* 

Nor gaz’d he at a comet, but would frame 
A reason why it wore a beard of flame. 

Ah, Titjmis ! I would with all my heart, 

Even with the best of my carv’d mazers ^ part 
To hear him, as he us'd divinely show 
^'^hat ’tis that paints the divers-colour'd bow : 


^ Bowls. 
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Whence thunders are discharg’d, whence the winds 
stray, 

What fool through heaven hath worn the Milky Way, 
And yet I let this true delight alone, 

Caird thence to keep the flock of Corydon. 

Ah t woe is me, another’s flock to keep < 

The care is mine ; the master shears the sheep ! 

A flock It was that would not keep together \ 

A flock that had no fleece when it came hither. 

Nor would It learn to listen to my lays, 

For ’twas a flock made up of several strays. 

And now I would return to Cham, I hear 
A desolation frights the Muses there. 

With rustic swains I mean to spend my time ; 

Teach me there, father, to preserve my rhyme. 

Ttiyrus. 

To-morrow morning I will counsel thee, 

Meet me at Faunus’ beech ; for now you see 
How larger shadows from the mountains fall, 

And Corydon doth Damony Damon call. 

Damon. 

'Tis time my flock were in the fold, 

More than high time. Did you not erst behold 
How Hesperus above yon clouds appear’d, 

Hesperus leading forth his beauteous herd ? 


^ Pastoral Courtship. 

B ehold these woods, and mark, my sweet, 

How all the boughs together meet ? 

^ This well'WnUen, though somewhat warm, production is 
found in Mr liuth's Beikeley MS 1640, with which text the 
present has been collated The printed version is on the whole 
preferable, and more correct. 
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The cedar his fair arms displays. 

And mixes branches with the bays 1 
The lofty pine deigns to descend. 

And sturdy oaks do gently bend. 

One with another subtly weaves 
Into one loom their various leaves, 

As all ambitious were to be 
Mine and my Phyllis* canopy. 

Lef s enter and discourse our loves ; 
These are, my dear, no tell-tale groves I 
There dwell no pies nor parrots there, 

To prate again the words they hear, 

Nor babbling echo, that will tell 
The neigh bounng hills one syllable. 
Being enter'd, lets together lie, 

Twin'd like the zodiac’s Gemini I 
How soon the flowers do sweeter smell, 
And all with emulation swell 
To be thy pillow ! These for thee 
Were meant a bed, and thou for me. 

And 1 may with as just esteem 
Press thee, as thou mayst he on them. 
And why so coy ? What dost thou fear? 
There lurks no speckled serpent here. 

No venomous snake makes this his road, 
No canker, nor the loathsome toad. 

And yon poor spider on the tree 
Thy spinster will, no[t] poisoner be. 
There is no frog to leap, and fright 
Thee from my arms, and break delight ; 
Nor snail that o’er thy coat shall trace, 
And leave behind a slimy lace. 

This is the hallowed shrine of love ; 

No wasp nor hornet haunts this grove. 
Nor pismire to make pimples rise 
Upon thy smooth and ivory thighs. 

No danger in these shades doth lie, 
Nothing that wears a sting but 1 ; 
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And in it doth no venom dwell, 

Although perchance it make thee swell. 
Being set, let’s sport awhile, my fair, 

I will tie love-knots in thy hair. 

See, Zephyrus through the leaves doth stray, 
And has free liberty to play. 

And braid thy locks \ and shall I find 
Less favour than a saucy wind ? 

Now let me sit, and fix mine eyes 
On thee, that art my paradise. 

Thou art my all ; my spring remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins ; 

And that you are my summer’s day, 

Ripe cherries in thy lips display. 

And when for autumn I would seek, 

'Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 

But that which only moves iny smart, 

Is to see winter in thy heart. 

Strange, when at once in one appear 
All the four seasons of the year ! 

I’ll clasp that neck, where should be set 
A rich and orient carcanet. 

But swains are poor ; admit of, then, 

More natural chains — the arms of men. 
Come, let me touch those breasts, that swell 
Like two fair mountains, and may well 
Be styl’d the Alps, but that I swear 
The snow has less of whiteness there. 

But stay (my love), a fault I spy : 

Why are those two fair mountains dry? 
Which if they run, no Muse would please 
To taste of any spring but these. 

And Ganymede emplo/d should be 
To fetch his Jove nectar from thee. 

Thou shalt be nurse, fair Venus swears 
To the next Cupid that she bears. 

Were it not then discreetly done 
To ope one spring to let two run ? 
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Fie, fie I this beDy, beauty^ min^ 

Blushes to see no coin stamp'd in't. 

Employ it, then ; for, though it be 
Our wealth, it is your royalty ; 

And beauty will have current grace 
That bears the image of your face. 

How to the touch the ivory thighs 
Vail gently, and again do rise, 

As pliable to impression 
As virgin wax, or Parian stone 
Dissolv’d to softness , plump and full. 

More white and soft than Cotsall wool, 

Or cotton from the Indian tree, 

Or pretty silkworm’s huswifery. 

These, on two marble pillars rais’d, 

Make me m doubt which should be prais’d, 
They or their columns, most ; but when 
I view those feet, which I have seen 
So nimbly trip it o’er the lawns, 

That all the satyrs and the fawns 
Have stood amaz'd, when they would pass 
Over the lees, and not a grass 
Would feel the weight , nor rush, nor bent 
Drooping betray which way you went. 

O, then 1 felt my hot desires 
Bum more, and flame with double fires. 
Come, let those thighs, those legs, those feet 
With mine in thousand windings meet. 
Woven into more subtle twines 
Than woodbine, ivy, or the vines. 

For when love sees us circling thus, 

He’ll like no arbour more than us. 

Now let us kiss. Would you be gone ? 
Manners at least allows me one. 

Blush you at this ? pretty one, stay. 

And 1 will take that kiss away. 

Thus with a second, and that too 
A third wipes off; so will we go 



To oumbers that the stars outran^ 

Aad all the atoms in the sun. 

For though we kiss till Phoebus’ ray 
Sink in the sea, and kissing stay. 

Till his bright beams return again, 

There can of all but one remain : 

And if for one good manners call, 

In one, good manners, grant me aU. 

Are kisses all : they but forerun 
Another duty to be done. 

What would you of that minstrel say 
That tunes his pipes and will not play. 
Say, what are blossoms in their prime, 
That ripen not in harvest-time ? 

Or what are buds, that ne’er disclose 
The long’d-for sweetness of the rose ? 

So kisses to a lover’s guest 
Are invitations, not the feast 
See everything that we espy 
Is fruitful, saving you and 1 : 

View all the fields, survey the bowers, 
The buds, the blossoms, and the flowers. 
And say if they so rich could be 
In barren, poor virginity. 

Earth’s not so coy as you are now, 

But willingly admits the plough. 

For how had man or beast been fed, 

If she had kept her maidenhead ? 

Coelia, once coy as are the rest, 

Hugs now a babe on either breast, 

And Chloris, since a man she took, 

Has less of greenness m her look. 

Our ewes have ean’d, and every dam 
Gives suck unto her tender lamb. 

As by these groves we walked along, 
Some birds were feeding of their young. 
Some on their eggs did brooding sit. 

Sad that they had not hatch’d them yet 







Those that were slower than the rest 
Were busy building of the nest } 

You only will not pay the fine 
You vow'd and owe to Valentine. 

As you were angling in the brook 
With silken line and silver hook, 

Through crystal streams you might descry 
How vast and numberless a fry 
The fish had spawn'd, that all along 
The banks were crowded with the throng. 
And shall fair Venus more command 
By water than she does by land ? 

The Phoenix chaste, yet when she dies, 
Herself with her own ashes lies. 

But let thy love more wisely thrive, 

And do the act while th’ art alive. 

'Tis tune we left our childish love. 

That trades for toys, and now approve 
Our abler skill ; they are not wise 
Look babies only in the eyes. 

That smoth’red smite show'd what you meant, 
And modest silence gives consent 
That which we now prepare, will be 
Best done m silent secrecy. 

Come, do not weep, what is't you fear? 

Lest some should know what we do here. 
See, not a fioVr you press’d is dead. 

But re-erects his bended head , 

That whosoe’er shall pass this way 
Knows not by these where Phyllis lay. 

And in your forehead there is none 
Can read the act that we have done. 

Poor credulous and simple maid, 

By what strange wiles art thou betrayed ! 
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A treasure thou hast lost to-day 
For which thou canst no ransom pay. 

How black am I transform’d with sin ! 

How strange a guilt gnaws me within? 

Grief will convert this red to pale , 

When every wake and Whitsun-ale 

Shall talk my shame ! break, break, sad heart ! 

There is no medicine for my smart. 

No herb nor balm can cure my sorrow — 
Unless we ^ meet again to-morrow. 


upon a very deformed Gentlewoman, 
but of a Voice incomparably sweets 

I CHANC’D sweet Lesbia's voice to hear: 

O, that the pleasure of the ear 
Contented had the appetite ; 

But I must satisfy the sight. 

Where such a face I chanc’d to see, 

From which, good Lord, deliver me ! 

Is’t not profane, if 1 should tell 
I thought her one of those that fell 
With Lucifer’s apostate tram 
Yet did her angel’s voice retain ? 

A cherubin her notes descn’d : 

A devil eveiy where beside. 

Ask the dark woods, and they’ll confess 
None did such harmony express 
In all their bow’rs from May to June, 

Yet ne’er was face so out ot tune. 

Her virgmaJ-teeth false time did keep. 

Her wrinkled forehead went too deep 


^ Old copies, you 

’ Mr Huth's Kmgsborough-lliudewood MS., ibl. 126. 
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Lower than gammut sunk her eyes, 

’Bove £la though her nose did rise. 

I’ll trust musicians now, that tell 
Best music doth in discords dwell 
Her airs entic’d the gentle quire 
Of birds to come, who all admire. 

And would with pleasure longer stay, 

But that her looks frights them away. 
Which for a good Pnapus goes, 

And well may serve to scare the crows. 

Her voice might tempt th’ immortal race ; 
But let her only show her face. 

And soon she might extinguish thus 
The lusting of an incubus. 

So have I seen a lute o'erwom, 

Old and rotten, patch’d and torn, 

So ravish with a sound, and bring 
A close so sweet to every string. 

As would strike wonder m our ears, 

And work an envy in the spheres. 

Say, monster strange, what ma/st thou be ? 
Whence shall I fetch thy pedigree ? 

What but a panther could beget 
A beast so foul, a breath so sweet? 

Or thou of Syren’s issue art, 

If they be fish the upper part. 

Or else blind Homer was not mad 
Then, when he sung Ulysses had 
So strange a gift from Aeolus, 

Who odour-breathing Zephyrus 
In several bottles did enclose ; 

For (certain) thou art one of those. 

Thy looks, where other women place 
Their chiefest pride, is thy disgrace : 

The tongue, a part which us’d to be 
Worst in thy sex, is best m thee, 

Were I but now to choose my dear, 

Not by my eye, but by my ear, 
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Here would I dote ; how shall I woo 
Thy voice, and not thy body too ? 

Then all the brood I get of thee, 

Would nightingales and cygnets be : 
Cygnets betimes their throats to try, 

Bom with more music than they die. 

Say, Lesbia, say, what god will bless 
Our loves with so much happiness ? 

Some women are all tongue , but O I 
Why art not thou, my Lesbia, so ? 

Thy looks do speak thee witch , one spell 
To make thee but invisible, 

Or die * resign thyself to death, 

And I will catch thy latest breath ; 

But that the nose will scarce (I fear) 

Find it so sweet as did the ear. 

Or if thou would St not have me coy. 

As was the self-enamoured boy, 

Turn only voice, an echo prove — 

Here, here, by heaven, 1*11 fix my love, 

If not, you gods, to ease my mind, 

Or make lier dumb^ or strike me blind ; 
For grief and anger in me nse, 

Whilst she hath tongue, or I have eyes. 


T/te Milkmaids Epithalamitim. 

J OY to the bridegroom and the bride, 

That he by one anotheres side ! 

O, fie upon the virgin-beds. 

No loss is gain but maidenheads. 

Love, quickly send the time may be, 

\Vhen I shall deal my rosemary < 
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I long \o siznper at a feasti 
To dance and kiss, and do the rest. 

When I shall wed, and bedded be, 

O, then the qualm comes over me, 

And tells the sweetness of a theme 
That 1 ne’er knew but m a dream. 

You ladies have the blessed nights, 

I pine in hope of such delights : 

And (silly damsel) only can 
Milk the cow’s teats, and think on man, 
And sigh and wish to taste and prove 
The wholesome silhbub of love. 

Make haste at once : twin-brothers bear ; 
And leave new matter for a star. 

Women and ships are never shown 
So fair, as when their sails are blown. 
Then when the midwife hears your moan. 
I'll sigh for grief that I have none 

And you, dear knight, whose every kiss 
Reaps the full crop of Cupul’s bliss. 

Now you have found, confess and tell 
That single sheets do make up helL 
And then so charitable he 
To get a man to pity me. 
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An Eclogue on the noble Assemblies revived 
on Cotswold Hills by Master Robert 
Dover} 

Colin. Thenot. 

CoL AXTHAT clodpates, Thenot, are our British 
» ^ swains J 

How lubberlike they loll upon the plains ! 

No life, no spint in ’em ; every clown, 

Soon as he lays his hook and tarbox down, 

That ought to take his reed, and chant his lays, 

Or nimbly run the winding of the maze, 

Now gets a bush to room himself, and sleep * 

Tis hard to know the shepherd from the sheep. 

And yet (methinks) our English pastures be 
As flowery as the lawns of Arcady, 

Our virgins blithe as theirs ^ nor can proud Greece 
Boast purer air, nor shear a finer fleece 

The, Yet view their outside, Cohn, you would say, 
They have as much brawn in their necks as they. 

Fair Tempe brags of lusty arms that swell 
With able sinews, and might hurl as n ell 
The Tveighty sledge , their legs and thighs of bone. 
Great as Colossus, yet their strength is gone ; 

They look like yonder man of wood, that stands 
To bound the limits of the parish lands. 

Dost thou ken, Colin, what the cause might be 
Of such a dull and general lethargy ? 


^ These verses originally appeared in Annalia Dubrensia. 
Vpon, the yeerely celebration of Mr Robert Dovers Olimpick 
Games vpon Cotswold Hills,” 4®, 1636 The Cotswold Games 
appear to have been onginally instituted by Dover in the reign 
of Elizabeth. See Hunter's ” New Illustrations of Shakespeare,” 
1. 300 -X, 
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Col Swauii with their sports their |puls were ta'en ' 
away,* 

Till then they all were active every day, 

They exercis'd to wield their limbs, that now 
Are numb’d to everything but flail and plough. 

Early in May up got the jolly rout. 

Call’d by the lark, and spread the fields about : 

One, for to breathe himself, would coursing be 
From this same beech to yonder mulberry, 

A second leapVl his supple nerves to try ; 

A third was practising his melody ; 

This a new jvg was footing, others were 
Busied at wrestling, or to throw the bar, 

Ambitious which should bear the bell away, 

And kiss the nut-browm lady of the May. 

This stirr’d ’em up ; a jolly swain was he, 

Whom Peg and Susan after \ ictory 
Crown’d >Mth a garland they had made, beset 
AV'ith daisies, pinks, and many a \ lolet, 

Cowslip, and gilhflower Rewards, though small, 
Encourage virtue, but if none at all 
Meet her, she languisheth, and dies, as now 
Where worth’s denfd the honour of a bough. 

And, Thenot, this the cause I read to be 
Of such a dull and general lethargy. 

T/ie 111 thrive the lout that did their mirth gainsay! 
Wolves haunt his flocks that took those sports 
away* 

Co/ Some melancholy swains about have gone 
To teach all zeal their own complexion . 

Choler they will admit sometimes, I see, 

But phlegm and sanguine no religions be. 

These teach that dancing is a Jezebel, 

And barley-break the ready way to hell ; 


^ An allusion to the pnblication of the Book of Sports '* in 
1633. 








The tnorrice-idolSi Whitsun*aIeS| can be 
But profane relics of a jubilee ! 

These, in a zeal t’express how much they do 
The organs hate, have silenc'd b^pipes, too, 
And harmless Maypoles, all are rail’d upon, 

As if they were the towers of Babylon. 

Some think not fit there should be any sport 
r th’ country, 'tis a dish proper to th* Court. 
Mirth not becomes ’em , let the saucy swam 
Eat beef and bacon, and go sweat again. 
Besides, what sport can in the pastimes be, 
When all is but ridiculous foppery ? 

Colin, 1 once the famous Spam did see, 
A nation glorious for her gravity , 

Yet there a hundred knights on warlike steeds 
Did skirmish out a fight arm’d but with reeds 
At w’hich a thousand ladies’ e>es did gaze, 

Yet ’twas no better than our prison-base * 

What IS the baniers but a courtly way 

Of oui more downright s])ort, the cudgel play? 

lootball with us mav be with them baloon, 

As they at tilt, so we at quintain run 
And those old pastimes relish best with me 
That ha\e least art and most simplicity. 

Cohn, they sa\ at Court there is an art 
To dance a lady’s honour from her heart ; 


* Tlie cclebrited “ Onego dc cafta This amusement is men- 
tioned as one ot thi. tnUit'iinnitiit<» which were prepared at the 
Court of i*cntapoli*> m honour ol the marriage of Apollonius Pnnoe 
of lyre (“ 1 I'kme of r.nnfull Aduemurcs, * undated eiht , sig. 
K 2 ttr<o) * 1 mi\ not disLotiise at luge of the liherall challenges 
made ami proclaimed at the tilt, learners running at the nng, 
toco dt managing herce hordes, luiiiung a foote, and danns- 
inginaimoui ' 

> Most of these ancient rnghsh amusements will be found 
descnlied in the editors ** Popular Antiquities of Great Bntam,** 
1870, voL 11 i^tson base a corruption of prison bars. 
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Sudi wfles poor shepherds know not; all their sense 
Is dull to anything but innocence. 

The country lass, although her dance be good. 

Stirs not another’s galliard in the blood. 

And yet their sports by some controll’d have been. 
Who think there is no mirth but what is sin. 

O, might 1 but their harmless gambols see 
RestoPd unto an ancient liberty, 

Where spotless dalliance traces o'er the plains, 

And harmless nymphs jet it with harmless swains I 
To see an age again of innocent loves 
Twine close as vines, yet kiss as chaste as doves, 
Methinks I could the Thracian lyre have strung, 

Or tun’d my whistle to the Mantuan song. 

Col Then tune thy whistle, boy, and string thy lyre. 
That age is come again, thy brave desire 
Pan hath approv’d , dancing shall be this year 
Holy as is the motion of a sphere. 

The. Colin, with sweeter breath fame never blew 
Her sacred trump, if this good news be true 1 
Col Know’st thou not Colswold Hills ? 

The. Through all the land 

No finer wool runs through the spinster’s hand. 

But, silly Colin, ill thou dost divine ; 

Canst thou mistake a bramble for a pine ? 

Or think this bush a cedar ? or suppose 
Yon hamlet, where to sleep each shepherd goes, 

In circuit, buildings, people, power, and name 
Equals the bow stnng’d by the silver Thame ? 

As well thou may’st their sports with ours compare, 
As the soft wool of lambs with the goat's hair. 

Col Last evening, lad, I met a noble swam, 

That spurr’d his spnghtful palfrey o’er the plain, 

His head with ribbons crown’d, and deck'd as gay 
As any lass upon her bridal day * 

I thought (what easy faiths we shepherds prove !) 
This, not the bull, had been Europa’s love. 
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I ask’d the cause ; they told me this was he, 

Whom this day's triumph crown'd with victory. 

Many brave steeds there were ; some you should 
find 

So fleet as they had been sons of the wind ; 

Others with hoofs so swift beat o'er the race, 

As if some engine shot 'em to the place. 

So many and so well-wing'd steeds there were, 

As all the brood of Pegasus had been there. 

Rider and horse could not distinguish’d be ; 

Both seem’d conjoin’d — a cenlau?s progeny. 

A numerous troop they were, yet all so light, 

Earth never groan’d, nor felt ’em in their flight. 

Such royal pastimes Cotsuold mountains fill, 

When gentle swains visit her glorious hill : 

Where with such packs of hounds they hunting go 
As Cyrus ne’er did wind his bugle to. 

Whose noise is musical, and with full cries 
Beats o’er the holds, and echoes through the skies. 
Orion hearing wish’d to leave his sphere, 

And call his dog from heaven to sport it there. 

Wat, ' though he fled for life, yet joy’d withal 
So brave a dirge sung forth his funeral. 

Not Syren s sweet her nil . hares, as they fly, 

Look back, as glad to listen, loth to die. 

T/ic, No doubt, but from the brave heroic fire 
In the more noble hearts sparks of desire 
May warm the colder boors, and emulous strife 
Give the old mirth and innocence a new life. 

When thoughts of fame their quicken’d souls shall 
fill 

At every glance that shows 'cm Cotswold Hill. 

Co/, There, shepherd, there the solemn games be 
play’d, 

Such as great Theseus or Alcidcs made : 


^ The hare. 


2 R 
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Such as Apollo wishes he had seen, 

And Jove desires had his invention been 1 
The Nemean and the Isthmian pastimes still, 

Though dead m Greece, survive on Cotswold Hill, 
Thf, O happy hill ! the gentle Graces now 
Shall trip o’er thine, and leave Citheron’s brow : 
Parnassus’ cliff shall sink below his spring, 

And every Muse shall on thy frontlet sing. 

The goddesses again in strife shall be, 

And from Mount Ida make appeal to thee ; 

Olympus pay thee homage, and in dread 
The aged Alps shall bow his snowy head. 

Flora with all her store thy temples crown, 

Whose height shall reach the stars : gods, looking 
down. 

Shall bless the incense that thy flowers exhale, 

And make thee both a mountain and a vale. 

How many ladies on thy top shall meet, 

And press thy tresses with their od’rous feet ! 

Whose eyes when wandVing men see from afar. 
They’ll think thee heaven and each of them a star. 
But, gentle Cohn, say what god or man 
Fame we for this great work, Daphnis or Pan ? 

Co/, Daphnis is dead, and Pan hath broke his 
reed. 

Tell all your flocks 'tis jovial Dover’s deed. 

Behold the shepherds in their ribands go. 

And shortly all the nymphs shall w ear ’em too . 
Amaz’d to see such glory met together, 

Bless Dover’s pipe, whose music call’d ’em hither. 
Sport you, my rams, at sound of Dover’s name ; 
Big-bellied ewes, make haste to bring a lamb 
For Dover’s fold. Go, maids, and lilies get 
To make him up a glorious coronet. 

Swains, keep his holiday, and each man swear 
To saint him in the Shepherd's Calendar, 
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H £U, quae me Colchis, magico quae Thessala cantu, 
Sic cruciat, miserum, et tantis coquit ilia flammis 
Aut quae cera meas torret liquefacta medullas? 

Mitilis in Lybiam Phoebi jubar antra leonis 
Ingressum furit, et Vulcania mitilis vEtna 
Saeviit, ardentes cineres, multamque favillam 
In Calabros jacuiata sinus. Heu 1 quis mihi vestes 
Induit Herculeas ? nam sentio virus, et omnes 
Ebullire meas Nessseo sanguine venas ! 

Mille licet pascas fibrd crescente volucres, 

Fehcem Titiuni, rnulto quern fngore stnngit 
Caucasus * O liceat mihi tecum monte sub illo 
.^Dtemum tractare gehi, glacieqiie perenni 
Demulcere animum, nivibusqiie extinguere flammas ^ 
Aut tecum sitiam, gelidis modb detur in undis 
Stare, tutsque meum 1) mphis solaner aestum, 

Tantale, namque, uror misere miser, sestuat intlis 
Indomitns, totosque ignis depascitur artus 
Dum gliscit calor, et sxvo coquit igne cruorem, 
Intumet cxtemplb cutis, exurgitque tumescens 
Purpurea macula, et mnlto d.stincta rubore. 

Non aliter quam de ccelo cum decidit imlier, 

Piurima (vidi etenim) medio natat nequore bulla, 

Aut quale m nostris (sxj^e est videre) culinis. 

Cum primuin verubiis stndet caro : Belides, in me, 

In me perpctuam diffundite, Belides, urnam, 

Gens cst, humanos, quse dicitur, impia, carnes 
Condere viscenbus , me, me, petat, et voret ore 
Jam tostum jecur. Heu ! fervent mea et omnia 
membra 

Apta Thyestaeis vivunt convivia niensis 
At eum flamma satis totos bacchata per artus 
Lenius ardescens defcrbuit, illicb turgens 
Descendit cutis, et paulo nunc mitius uror. 
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Tandem omnis calor expirat, videorque repente 
Taygeti mentis, geledive in vallibus Haemi 
Ramorum densk requiescere tectus in umbri ; 

£t tandem revocata suas redit, itnproba, vires, 
Flamma, premitque iterum, solitisque caloribus urit 
Tunc mihi scintillant oculi, tremulumque videntes 
Imbelli spectant, aae, bina omnia, bina 
Conspicor, et binis exurgit mensa lucernis ; 

Turn videor Stygiis undis, ipsoque Acheronte 
Immergi, videor flagranti claudier Acre, 

Inque Perillaeo mugire incendia Tauro. 

Sum mens ipse Rogus quae tantas pabula possunt, 
Quo valeam tantas nutnre bitumme flammas? 

Si qua est heibarum virtus (qux maxima certe est) 
Extinguas plusquam I'haebeos (Phasbe) calores : 
Extinguas, precor, et coclo mihi redde salutem, 

Ut semel an nosum repara verat ^]sona Colchis : 
Utque Aries juvenem rediit grandsevus in Agnuin. 


The SoNg of Orpheus. 

TLJAIL, sacred deserts i whom kind Nature made 
^ ^ Only to shelter with a loving shade 
The now neglected music, glad to see 
Lions afiford her hospitality, 

And tigers bid her w^elcome, with the rest 
Of savage beasts accept her for a guest, 

Since men refuse her, and scarce deign an ear 
To her high notes , or if they please to hear, 

'Tis all ; amongst my pupils, you may see 
The birds that learned their sweetest lays of me ; 
Those that chant carols in this thankless age 
To pleasure men, rewarded with a cage. 
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A Mask for Lydia. 

S WEET Lydia, take this mask, and shroud 
Thy face within the silken cloud, 

And veil those powerful skies ; 

For he whose gazing dares so high aspire, 

Makes burning-glasses of his eyes, 

And sets his heart on fire. 

Veil, Lydia, veil ; for unto me 
There is no basilisk but thee, 

Thy very looks do kill 
Yet in those looks so fix’d is my delight, 

Poor soul (alas ') I languish still 
In absence of thy sight. 

Close up those e\es, or we shall find 
'I'oo great a lustre strike us blind ^ 

Or, if a ray so good 

Ought to be seen, let it but then appear, 

When eagles do produce their brood, 
To try their >oung ones there. 

Or if thou wouldst have me to know 
How great a brightness thou canst show 
When they have lost the sun, 

'rhcn do thou rise, and give the world this theme, 
Sol from th* Hespendes is run, 

And back hath whipp'd his team. 

Yet through the Goat when he shall stray, 

'I'hou through the Crab must take thy w-ay ; 

For should 3"OU both shine bright 
In the same tropic, w'e poor moles should get 
Not so much comfort by the light, 

As torment by the heat. 
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Where’s Lydia now ? where shall I seek 
Her charming lip, her tempting cheek. 

That my affections bow’d ? 

So dark a sable hath eclips’d my fair, 

That 1 can gaze upon the cloud, 
That durst not see the star. 

But yet (methmks) my thoughts begin 
To say there lies a white within, 

Though black her pnde control : 
And what care I how black a face 1 see, 

So there be w'hiteness in the soul ? 
Still such an Ethiop be 


Parley with his limply Purse, 

P URSE, who'll not know you have a poet’s been. 
When he shall look and find no gold herein ? 
What respect (think you) will there now be shown 
To this foul nest w hen all the birds are flown ? 
Unnatural \acuuni, can jour emptiness 
Answer to some slight questions, such as these? 

How shall my debts be paid or can my scoies 
Be clear’d wuth verses to my creditors? 

Hexameter s no sterling, and I fear 
What the brain coins goes scarce for current there 
Can metie cancel bonds? Is here a time 
Ever to hope to wipe out chalk with rhyme? 

Or if I now were hurrying to the jail, 

Are the nine Muses held sufTicient bail ? 

Would they to any composition come, 

If we should mortgage our Eljsium, 

Tempe, Parnassus, and the golden streams 
Of Tagus and Pactolus • those rich dreams 
Of active fancy ? Can our Orpheus move 
Those rocks and stones w ith his best strains of lo\e ? 
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Should I (like Homer) sing in lofty tones 
To th^m Achilles and his myrmidons 1 
Hector and Ajax are but sergeant’s names, 

They relish basalt ’bove the epigrams 
Of the most season’d brain ; nor will they be 
Content with ode, or paid with elegy. 

Muse, burn thy bays, and thy fond quill resign, 

One cross of theirs is worth whole t^oks of mine. 

Of all the treasure which the poets hold 
There’s none at all they weigh, except our gold ; / 

And mine s return’d to th’ Indies, and hath swore 
Never to visit this cold climate more. 

Then crack your strings, good purse, for you need 
none I 

Gape on, as they do to be paid, gape on ! 


upon Love fondly refused for 
Conscience' sake. 

N ature, Creation’s law, is judg’d by sense, 
Not by the t)rant conscience. 

Then our commission gives us leave to do. 

What youth and pleasure prompts us to : 

For ^\e must question else heaven’s great decree, 
And tax it with a treachery, 

If things made sweet to tempt our appetite 
Should with a guilt stain the delight. 

Higher powers rule us, ourselves can nothing do ; 

Who made us love, made ’t lawful too. 

It was not love, but love tiansform’d to \ice. 
Ravish’d by envious avarice, 

Made women first impropriate * all were free : 

Enclosures men’s inventions be. 

I* th’ golden age no action could be found 
For trespass on my neighbour’s ground ; 
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Twas just with any fair to mix our blood ; 

The best is most diffusive good. 

She that confines her beams to one man’s sight, 

Is a dark lanthom to a glorious light. 

Say, does the virgin-spring less chaste appear, 

’Cause many thirsts are quenched there ? 

Or have you not with the same odours met, 

When more have smelt your violet ? 

The Phoenix is not angry at her nest, 

’Cause her perfumes make others blest 
Though incense to th' eternal gods be meant, 

Yet mortals rival in the scent 
Man IS the lord of creatures, yet we see 
That all his vassals’ loves are free. 

The severe wedlock’s fetters do not bind 
The pard’s inflam’d and amorous mind , 

But that he may be like a bridegroom led 
Even to the royal lion’s bed. 

The birds may for a year their loves confine, 

But make new choice each Valentine. 

If our affections then more servile be 
Than are our slaves, where is man’s sovereignty > 
Why, then, by pleasing more, should you less please, 
And Sparc the sweets, being more sweet than 
these ? 

If the fresh trunk have sap enough to give 
That each insertive branch may live ; 

The gard’ner grafts not only apples there, 

But adds the warden and the pear 
The peach and apricot togetlier grow, 

The cherry and the damson too, 

Till he hath made by skilful husbandry 
An entire orchard of one tree 
So lest our paradise perfection want, 

We may as well inoculate as plant. 

What’s conscience but a beldame’s midnight theme, 
Or nodding nurse’s idle dream } 
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So feign’d as are the goblins, elves, and fairies 
To watch their orchards and their dames. 

For who can tell, when first her reign begun ? 

I' th’ state of innocence was none : 

And since large conscience (as the proverb shows) 

In the same sense with bad one goes, 

The less the better then, whence this will fall, 

^Tis to be perfect to have none at all. 

Suppose It be a virtue rich and pure, 

Tis not for spring or summer, sure. 

Nor yet for autumn ; love must have his prime^, 

His warmer heats and harvest-time 
Till we have flourish’d, grown, and reap'd our wishes ; 

AVhat conscience dares oppose our kisses ? 

But when time's colder hand leads us near home, 
Then let that winter-virtue come : 

Frost IS till then prodigious , we may do 
What youth and pleasure prompts us to ^ 


A/f' Randolph's Petition to his 
Creditors? 

P OX take you all ^ from you my sorrows swell ^ 
Your treacherous faith makes me turn infidel. 
Pray vex me not for heaven’s sake, or rather 
For your poor children’s sake, or for their father. 
You trouble me in %ain, whatever }ou say : 

1 cannot, will not, nay, I ought not pay, 


1 This IS the last poem m the 4" o( 1638 , the rest were added 
in the impression of 1640, and are repeated in tho^te of l643~fi8. 

* Mr HuLh*s Kingsborough-Haslewood MS , fol 197. In 
(he printed copies the poem is headed “ On Importunate 
Dunces.'* 
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You are extortioners ; I was not sent 
T increase your sins, but make you all repent 
That e’er you trusted me ; we’re even here : 

I bought too cheap, because you sold too dear. 
Learn conscience of your wives ; for they, I swear. 
For the most part trade in the better ware. 

Hark, reader, if thou never yet hadst one, 

I’ll show the torments of a Cambridge dun. 

He rails, where’er he conies, and yet can say 
But this — that Randolph did not keep his day. 
What, can I keep the day, or stop the sun 
From setting, or the night from coming on. 

Could 1 have kept days, 1 had chang’d the doom 
Of times and seasons that had never come. 

These evil spirits haunt me eveiy day, 

And will not let me eat, study, or pray. 

I am so much in their books, that ’tis known 
I am too seldom frequent m my own. 

What damage given to my doors might be. 

If doors might actions have of battery 1 
And when they find their coming to no end, 

They dun by proxy, and their letters send. 

In such a style as I could never find 
In Tull}’s long, or Seneca’s short wind. 


Good Master Randolph^ pardon me (/ pray), 
If I remember you forget your day, 

I kindly dealt with you, and it ivould be 
Unkind in you not to be kind to me. 

You know, sir, I must fay for 7vhat I have 
My creditors will be paid, therefore I crave 
Fay me as I pay them, sir, for one brother 
Is bound in conscience to pay another. 

Besides, my landlord would not be content 
If I should dodge with him for^s quarters rent. 
My wife lies in, too, and I needs must pay 
The midwife, lest the fool be cast away. 
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And Uis a second charge to me (poor man) 

To make the new-born babe a Christian, 

Besides^ the churching a third charge will be 
In buttered haberdim and frumity. 

Thus hoping you will make a courteous end^ 

1 rest (/ would thou wouldst) Your loving friend, 

A,B MH, TB,H,LJ, O, 
IF,M,G.P,JV. 

Nay I know 

You have the same style all, and as for me 
Such as your style is, shall your payment be. 

Just all alike See what a cursed spell 
Charms devils up, to make my chamber hell. 

I'liis some starv’d prentice brings, one that does look 
With a face blurr’d more than his master’s book. 

One that m any chink can peeping he 
More slender than the yard he measures by. 

When my poor stomach barks for meat, I dare 
Scarce humour it , they make me live by air, 

As the chameleons do , and if none pay 
Better than 1 have done, even so may they. 

When I would go to chapel, they betray 
My zeal, and when I only meant to pray 
Unto my God, faith, all 1 have to do 
Is to pray them, and glad they’ll hear me too 
Nay, should I preach, the rascals are so vex’d. 

They’d fee a beadle to arrest my text , 

And sue (if such a suit might granted be) 

My use and doctrine to an outlawry. 

This stings , yet what my gall most w’orks upon 
Is that the hope of my revenge is gone. 

P'or were I but to deal with such as those 
That knew the danger of my verse or prose, 

I’d steep my muse m vinegar and gall, 

Till the fierce scold grew sharp, and liang’d ’um all. 
But those I am to deal with are so dull 
(Though got by scholars) he that is most full 
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Of understanding can but hither come 
Impnmis, item, and the total sum. 

I do not wish them Egypt's plagues, but even 
As bad as they • Fd add unto them seven. 

I wish not grasshoppers, frogs, and lice come down, 
But clouds of moths in every shop i' th’ town. 

Then honest devil to their ink convey 

Some aquafortis^ that may eat away 

Their books. To add more torments to their lives, 

Heaven, I beseech thee, send *um handsome wives. 

Such as will pox their flesh, till sores grow in't. 

That all their linen may be spent in lint. 

And give them children with ingenuous faces, 
Endued with all the ornaments and graces 
Of soul and body, that it may be known 
To others and themselves the) 're not their own 
And if this vex 'urn not, I'll gneve the town 
With this curse, States, put Trinity Lecture down. 
But my last imprecation this shall be, 

May they more debtors have, and all like me * 


A Character. 

A ulico-pohUco-Acadcmtco. 

T hou cousm to great madams, and allied 
To all the beauties that are ladified ! 

Thou eagle of the realm, whose eyes can see 
The invisible plots of foreign policy * 

Thou great and unknown learning of thy nation, 
Made not by study but by inspiration • 

The Court, the State, the schools together be 
By th’ ears, and sight, and scratch, and all for thee. 
When 1 behold thee cringe in some fair hall, 

And scrape proportions mathematical, 
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yarying thy mouth, as Hwere by magic spell, 

To circle, oval, square, and triangle. 

And take a virgin by the ivory hand, 

Minting words to her none can understand 
But in a vision, and some verse repeat 
So well enchanted, none the sense can get, 

Till they have conjur’d, m lines strange and many, 

To find what spirit it has, if it have any. 

To see thy feet (though nature made them splay) 
Screw in the toes to dance and force away 
To make smooth measure, as might justly vaunt 
Thou art turn’d monsieur of an elephant 
Thy mother, sure, going to see some sport, 

Tilting or masque, conceiv’d thee in the Court 
But when I view thee gravely nod, and spit 
In a grave posture, shake the head, and fit 
Plots to bring Spam to England, and confine 
King Philip’s Indies unto Middleton’s mine ; 

When I read o’er thy comments sagely writ 
On the currantoes, and with how much wit 
Thy profound aphorisms do expound to us 
The Almanacs and Gallobelgicus ; 

When I conceive w^hat news thou wait bring o’er 
When thou return’st with thy ambassador, 

What slop'> the Switzer wears to hide his joints ■ 

How Ercnch, and how the Spaniard, truss their 
points, 

How ro\»es of onions at Saint Omers go, 

And whether Turks be Christians, yea or no — 

Then I believe one in deep points so able 
Was surely got under the council table ; 

But when I hear iliee of Celarent write, 

In Feno and Baralypton fight, 

Mcthinks my then prophetic soul durst tell 
Thou must be born at Aristotle’s well. 

But shall I tell thee, friend, how thy blest fate 
By chance hath made thy name so fortunate ? 
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The statesman thinks thon hast too much o* th’ 
Court, 

The courtier thinks thy sager parts do sort 
Best for the State ; as for the ladies, they 
Pos'd with the medley of thy language, say 
Th' art a mere scholar, and the scholar swears 
Thou art of any tribe rather than theirs. 

One thinks thee this, one that, a third thinks either : 
Thou thinVst thyself th' art all, and I think neither. 


On the Loss of his Finger, 

H OW much more blest are trees than men ! 

Their boughs lopp’d off will grow again ; 
But if the steel our limbs dissever, 

The joint once lost is lost for ever. 

But fondly I (dull fool) complain, 

Our members shall revive again, 

And thou (poor finger) that art dust 
Before the other members, must 
Return as soon as heavens command, 

And reunited be to th' hand, 

As those that are not ashes \ ct. 

Why dost thou then so envious sit, 

And malice oaks that they to fate 
Are tenants of a longer date ? 

Their leases do more years include ; 

But (once expir'd) are ne’er renew'd 
Therefore, dear finger, though thou be 
Cut from those muscles govern'd thee, 

And had thy motion at command, 

Yet still as in a margent stand, 

To point my thoughts to fix upon 
The hope of resurrection. 
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And since thou canst no finger be 
Be a deathVhead to humble me, 

Till death doth threat her sting in vain, 
And we in heaven shake hands again. 


A Pareneticon to the truly noble Gentle- 
man Master Endymion Porter} 

G O, bashful Muse : thy message is to one 
That drinks and fills thy Helicon, 

Who, when his quill a sportive number seeks, 
Plants roses m the ladies* cheeks, 

And with a sad note from their eyes can call 
Pearbshow*rs to dew those buds withal ; 

Whose lays, when I by chance am blest to hear, 
My soul climbs up into mine ear, 

And bids your sisters challenge from the moon 
The learned, as the fair, Endymion 
Sing of his faith to the bright soul that’s fled, 

And left )ou all, poor girls, struck dead 
With just despair of any future men 
T’employ or to reward a pen, 

A soul, that staying would have wonders wrought, 
High as himself or his great thought, 

And full of days and honours (with our prayers, 
Instead of beads siimm’d up with tears), 

Might of her own free flight to heaven have gone, 
Offer what s heart, his hantl, his sword had done, 
But sing not thou a tale of discontent 
To him whose joy is to lament. 

We ought to pay true tears upon the hearse, 

And lay some up in faithful verse, 


* Some account of Porter w'lll be found m Mr Huth’s In- 
cdiCed Poeucal Miscellanies,'* 1870, Notes, sig Ff. 
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And so cast off our black ; for more than thus 
Troubles the saints for troubling us. 

Say to him, Cupid, being once too kind. 

Wept out his eyes, and so grew blind. 

For dead Adonis, grief being paid her due, 

He turn’d love’s wanton god, and so do you. 


To a painted Mistress. 

T here are who know what once to-day it was — 
Your eyes, your conscience, and your morning 
glass. 

How durst you venture that adulterate part, 
belabour'd with your fucus and best art, 

To the rude breath of every rash salute ? 

What did your proffer whisper ? expect suit ? 

You were too pliant with your ear ; you wish'd 
Pomatum and vermilion might be kiss’d. 

That lip, that cheek by man was never known, 

Those favours you bestow are not your ow n. 
Henceforth such kisses I’ll defy, like thee, 

Which druggists sell to you, and you to me. 


upon a Hermaphrodite. 

S IR, or madam, choose you whether ; 

Nature twists you both together, 
And makes thy soul to each confess, 
Both petticoat and breeches dress. 


* This poem is printed at si" F 4 of Beaumont’s Poems, 8*, 
1653, with the following heading —“The Hermaphrodite, 
made after M Beaumont’s death by Thomas Randolph, M.A., 
sometime I’ellow of Trinity Colledge, in Cambridge." 





Thus we chastise the god of wine 
With water that is feminine. 

Till the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and so concorporate. 

Adam, till his nb was lost, 

Had the sexes thus engross'd, 

When Providence our sire did cleave, 
And out of Adam carved Eve. 

Then did man 'bout wedlock treat 
To make his body up complete. 

Thus matrimony speaks but thee 
In a grave solemnity ; 

For man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. 

Rave||thy body, and 1 find 
In every limb a double kind. 

Who would not think that head a pair. 
That breeds such factions in the hair ? 
One halfs so churlish in the touch, 
That, rather than endure so much, 

I would my tender limbs apparel 
With Regulus his nailed barrel. 

And the other half so small, 

And so amorous withal, 

That Cupid thinks each hair to grow 
A stung for his invisible bow. 

When I look babies in thine eyes, 

Here Venus, there Adonis lies. 

And though thy beauty be high noon. 
Thy orbs contain both sun and moon 
How many melting kisses skip 
Betwixt thy male and female lip, 
Betwixt thy upper brush of hair, 

And thy nether beard's despair.^ 

When thou speak’st (1 would not wrong 
Thy sweetness with a double tongue). 
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But, in every simple sound 
A perfect dialogue is found* 

Thy breasts distinguish one another ; 

This the sister, that the brother. 

When thou join’st hands, my ears struck fancies 
The nuptial sound, /, John^ take Frances, 

Feel but the difference, soft and rough : 

This is a gauntlet, that a muff. 

Had sly Ulysses at the sack 

Of Troy brought thee his peddler’s-pack, 

And weapon too, to know Achilles 
From King Nicomedes’ Phillis, 

His plot had fail’d \ this hand would feel 
The needle, that the warlike steel. 

When music doth thy pace advance, 

Thy right leg takes thy left to dance. 

Nor is’t a galhard danc’d by one, 

But a mix’d dance, although alone. 

Thus every heterochte part 
Changes [its] gender, but the heart 
And those which modesty can mean 
(And dare not speak) are epicene. 

That gamester needs must overcome, 

That can play both Tib and Tom, 

Thus did Nature’s mintage vary, 

Coining thee both Philip and Mary. 


To his well-timbred Mistress. 

S WEET, heard you not fame’s latest breath re- 
hearse 

How I left hewing blocks to hack a verse. 

Now grown the master-log, while others be 
But shavings and the chips of poetry ? 
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And thus I saw deal-boards of beauty forth. 

To make my love a warehouse of her worth. 

Her legs are heart of oak, and columns stand 
To bear the amorous bulk ; then, Muse, command 
That beech be work’d for thighs unto those legs, 
TumM round and carv’d, and joined fast with pegs. 
Contrive her belly round, a dining-room, 

When love and beauty will a-feasting come, 
Another storey make from waist to chin, 

With breasts like ports to nest young sparrows in. 
Then place the garret of her head above, 

Thatch'd with a yellow hair to keep in love. 

Thus have I finish'd beaut/s master-pnze, 

Were but the glazier here to make her eyes. 

Tlien, Muse, her outworks cease to raise, 

To work within, and wainscot her with praise. 


On Six Maids bathing themselves 
in a River} 

W HEN bashful daylight once was gone. 

And niglit, that hides a blush, came on, 
Six pretty nymphs, to wash away 
The sweating of a summer’s day, 

In Cham's fair streams did gently swim, 


^ In Mr Huth's Scattergood MS the date of this poem is 
given as June 15, 1629, and the lines aie heade<l differently 
thus ** On 6 Cambridge Maids bathing themselves by Queen's 
Col)/* The variations are chiefly immatenal ; but the MS has 
two Imes omitted in the printed texts It may not be too rash 
to presume that the adventure described happened to the poet 
himself. Even down to the present century, it was not unusual 
for women to bathe publicly, especially in the more sequestered 
parts of the conntiy or sea-shore ; and it will be seen that the 
neromesoLthe present merry tale had waited till the shades of 
eveiuBg*1^an to (alL 
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And naked bathe each curious limb. 

Of who had this blest sight but seen, 

Would think that they had Cloelias been. 

A scholar that a walk did take 
(Perchance for meditation's sake) 

This better object chanc'd to find : 

Straight all things else were out of mind ; 
What fitter study in this life 
For practice or contemplative ? 

He thought (poor soul) what he had seen 
Fair Dian and her nymphs had been. 

And therefore thought in piteous fear 
Actaeon’s fortune had been near. 

Or that the water-nymphs they were 
I’ogether met to sport them there. 

And that to him such love they bore, 

As unto Hylas once before. 

What could he think but that his eye 
Six nymphs at once did there espy 
Rise from the waves > Or that, perchance, 
Fresh-water Syrens came to dance 
Upon the stream with songs and looks 
To tempt poor scholars from their books ? 
He could not think they Graces w^ere, 
Because their numbers doubled are, 

Nor can he think they Muses be, 

Because (alas^) they wanted three. 

I should have rather guess'd that there 
Another brood of Helens were, 

Begot by Jove upon the plains, 

Hatch’d by some Leda of the swans. ^ 

The maids betray'd were in a fright. 

And blush’d, but ’twas not seen by night 
At last all by the bank did stand, 

And he (kind heart) lent them his hand. 


^ These two lines are not in the editions. 
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Where ’twas his bliss to feel all o’er 
Soft paps^ smooth thighs, and something more. 
But envious night hid from his eyes 
The place where love and pleasure lies. 

Guess, lovers, guess, whate’er you are. 

What then might be this scholar’s prayer. 

That he had been a cat to spy, 

Or had but now Tiberius’ eye 
Yet since his wishes were in vain, 

He help’d them don their clothes again. 
Makes promise there should none be shent ; 
So with them to the tavern went. 

How they all night did sport and play, 

Pardon my muse, I dare not say. 

Guess you that have a mind to know. 

Whether he were a fool or no. 


The IVeddiug Mont. 

A rise, come forth, but never to return 

To the same centre ’tis thy virgin um. 
Bury in it those thoughts which did possess 
Thee from thy cradle till this happiness ; 
Which but to think upon will make thy cheek 
Fairer than is the mom you so much seek 
In beauty to outvy, and be the pride 
Of all that ever had the name of bnde. 

Up, maids, and let your nimble fingers be 
True instruments of curiosity : 

Set not a pin amiss, nor let a plait 
Be folded in her gown, but what’s in state \ 
And when her ivory temples you would deck, 
Forbear your art, for Nature gives you check. 
There in the circuit of her radiant hair 
See Cupid fetter’d in a golden snare. 
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Mark the triumphant throne, wherein the boy 
InsUlled sits to give the bridegroom joy i 
But when she’s dress’d, and that her listing ear 
Is welcom’d by the bridegroom’s being near, 
Look how she stands, and how her steadfast eye 
Is fix’d on him at’s first discovery \ 

Both being met, mark how their souls do strive 
To be in cither’s joy contemplative. 

Whose kisses raise betwixt them such a fire. 

That should the Phoenix see, he to expire 
Would shun the spicy mountain, and so take 
Himself between their lips a grave to make. 


In praise of IVomcn in general. 

H e is a pamcide to his mother's name, 

And with an impious hand murthers her fame. 
That wrongs the praise of women : that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us Better sex, command 
To your defence my more religious hand 
At sword or jien. Yours ^ was the nobler birth ; 

For you of man were made, man but of earth, 

The son of dust , and though your sin did breed 
His fall, again you rais’d him in your seed 
Adam in's sleep a gainful loss sustain'd, 

That for one nb a better self regain’d , 

“Who had he not your blest creation seen, 

An anchorite in paradise had been. 

Why in this work did the creation rest. 

But that Eternal Providence thought you best 
Of all his six days’ labour * beasts should do 
Homage to man, but man should wait on you. 


^ Old copy, outs. 
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You are of comelier sights of daintier touch, 

A tender flesh, a colour bright, and such 
As Parians see in marble ; skm more fw, 

More glorious head, and far more glorious hair ; 

Eyes full of grace and quickness ; purer roses 
Blush in your cheeks ; a milder white composes 
Your stately fronts ; your breath, more sweet than his, 
Breathes spice, and nectar drops at every kiss. 

Your skins are smooth , bristles on theirs do grow, 
Like quills of porcupines ; rough wool doth flow 
O'er all their faces , you approach more near 
The form of angels, they like beasts appear. 

If then in bodies, where the souls do dwell, 

You better us, do then our souls excel? 

No ; we in souls equal perfection see ; 

There can in them nor male nor female be. 

Boast we of know'ledge, you have more than we : 

You were the first ventur'd to pluck the tree, 

And that more rhetoric in your tongues doth lie, 

Let him dispute against, that dares deny 
Your least commands, and not persuaded be 
With Samson’s strength and David’s piety 
To be your willing captives ; virtue, sure, 

Were blind as fortune, should she choose the poor 
Rough cottage, man, to live in, and despise 
To dwell in you — the statelier edifice. 

Thus you are prov’d the belter sex, and we 
Must all repent that m our pedigree 
We choose the father’s name, where should we take 
The mother’s — a more honour’d blood, ’twould 
make 

Our generation sure and certain be, 

And I'd believe some faith in heraldry! 

Thus, perfect creatures, if detraction rise 
Against your sex, dispute but with your eyes. 

Your hand, your lip, your brow : there will be sent 
So subtle and so strong an argument 
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Will teach the stoic his affection too, 

And call the cynic from his tub to woo. 

Thus mustenng up your beauteous troops, go on : 
The fairest is the valiant Amazon. 


To Master yames Shirley on his 
Grateful Servant} 

I CANNOT fulminate or tonitruate words 
To puzzle intellects ; my ninth lass affords 
No Lycophronian buskins, nor can strain 
Garagantuan lines to gigantise thy vein, 

Nor make a jusjurand, that thy great plays 
Are terra-del-fuegos or incognitas, 

Thy Pegasus, in his admir’d career, 

Curvets no capreoles of nonsense here. 

Wonder not, fnend, that I do entertain 
Such language, that both think and speak so plain. 
Know, I applaud thy smooth and even strains, 
That will inform, and not confound, our brains. 
Thy Helicon like a smooth stream doth flow, 

While others with disturbed channels go, 

And headlong, like Nile’s cataracts, do fall 
With a huge noise, and yet not heard at all. 

When thy intelligence on the Cockpit stage 
Gives it a soul from her immortal rage, 

I hear the Muses’ birds with full delight 

Sing where the birds of Mars were wont to fight • 


^ These lines were prefixed to Shirley’s “Grateful Servant,” 
pnnted m 1630, 4^, and will be found in Dyce's edition of that 
writer, i. Ixxvi .vn. The latter text is far preferable to that 
found in the old copies of Randolph, and has been consequently 
adopted. 
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Nor flatter I (diou knowest I do abhor it) ; 

Let odiers praise thy play. I’ll do love thee for it ; 
That he that knows my fnend shall say, he has 
A friend as grateful as his servant was. 


Amicissimo suo Shirleio} 

F ONS occluditur ille Pegaseius, 

£t Farnassia transilire septa 
Jucundos vetat optimosque vates 
Custos Tartanse tnforinis aulae , 

Te trux postulet Hercules, feratque 
Quern raptum puto Cerberum Charonti 
Musarum statuisse janitorem - 
Tu, Shirleie, potes, favente Musa, 
Latrantem tnphci canem boatu 
Tutus speruere ; terreat mlnores ; 

Ohm Pinthoum peretnit ille, 

Servum non perimet tuum Fidcletn, 
Gratum, Pinthooque chanorem 
Dulcis fabula, dulciorque Servus, 

£t tu, dulcior omnibus, poeta : 

Quales, quas epulas uterque fundit ' 
Istis delicias parare fas est 
Crudas, marmoreasque, saxeasque, 

Et quse molliculos, amice, dentes 
Gaudcnt frangere dunore tnorsu, 

Qui ferrum chalybemque struthiones 
Kt nil prxterea coquant mahgni . 

Tam forti stomacho placere noli : 


^ These lines occur before the original impression of Shirley's 
"Grateful Servant/’ 1630, but ^ere not included m the old 
editions of Randolph. Though not important, they make the 
present collection more complete. 
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Nec, Shirleie, places : dapes ministras 
Jucundas, facilisque, naelleasque ; 

Conditas sale, gratia, lepore. 

I, laurum pete, quam merere totam, 

Nec te terreat iste, qui poetis 
Jam Minos, Rhadamanthus, CEacusque est, 
£t SI quis numeratur inde quartus 
Quaesitor dubiae tremendus urnse. 

Sphinx Parnassia, quam timemus omnes, 
Te viso velut CEdipo tremiscat : 

Sic tu solve gryphos, ut ilia nectit. 


In Obitum Francisci Verulamii} 

D UM monens tan tarn nostris Verulamius Heros 
Tristitiam Musis, luminaque uda facit : 
Credimus, heu > nullum hen post fata beatum, 
Credimus et Samium desipuisse senem : 

Scilicet hic miseiis felix nequit esse Camoenis, 

Nec se, quam Musas plus amat isle suas. 

At luctantem animam Clotho impenosa coegit 
Ad ccelum, invitos traxit in astra pedes. 

£rgo-ne Phcebeias jacuisse putabimus artes ? 

Atque herbas Clan nil valuisse Dei ? 

Phoebus idem potuit, nec virtus abfuit herbis, 

Hunc artem atque illas vim retinere putes : 

At Phoebum (ut metuit ne Rex foret iste Camoenis) 
Rivali medicam crede negasse manum. 

Hinc dolor est ; quod cum Phoebo Verulamius Heros 
Major erat reliquit, hac foret arte minor. 

Vos tamen, O tantiim Manes atque Umbra, Camoenae, 
Eupene inferni pallida turba Jovis, 

Si spiratis adhuc et non lusistis ocellos, 

Sed neque post ilium vos superesse potem ? 


^ Bacon died at Highgate in April 1626. 
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Si VOS ergo aliquis de morte reduxerit Oipheus, 
Istaque non aciem fallit imago meam : 

Discite nunc gemitus et lamentabile carmen ; 

£x ocuhs vestris lachnma multa fluat. 

£n ! quam multa fluit ^ veras agnosco Camcenas, 

£t lachrymis Helicon vix satis unus erit. 

Deucahonaeis et qui non mersus m undis 
Parnassus (minim est) hisce latebit aquis. 

Scilicet hic perm, per quem vos vivitis, et qui 
Multi Pienas nutnit arte Deas. 

Vidit ut hic artes nulli radice retentas, 

Languere fit summo semina sparsa solo ; 

Crescere Pegaseas docuit, velut hasta Quinni 
Crevit, et exiguo tempore Laurus erat. 

Ergo Hehconiadas docuit cum crescere divas, 
Diminuent hujus secula nulla decus. 

Nec ferre ultenus generosi pectoris aestus 
Contemptum potuit, Diva Minerva, tuum. 

Restituit calamus solitum divinus honorem, 

Dispulit et nubes alter Apollo tuas. 

Dispuht et tenebras, sed quas obfusca vetustas ; 
Tempons et pnsci lippa senecta tulit , 

Atque alias methodos sacrum instauravit acumen ; 
Gnossiaque eripuit, scd sua fila dedit. 

Scilicet antiquo sapientum vulgus in sevo 
Tam claros oculus non habuisse liquet : 

Hi velut Eoo surgens de lit tore Phoebus, 

Hic velut in media fulget Apollo die : 

Hi veluti Typhis tentarunt aequora pnaiiim, 

At vix deseruit littora pnma ratis : 

Pleiadas hic, Hyadasque atque omnia sydera noscet, 
Syrtes, atque tuos, improba Sylla, canes ; 

Scit quod vitandum est, quo diriget aequore navem, 
Certiiis et rursum nautica monstrat acus : 

Infantes illi Musas, hic gignit adultas ; 

Mortales illi, gignit at iste Deas. 
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Palmam idea reliquit Magna Instauratio libris, 
Abstulit et cedunt (squalida turte) sophi ; 

£t vestita novo Pallas mode prodit amictu, 

Anguis depositis ut nitet exuviis. 

Sic Phoenix cineres spectat roodo natapatemoSt 
Aesonis et redut prima juventa senis. 

Instaurata suos et sic Verulamia muros 
Jactat, et antiquum sperat ab inde decus. 

Sed quanta effulgent plus quam mortalis ocelli 
Lumina, clum regni mystica sacra canat ? 

Dum SIC naturae leges arcanaque Regum, 

Tanquam h. secretis esset utnsque, canat ' 

Dum canat Henneum, qui Rex idemque Sacerdos; 
Connubio stabili junxit utramque Rosam. 

Atqui haec sunt nostns longe majora Camcents 
Non haec infehx Granta, sed Aula sciat. 

Sed cum Granta labns admovent ubera tantis, 

Jus habet in laudes (maxime Alumne) tuas. 

Jus habet, ut moestos lachrymis extingueret ignes, 
Posset ut e medio dinpiiisse rogo. 

At nostrae tibi nulla ferant encomia Musse^ 

Ipse cams, laudet et cams inde tuas. 

Nos tamen et laudes, qua possumus arte, canemus , 
Si tamen ars desit, laus erit iste dolor. 


d Lectorem, 

F ESTA veils, qui convivis apponere norunt, 
Numina Castalias quae venerantur aquas ? 
Ecce librum cunctis natura arridere palatis ! 

Vel tibi fesla dabit, vel dabit iste sales.' 


* These lines are prefixed to Huntingdon Plumptree’s “ Epi- 
grammata,” 8^, 1629. Not m the editions. 
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On the Fall of the Mitre Tavern 
in Cambridge} 

1 AMENT, lament, ye scholars all, 

^ Each wear his blackest gown, 

The Mitre, that held up your wits, 

Is now Itself fallen down. 

The dismal fire on London Bridge^ 

Can move no heart of mine ; 

For that but o’er Xht water stood, 

But this stood o’er the wine. 

It needs must melt each Christian’s heart 
That this sad news but hears, 

To think how the good hogsheads wept 
Good sack and claret tears. 

The zealous students of that place 
Change of religion fear . 

That this mischance may soon bring in 
A heresy of beer. 

Unhappy Mitre • I would know 
The cause of this sad hap 
Came it by making legs too low* 

To Pembroke’s^ cardinal cap ? 


^ Pnated m Mr Huth's Berkeley MS 1640, 8°, m A Crew of 
Kind London Gossips/' 8^, 16C3 a mtscellany of poetry ranging 
from 1607 to the Restoration), p 72, and (less correctly) in Bliss's 
edition of Wood, 1 465*-6, from Rawl MS 62 Another copy 
was in Dr Bliss's o\in collection Not in the editions 

* The fire which occurred in 1630 

* William Herbert, Karl of Pembroke, Vice>Chancellor of 
Cambridge at that time, and a nobleman much ridiculed for his 
eccentricity. 
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Then know thyself^ and cringe no more. 
Since Popery went down, 

That cap should vail to thee, for now 
The Mitre^s next the Crown ! 

Or was't because our company 
Did not frequent your cell, 

As we were wont, to drown our cares : 

So fox’d thyself, and fell ? 

Nay, sure, the devil was a-dry, 

And caus’d this fatal blow; 

’Twas he that made the cellar sink, 

That he might drink below 1 

Yet, though some say that the devil did it, 
That he might drink up all , 

I rather think that the Pope was drunk, 

And let the Mitre fall 

Lament, ye Eton conjurors, 

The want of skill acknowledge : 

To let your tavern fall, that stood 
At th’ walls of your own college. 

I.et the Rose with the Falcon moult, 

While Sam^ enjoys his wishes ; 

The Dolphin, too, must cast her croum : 
Wine was not made for fishes. 

That sign a tavern best becomes, 

That shows who loves wine best ; 

The Mitre’s, then, the only sign, 

For ’tis the scholar’s crest 

Then drink sack, Sam, and cheer thy heart ; 
Be not dismay’d at all : 

For we will drink it up again, 

Though we do catch a fall. 


^ The proprietor of the Mitre, it is to be presumed. 
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We’ll be thy workmen day and night. 
In spite of bugbear proctors : 
Before we drank like freshmen all, 
But now we’ll dnnk like doctors* 


To Dr Empiric} 

T \ rH£N men a dangerous disease did ^scape 
VV Of old, they gave a cock to Esculape. 
Let me give two, that doubly am got free, 

From my disease’s danger — and from thee ! 


Epigram. 

H eavens decreed, before the world begun, 

That such fair beauty should not live a nun ; 
But if thou needs this vow wilt undertake, 

I wish my arms a cloister for thy sake. 


The Townsmen s Petition of 
Cambridge} 

N OW, scholars, look unto it, 

For you will all be undone \ 

For the last week (you know it) 

The townsmen nd to London. 


^ This and the following short piece are not in the printed 
copies. They occur m the Scattergood MS. referred to else* 
where. They are both worthy of Randolph’s wiL 

* Printed in ** A Crew of Kind London Gossips,” S*, 1663, 
pi. 67. Not in the editions. 
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The mayor, if he thrives. 

Hath promis'd, on his word, 

The king a pair of knives, 

If he'll give him a swoid, 

That he may put the beadles down, 
And walk in worship here, 

And kill all scholars in the town 
That thus do domineer. 

And then unto the Court 
They do themselves repair. 

To make the king some sport, 

And all his nobles there. 

He down upon his knee. 

Both he and they together : 

A sword, he cries, good king, give me 
That 1 may cut a feather 
There's none at all I have at home 
Will fit my hand, I swear ; 

But one of yours will best become 
A sword to domineer. 

These scholars make such reaks, 

As makes us all afeard, 

That if to them a townsman speaks, 
They will pull off his beard. 

But if your grace such licence gives, 
Then let us all be dead ; 

If each of us had not as lief 
He should pull off his head * 

They call us silly drunkards, too ; 

We know not why, nor where * 

All this, and more than this, they do, 
'Cause they will domineer. 

A speech if I do make. 

That hath much learning in'l, 

A scholar comes to take, 

And sets it out in print 
We dare not touch them for our lives 
Good king, have pity on us ^ 
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For first they play upon our wives, 
And then make songs upon us. 
Would we had powV to beat, 

And turn on them the jeer ; 

Then we would do the best we could, 
But we would domineer. 

They stand much on their wit : 

We know not what it is ; 

But surely, had we liked it, 

We had got some of this. 

But since it uill no better be, 

We are constrain'd to frame 
Petitions to your majesty 
These witty ones to tame. 

A s^\ord would scare them all, 1 say, 
And put them in great fear , 

A sword of yours, good king, we pray, 
'riiat w^e may domineer. 

Which, if your grace permits, 

We'll make them look about 'em ; 
But yet they have such pleasant wits, 
We cannot Jjvc without 'em. 

I'liey have such pretty arguments 
To run upon our score • 

They say fair words and good intents 
x\re w'orth twice as much more. 

And that a clown is highly grac'd 
To sit a scholar near , 

And thus w-e are (like fools) outfac'd. 
And they do domineer ! 

Now', if you w'lll renew 
'I'o us your graces charter. 

We'll give a ribbon blue 
To some knight of the garter. 

A cap, also, w'e want. 

And maintenance much more , 
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And yet these scholars brag and vaunt, 

As if they had good store. 

But not a penny we can see, 

Save once m twice seven year , 

They say it is no policy 

Drunkards should domineer 
Now reason, reason cries alas ’ 

Good lordhngs, mark it well ^ 

A scholar told me that it was 
A perfect parallel. 

Their case and ours so equal stand, 

As in a ueigh-scale true ; 

A pound of candles on each hand 
Will neither higher show 
Then, prythee, listen to my speech, 

As thou shall after hear , 

And then 1 doubt it not, my liege, 

But we shall domineer. 

Vice-chancellors they have, 

And we hav e mayors wue ; 

With proctors and w ith testers grave, 

Our bailiffs y ou may size. 

Their silver staves keep much ado. 

Much more our silver maces , 

And some think that our sergeants, too, 
Their beadle-squires outfaces. 

And if WQ had a sword (I think) 

Along the street to bear, 

Twould make the proudest of them shrink, 
And we should domineer 
They've patrons of nobility, 

And we have our partakers • 

They've doctors of divinity, 

And we have basket-makers. 

Their heads, our brethren dear ; 

Their fellows, our householders , 
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We’ll match themi and we think to bear 
Them down by head and shoulders. 

A sword give us, O king, we pray, 

I'hat we may top them there , 

Since every dog must have its day. 

Let us once domineer. 

When they had made the king to laugh, 
And see one kiss his hand, 

Then little mirth they make, as if 
His mind they understand. 

Avoid the room, an usher cnes, 

The king will private sup , 

And so they all went down like fools, 

As they before went up. 

They cried, God bless his majesty ^ 

And then, no doubt, they sware, 
They'll have the town made a city, 

And here so domineer. 

But wot ye what the king did think, 

And w hat his meaning was ? 

I vow unto you, by this drmk, 

A rare device he has. 

His majesty hath planned it, 

That they'll be ne'er the better , 

And so he means to send it 
All in a Latin letter ; 

Which when it comes for to be read. 

It plainly will appear, 

The townsmen they must hang the head, 
And the scholars must domineer. 
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Anagram. Virtue alone thy Bliss. 

D escent of birth is a vain good. 

Doubtfully sprung from others’ blood ; 
Wealth, though it be the worldling’s bait, 

Wise men but use to make up weight. 

Wit in a woman I scarce know, 

Whether it be a praise, or no : 

Beauty’s a glorious flow’r, but gone 
And wither'd ere the spring be done. 

All these thou dost as jewels wear; 

But more thy own perfections are : 

For thine a nobler blood shall be, 

Whose pure descent flows but from thee. 

Thy wealth is goodness — such a store 
As 15 more precious than the ore 
That loads the yearly fleets of Spain, 

For which the naked Indian's slain. 

Thy wit so chaste, thou might'st have been, 

Not Sappho, but the Sheba queen ’ 

A beauty thou thyself hast made, 

Whose rose and Jily shall not fade 
Set in the soul, not in the face — 

That garden is a fading place. 

So small a piece * Then, if the work be shown, 
This would commend you most — it is your owmi 
Pardon, I can't express the thousand bliss - 
I wish you , but the sum of all is this, 
ril pray thou may'st so happy be 
As thy best-honour'd beadman is m thee , 

Except but heaven, and he that more will speak, 

I say, needs his expression must be weak 


* Harl MS 6918, fol 20 Not in the editions 

* Sic for blisses. 
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An Epithalamium} 

B liss court thee, sweetest soul, and fall as thick 
That It outwit our poor arithmetic ! 

^Mongst ^1 those joys which from the holy shrine 
As you return'd the virgins gave, let mine, 

I pray, let entertainment, for they come 
To sing m your epithalamium. 

O, prove so happy in thy nuptial, 

That when, beleaguer'd, slow-faith virgins shall 

Cruelly deliberate, and refuse 

The rights of Hymen, all our youths may use 

This rare stratagem * tell them but a story 

Of thy blest bridal’s fortune, and their glory 

Which must so hale them, that they straight will be 

All wives, m hope to be as blest as thee. 

Heaven send a sweet-fac’d heir, a chopping boy, 

To make thee sport at home * O, what joy 
'Twould be to view both >our portraitures done 
bo rarely to the life, and that in one ' 

In thee both soul and body are 
Equally noble, rich, and fair. 

Outw'ard and inward graces kiss, 

'Cause virtue is alone thy bliss 
Nor is this stoi n or borrow’d fame 
'riiy praise is all thine own — thy name. 


Om a Alaid, seen by a Scholar in 
Somerset \Housc\ Garden.^ 

A S once m black I disrespected w^alk’d • 

W'hnce nUttenng courtiers in their tissues stalk’d, 


Addit. MS iiSii, fol. f5 Not in the editions. 
‘ /M. fol. l6. Not m the editions 
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T cast by chance my melancholy eye 
Upon a woman (as 1 thought) pass’d by. 

But when I view’d her ruff and beaver rear’d, 

As if (Priapus-like) she would have fear’d 
The rav’nous harpies from the cluster’d grape, 
Then I began much to mistrust her shape ; 

When, viewing curiously, away she slipp’d, 

And in a fount her whitest hand she dipp’d. 

The angry water, as if wrong’d thereby, 

Ran murmuring thence, a second touch to fly , 

At which away she stalks, and as she goes, 

She views the situation of each rose. 

And having higher rais’d her gown, she gazed 
Upon her crimson stockings, which amaz’d 
Blush’d at her open impudence, and sent 
Reflection to her cheek for punishment. 

As thus I stood, the gard’ner chanc’d to pass : 

“ My fnend,” quoth I, “ what is this stately lass ?” 
** A maid-of-honour, sir,” says he, and goes away, 
Drawing a riddle was enough to pose 
The crafty Gidipus ; for I could [see] 

Nor maid nor honour — sure, no honesty 


The high and mighty Comme^tdation of iht 
Virtue of a Pot of Good Ale. 

N ot drunken nor sober (but neighbour to both), 

I met with a friend in Aylesbury Vale ; 

He saw by my face that I was in the case 
To speak no great harm of a pot of good ale. 

And as we did meet, and friendly did greet, 

He put me in mind of the name of the Uale 
That, for Aylesbury’s sake, some pains I would take, 
And not bury the praise of a pot of good ale. 
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The more to procure me, then did he adjure me 
(If the ale I drank last were nappy and stale), 

To do it Its right, and stir up my spite. 

And fall to commend a pot of good ale. 

Quoth I, to commend it I dare not begin, 

I^est therein my cunning might happen to fail ; 

For many there be that count it a sin 
But once to look tow'ards a pot of good ale. 

Yet I care not a pin, for I see no such sin, 

Nor any else that my courage may quail : 

For this I do find, being taken in kind, 

Much virtue there is in a pot of good ale. 

When heaviness the mind doth oppress, 

And sorrow and grief the heart doth assail, 

No remedy quicker, but take up your liquor. 

And wash away care with a pot of good ale. 

1'he priest and the clerk, whose sights are [but] dark. 
And the print of the letter doth seem too small, 

They wull con every letter, and read service better, 

If they glaze but their eyes with a pot of good ale. 

The poet divine, that cannot reach wine, 

Because that his money doth oftentimes fail, 

Will hit on the vein, and reach the high strain. 

If he be but inspirM with a pot of good ale. 

All writers of ballads for such whose mishap 
1‘roni Newgate up Holborn to Tj burn do sail, 

Shall have sudden expression of all their confession, 
If the muse be but dew’d with a pot of good ale. 

The prisoner that is enclos’d in the grate, 

Will shake CKF remembrance of bondage and jail, 

Of hunger or cold, of fetters or fate, 

If he pickle himself with a pot of good ale. 
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The salamander blacksmith, that lives by the fire, 
Whilst his bellows are puffing a blustering gale, 

Will shake off his full can, and swear each true Vulcan 
Will hazard his wits for a pot of good ale. 

The wooer that feareth his suit to begin, 

And blushes and simpers, and often looks pale, 
Though he miss m his speech, and his heart were at 
his breech, 

If he liquor his tongue with a pot of good ale 

The widow that buned her husband of late 
Will soon have forgotten to weep and to wail, 

And think every day twain till she many again, 

If she read the contents of a pot of good ale. 

The ploughman and carter that toils all the da>, 

And tires himself quite at the plough-tail, 

Will speak no less things than of queens and of kings. 
If he do but make bold w^ith a pot of good ale 

And indeed it w^ill make a man suddenly wise, 
Erewhile w^as scarce able to tell a right talc * 

It will open his jaw, he will tell you the law, 

And straight be a bencher ^ with a pot of good ale 

I do further allege, it is fortitude's edge , 

For a very coward that shrinks like a snail 

Will swear and will swagger, and out goes his dagger. 

If he be but well-armed with a pot of good ale. 

The naked man taketh no care for a coat, 

Nor on the cold weather will once turn his tail, 

All the way as he goes, cut the wind with his nose, 

If he be but welMin'd with a pot of good ale. 


‘ A quibble on the ale-bench, and on the persons so calleil m 
the Inns-of-Court 
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The hungry man seldom can mind his meat 
(Though hts stomach could brook a tenpenny nail) ; 
He quite forgets hunger, thinks of it no longer, 

If his guts be but sous’d with a pot of good ale. 

The reaper, the mower, the thresher, the sower, 

The one with his scythe, and the other with’s flail, 
Pull ’em out by the poll — on the peril of my soul, 
They will hold up their caps at a pot of go^ ale. 

The beggar, ivhose portion is always his prayer. 

Not having a tatter to hang at his tail, 

Is as rich in his rags as a churl with his bags, 

If he be but enrich’d with a pot of good ale 

It puts his poverty out of his mind ; 

Forgetting his brown bread, his wallet, his mail, 

He w'alks in the house like a six-footed louse, 

If he be but well-drench’d with a pot of good ale 

The soldier, the sailor, the true man, the tailor, 

The lawyer, tliat sells words by weight and by tale, 
'lake them all as they are, for the war or the bar, 
They all wull approve of a pot of good ale. 

The church and religion to love it have cause 
(Or else our forefathers their wisdoms did fail), 

For at every mile, close at the church-stile, 

A house IS ordain’d for a pot of good ale. 

And physic w^ll favour ale (as it is bound) 

And stand against beer both tooth and nail, 

They send up and down, all over the town, 

To get for their patients a pot of good ale. 

Your ale-bemes, caudles, and possets each one, 

And sillabubs made at the milking-pail, 

Although they be many, beer comes not in any, 

But all are compos’d with a pot of good ale. 
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And, in very deed, the hop’s but a weed, 

Brought o’er against law, and here set to sale : 

He that first brought the hop had reward with a rope, 
And found that his beer was [more] bitter than ale. 

The ancient tales that my grannara hath told 
Of the mirth she hath had in parlour and hall : 

How in Christmas-time they would dance, sing, and 
rhyme, 

As if they were mad, with a pot of good ale. 

Beer is a stranger, a Dutch upstart, come, 

Whose credit with us sometimes is but small ; 

But in the records of the Empire of Rome, 

The old Catholic drink is a pot of good ale. 

To the praise of Gambinius, that old British king, 
Who devis’d for his nation (by the Welshmen’s tale) 
Seventeen hundred years before Christ did spring, 
The happy invention of a pot of good ale ! 

But he was a pagan, and ale then was nfe , 

But after Chnst came, and bade us, Aii hail f 
Saint Tavy was neffer innk petr tn her life^ 

Put awl Callywhtbltn and excellent ale. 

All religions and nations, their humours and fashions, 
Rich or poor, knave or whore, dwarfish or tall, 

Sheep or shrew, 1*11 avow, well I know all will bow, 

If they be but well-steep’d with a pot of good ale. 

0 ale, ah aicndo, thou liquor of life ' 

1 wish that my mouth were as big as a whale 5 
But then 'twere too little to reach the least tittle 
That belongs to the praise of a pot of good ale 

Thus many a virtue to you I have showed, 

And not any vice in all this long tale ; 

But after the pot there cometh a shot, 

And that is the blot of a pot of good ale. 
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Well said, my friend, that blot I will bear ; 

You have done very well, it is time to stake sail ; 
We'll have six pots more, though we die on the score, 
To make all this good of a pot of good ale. 


The Combat of the Cocks} 

G O, you tame gallants, you that have the name, 
And would accounted be cocks of the game ! 
That have brave spurs to show for’t, and can crow, 
And count all dunghill breed that cannot show 
Such painted plumes as yours , that thmk’st no vice. 
With cock-hke lust to tread your cockatrice. 

Though peacocks, woodcocks, weathercocks you be, 
If / are no fighting cocks, y’ are not for me 
I of two feather'd combatants will write , 

He, that to th' life means to express the fight, 

Must make his ink o’ th' blood which they did spill, 
And from their dying wings borrow his quill. 

No sooner were the doubtful people set, 

The matches made, and all that would had bet, 

But straight the skilful judges of the play 
Bring forth their sharp-heei’d warriors, and they 
Were both in linen bags, as if 'twere meet, 

Before they di'd, to have their winding-sheet 
With that in th’ pit they are put, and when they were 
Both on their feet, the Norfolk chanticleer 
Looks stoutly at his ne'er- before-seen foe, 

And like a challenger begins to crow, 

And shakes his wings, as if he would display 
His warlike colours, which were black and grey. 


^ See what is said as to the authorship of this poem m the 
** Account of Randolph.** 
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Meantime the waiy Wisbeach walks, and breathes 
His active body, and in fury wreathes 
His comely crest, and, often looking down, 

He whets his angry beak upon the ground : 

With that they meet — not like that coward breed 
Of ^sop, they can better fight than feed. 

They scorn the dunghill, 'tis their only prize 
To dig for pearls within each other's eyes. 

They fight so long, that it was hard to know 
To the skilful whether they did fight or ^ no, 

Had not the blood wdiich dyed the fatal floor 
Borne witness of it ; yet they fight the more, 

As if each wound w'ere but a spur to prick 
Their fury forward : lightning’s not more quick 
Nor red than were their eyes *twas hard to know, 
Whether it was blood or anger made them so. 

And sure they had been out, had they not stood 

More safe by being fenced m by blood 

Yet still they fight , but now (alas ’) at length, 

Although their courage be full tried, their strengtii 

And blood began to ebb. You that have seen 

A water-combat on the sea between 

Two roaring, angry, boiling billows, how 

They march and meet, and dash their curled brows, 

Swelling like graves, as if they did intend 

To entomb each other ere the quarrel end. 

But when the wind is down, and blust'nng weather, 
They are made friends, and sweetly run together — 
May think these champions such , their combs grow 
low. 

And they that leapt even now, now scarce can go. 
Their wings, which lately at each blow they clapp’d 
(As if they did applaud themselves) now flapp’d, 

And having lost the advantage of the heel, 

Drunk with each other’s blood, they only reel. 


1 Old copy, no. 
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From either eyes such drops of blood did fall, 

As if they wept them for their funeral. 

And yet they would fain fight, they come so near. 
As if they meant into each othei^s ear 
To whisper death ; and when they cannot rise, 
They lie and look blows in each other’s eyes. 

But now the tragic part after the fight, 

When Norfolk cock had got the best of it, 

And Wisbeach lay a-dying, so that none, 

Though sober, but might venture seven to one, 

Contracting (like a dying taper) all 

His force, as meaning with that blow to fall. 

He struggles up, and having taken wind, 

Ventures a blow, and strikes the other blind. 

And now poor Norfolk, having lost Jiis eyes, 
Fights only guided by th' antipathies. 

With him (alas >) the proverb ^ holds not true ; 
The blows his eyes ne'er see his heart most rue. 
At length, by chance he stumbling on Ins foe, 

Not having any pow er to strike a blow. 

He falls upon him wuth a wounded head, 

And makes his conquer’d wungs his feather-bed 
Where I>ing sick, his friends were very chary 
Of him, and fetch’d in haste an apothecary. 

But all in vain , his body did so blister, 

That it was incapable of an)^ glyster, 

Wherefore at length, opening his fainting bill. 

He call’d a scrivener, and thus made his will. 

Imprimis, Let it nmr be forgot^ 

My body freely I bequeath to th' fot^ 

Decently to be ImPd , and for its tombj 
Lei it be buried in some hungry ivomb. 

Item, Executors I unll have nonCy * 

But he that on my side laid sci’en to one 


^ See Ilazlitt's “ Proverbs,” 1869, p. 453 
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And like a gentleman that he may live^ 

To hwi and to his heirs my comb I give; 
Together with my brains, that all may know 
That oftentimes his brains did use to crow. 

Item, It IS my will to the weaker ones, 

Whose wwes complain of them, I give my stones. 
To him thafs dull, Ido my spurs impart. 

And to the coward I bequeath my heart 
To ladies that are light, it is my will 
My feathers should be given ; and for my bill 
Pdgivdt a tailor, but it is so short. 

That Tm afraid hdll rather curse me for't ! 
And for the apothecary's fee, who meant 
To give me a glyster, let my rump be sent. 

Lastly, because I feel my life decay, 

I yield, and give to Wtsbeach cock the day. 




Oratio praevaricatoria Thomae 
Randolphi. 1632 . 


D OMINE Procancellane, vcneranda capita, viri, 
fratres, et patres, et tota juventus Attica, ego 
plurimum salvere jubeo Praevancatorem. Salve Prae- 
varicator ipsissime, quern ego seque ac me ipsum amo. 
Scio te esse juvenem formosissimum . nam pulchrum 
est digito monstrari et dicier : hic nomen est. Ego 
hue attuh dentifrangibulum, ne sales tui mordeant : 
mordax ingenium semper est jejunum, nihilque ap- 
petit perpinguem minervam. Apage caninam facun- 
diam I Fama est Terrae-hhos Oxonienses scandali 
Magnati reos , ita semper gigantes pugnant contra 
superos ’ Rumorem istum esse quilm verissunum 
ego scio me nescire : sed fama est, inquam, eos 
incarceratos esse ; pulchram, herein ! fatnam nacti 
sunt. Dicunt etiam suspenses esse istos Terrae- 
hlios . turn Tcrne soboles facta est aens progenies. 
Spes est post auncularem confessionem absolven- 
dos esse; aliter matrem habent, unde sepulturam 
petant. Tu mi chanssime, dilectissime, amicissime 
ipse, quocumque semper m prospens gaudeo, in 
adversis patior, si mecum sentis, quod certb facis, 
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sedulb cave, ne tarn eloquens sis ut mereare Tul- 
lianum. Tibi itaque persuadeo : ab omnibus auda- 
cioribus dictenis liber sis, memoreris. Sed vereor, 
ne tibi sit labilis memona. Sed ut te, ita et me 
repnmo. Verbum Pnevaricaton satis est; vale, mi 
alter Ego ; vos etiam valete, auditores : Ego abeo. 
Me-ne abiturum credidistib ? Ego prevancor. At 
fidem veram, corona spectatissima, an non saluberri- 
mum consilium mihi dedit ego? raeo quidem judicio 
fuit bonum consilium, certb consultori optimum. Sed 
bonum consilium scio vobis taedio esse : fiam itaque 
de novo magistcr Artium, et sic nirsus incipio. 

Domine Procancellarie,veneranda capita, vin,fratres, 
et patres, et tota juvcntus Attica, vos etiam consilium 
(ut aiunt) a stulto accipiatis. Dignissime Procancel- 
larie, nisi tu consiliis meis pareas, tota Academia, prx- 
sertim nostrum sacranum, multum ingemisret * moneo 
Itaque et impero authontate mihi commissi, utvaleas, 
te fehciter vivas; jubeo, ut mihi obtemperes, aut non 
ndebis amplius Vos, collegiorum capita amphssima, 
aliquid hodie mei cerebri accipite. Kcvercndi Thco- 
logije Professores, jubeo vos facere quod facitis ■ si 
non facitis quod fecitis, scio quid facitis — facitis con- 
tradictionem , facitis enim quod non facitis. Tu qui 
Regius es (es etiam Regahs) nolito divitem illam 
facundire \enam enpere, cujus variam et multiplicem 
eloquentiam ipsre duhcerunt scholanim januae Tu 
qui Margaret ae es, tene cum Academu unionem, 
neque nobis invidias gcmmam Junsperitum Profes- 
sorem humilhme obtestor, ut ahquid mihi concedat ex 
Justiniani Institiitionibus, et probabo, etiam per In- 
ductionem, me agnoscere beneficium Celebemmum 
medicum Professorem obtestor, ut, si quis nausea- 
bundus jocis nostris stomachabitur, me ab omni 
crimine purgaret, aut illis daret pharmacuni, ut possint 
concoquere , si non, saltern suum virus evomant. 
Hebraeum professorem admoneo, ut Papista non 
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^adat, jamdudum enim utitur ignotft lingui. Grsecse 
lingua columen et decus oro, ut in meam pravarica- 
.ionem non deducat illas, quas melle dulciorcs inter* 
sreUtur, vespas: ne forsan aliquos pungom, et (ut 
PericUs oratio) in auditorum anmns relinquam aculeos. 

De Historiae Professore Tranquillus ero et Tacitua. 

Fauca jam serib. Scio gravitatem vestram, vin patres^ 
non esse niateriam ludicram. Nunc venio ad Fro- 
^nratores ; aquum non est, ut ad eos veniam semel, 
qui ad me saepms quam vellem venenint? Senior 
Procurator, suadeo ut uxorem compares ; pudor est Ter^hi|,i 
ion tot habere filios et nullum legitimura ? Salve 
|uoque tu, junior Procurator* tu es in consulatu 
nstar Caesans; ipse agis omnia, nihil audimus de ^ 

Bibulo. Cave tu a tonsonbus * concessam habent 
authontatem jugulandi, si radant tibi barbam. Tu 
habes barbam per mentalem reservationem : inde 
patet te esse Jesuitam. Vos, Taxatores, non taxabo j 
sed nostra potando pocula parva facitis ; atque — 
ita vobis sunt simiha— non habent capacitatem. At 
VOS habetis capacitatem pecuniae. Audite me, O, 
quabs asset Academia^ si vinum esset in nullo 
pretio ! Vestrum, Bedelh, officmm est vocare nunc 
in memonam totam jocorum congregationem. Prae- 
lectores alloquor: licet raro videam, nunquam audiam. 

Cavete vos ab omnibus furtis etiam levionbus ; libri 
benehcio servari non potestis , nunquam non legitis ! 

Ad vos accedo, magistn uxores habentes et non 
habentes, magistn uxores regentes et non regentes I 
Vos, qui uxores non habetis, sedulb curate vestros 
liberos ; vos qui habetis, curate alienos. Vos, 
Foeminae, non verbis, sed osculis salutabo; mallem 
non vos tractare clancullim ? Hesterne Praevancator, 
tu mihi ingenium accomraodes, si commodh fieri 


^ William Tirwhytt published in 1634 a translation of the 
jlhcn popular Letters of Monsieur Balzac. 
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possit Tu multos habuisti jocos, plerosque admira- 
biles et inauditos ; multos novos, sed factos ex tem- 
pore ; multos ipsi autiquitate venerabiles. ^ Sed ipse^^ 
cbm sis Wallus, facultate tuae patriae nativae totanij 
eorum prosapiam enarrare potes; ab ^ned ad Brutum, 
a Bnito ad Sylvium, a Sylvio ad Caradocam, a Cara 
doco ad Utherum Pendragonem, ab Uthero Pendra 
gone ad Cadwalliderum et successores — ad Owen, ad 
Powell, ad Shinkin, ad Shone, et sic ad BuckleyJ 
Quanta est hic jocorum generatio ! quoniam sunt ex 
tarn antiqud familid, certb certibs sunt valde nobiles., 
Vos qui rostra tenetis, viri praedicabiles, quare tarn 
subitb locum ilium occupastis ? Doctores videtis — ilh 
non tarn festinant. lllos ego Phoenices puto, aut nigros 
cygnos* tarn sunt ran in pulpitis. Jam ad vos descendo, 
qm infra estis ingenium meum, ut fluctuatis * Certi 
cum alicujus ex vobis faciem intiicor, metuo naufra- 
giumin man Rubro ; ita luctaniini ad sedem meam, ut 
verear ne aliquis jocus excidat Vos vocationibus 
vestris strenub sudatis ; miror ego vos non esse la 
sublimiori loco, nulla non meteora majores habent 
exhalationes. Nohte tamen ad coenam mecum venire ; 
vestn odores non nutriunt. l^unc vos aspicio, qui estis 
supra sphaeram activitatis niese, vos omnium horarum 
homines. Ego irascar, si ita me despicitis. Hoc 
dicam veslrse celsitudini Nolite bonas horas male 
collocare ; videtis, quatn prope estis funibus ? Nova 
campana chantatis altius sonat quam vos, sed nihil 
de ilia dicam ; suas non laudes quotidib sonat ? Sed 
6 tempora * 6 mores • incidimus in nova tempora. 
Liceat mihi paulisper alloqui nobilissinium teinpus , 
habeo quod dicam, quod est alicujus niomenti. Tern- 
pus est niimerosd famulorum catervd stipatum : quot 
Principes et Imperatores, et quot sunt ex Aulicis, 


^ Probably a membei of the family sealed then, as now, at 
Baron IIill, Beaumaris 
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prsesertim T^eologis, qui temport inservlunt. To, 
Tempus, es valde ingdniosum ; inultos non jocos 
fecisti heri, et hodi^ aliquot facis ? Certb ita splen* 
clid^ ornatum es, ut ego credam te esse tempus per- 
fectum, vel plus quam perfectum. Sed vereor ne sis 
impiuin, et sine zelo et devotione. Concionatonim est 
quotidife querela, Temfms mc deficit, certfe, si ita potes 
facere, potes esse cujuslibet Doctons famulus. Tu 
a posteriori calvum es ; quaenam est occasio ? Ille 
qui te posuit, Tonsor fuit, et abrasit cnnes. Ille 
tonsor, prout nomen est, dictus est sacerdos, oportet 
non pastorem ecclesiae tondert pecus, non deglubere? 
Certe hoc tempus est hodiernus Pnevaricationum : hoc 
est tempus jocandi; sed ingemum ejus constat ex 
minutis. Jam vale, Tempus , ego gaudeo te inventum 
esse; diu nam perdidi. Sed jam ad quasstionem. 
llrevis esse laboro, brevitati studeo ; quaenam liaec est 
jihrasis ? si ego aut laborassem, aut studuissem, non 
tarn essem brevis 


Veritas in Intellectu fundatur et pendet 
in vei liate rei ? 

In ipso limine quoestionis pcrterrefactus sum. Veriui. 
Veritas^ Est res periculosa dicere veritatem. Video 
jam omnium ora in me esse con versa, sed non illinc 
expecto veritatem. 0 veritas, quare me fugis ? ego 
te tarn vehementer amo, ut non possum loqui. 
Amicus PlaiOy amtais Socrates^ sed magts arnica ventas. 

Ego te dm quaesivi, et pnmum in CEnopolio ; quoniam 
dicitur : In vino z^eritas. Sed illic nos habemus neque 
veritatem ad solvendum, neque cauponem ad creden* 
dum. In Collegio quaesivi fugit illinc propter socio- 
rum divisiones. Ad Promptuorium accedo : deridet 
me Promus , dicit tenere falsitatem in capite : nullam 
esse neque in nostro potu, neque in nostro pane 
veritatem. Ad Mancipium venio , rogo, Ublnam est 
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veritas^ Veritas? inquit ; quodnam est hoc noram 
ferculi genus 1 Ad coquum f^nio : respondet verita- 
tern esse forsan in igne Elementari, non in Culinari. 
Tonsorem prehendo ; qui, Ne pilos quidem boni viri 
habeo. Ad Taxatores venio ; fatenturse nosse neque 
ejus naturam, neque pondus. Preelectores video \ 
asserunt se per totum opidum qua&sivisse, nec inve- 
nisse tamen ; fortasse erat in scholis. Aliquis ex 
Doctonbus— qui nunquam vidit, suspicatus est latere 
in pulpito. Causxdicum appello ; Quamnam, xnquitv 
tu causam habes cum appellas veritatem? relegata 
est hinc per Billam extons. Nunquam cogndsti, at, 
heus, Ignorame, nunquam-ne vidisti earn? Semel, 
inquh, in anno 1 645° ante mundum conditum. 
Quaero qui formS — mulier ? Respondet, Formft pau- 
peris. Iraque rus eo : Agricolam interrogo. Dicit, 
ego non veritatem, sed agros colo ; sed dicam, ubi 
credo esse. Aut est in hoc oppido, aut vicino, aut in 
alio, aut m nullo. Ad Academiam revertorj aliquis 
occurrit ex meis creditonbus , respondet, Procul 
dubib ventas est multum in sere alieno ; nam seque 
difRcile est illam inveuire ac te. Deinde qusesivi 
per omnes scientias. Frimb grammaticam explore ; 
ilia dicit veritatem neque esse masculini neque 
foeminini generis. Putas<ne aliquo casu periisse? 
Dicit se a veritate declinisse, quoniam tot habet 
OBceptiones. Deinde logicam; dixit se Veritatem 
quaesivisse in praedicamento, ubi, per omnes 
causas, xard^ra^ri;, xaff auri, xatfoXov neque 

tamen posse illam demonstrare. Arithmetica 
nullo habet in numero veritatem, agnoscit se re- 
rum non dicere, sed semper ahquid addere, aut 
subtrahere, aut multiplicare, et multum haerere in 
reguli falsitatis. Metaphysics putat veritatem in suo 
intellectu Transcendentalero. Geometria arbitratur 
esse in Terra incogniti. Astrologia dicit Theologiam 
toto errare cuelo. Medicina veritatem non curat ; 
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Pmbarum est. Scientia naturalis non potuit dare 
-mihi resolutionem quifetionis in materil prixnA, et 
concludit esse in vacuo, quia est in nullo loco. Ma- 
diematica veritatem negligit, quia ventas non quserit 
angulos. Tandem ad Philosophos venio. Cynicum 
postulo : ille putat non esse in terns, sed esse Canem 
Ccelestem. Stoici secundum adagium respondent : 
Veritas fuit in vino, sed non potuU stare — sic elapsa 
est Festino ad Peripateticos ; respondent veritatem 
illam sectam deseruisse, quoniam defessa fuit ambu- 
lando. Scepticum prehendo. Est-ne apud te veritas ? 
Est et non est; imo est et non est; fortasse est, for- 
tasse non est. Per elementa pergo. Pisces interrogo ; 
muti sunt ; et tamen aqua dixit non posse facilb con- 
tineri suis teiminis. Aer ait, miror te quserere ven* 
tatem in elemento tanUe levitatis. Ad ignem vix 
ausus sum accedere, fuit tanta combustia Terra 
gravissimb negat veritatem posse ad suum centrum 
descendere, quia res nullius est ponderis. Cbm tan- 
turn opens perdidissem, qusesivi illam in religione. 
Loyolam interrogo; respondet se habere veritatem, 
sed claudicare : nec esse in coelis, nec in terns. Juravi 
ego, non esse in animarum cuhna, quod dicit Purga- 
torium. Venio ad Papam dixit in Cathedra sua non 
sedereveritatem, sed infallibilitatem. Egononcredidi, 
sed tamen testes habuit. Arminium quaero. Ee- 
spondet, se temporibus inservire, et non curare veft- 
tatem, quoniam excidit de gratis Tandem video 
Puritanum. Frater, tu-ne vidisti ventatem ? respondet : 
In ventate, non, neque mea conscientia patitur pro- 
phanam veritatem agnoscere, quia veritas est confor- 
mitas. Semel illam vidi Amsterodami in conspectu tan- 
tbm objective^ non formali. Quid faciam ? Tempus, 
tu mihi filiam tuam ostende. Minim est; stultorum, 
hie omnia plena ; sed aliquis ventatem enarret mihi 
simplicem, aut vos, 6 foeminae, nudam veritatem osten- 
dite. Sed vos plerumque illam cerusi, fuco, et minio 
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occultatis. O mulieres, muUeres, ex quot materiis 
constant vestrae formse ! Seaquam ego stultua 1 
dm fui in quaestione ventatis, et videt^ invenio 
ventatem in quaestione. Jam ad proximum ter^ 
minum — In, * In est praepositio, et tamen ego 
posthabeo. Proximus terminus est Inteliccius, 
Alteram mihi peragendum est iter. Ubi inveniam 
Intellectum ' Intelleclus est vel practicus, ut Medi- 
corum : vel patiens, ut aegrotantium. Intellectus 
Procuratoris non est rational is, quamvis discursivus. 
Intellectus Aulicorum est m habitu : at Doctorum 
iiuperrimis Comitiis creatonim non fuit in actu, 
neque in exercitio. Sapientes, pol I homines ! ubi 
argumenta non potuerant solvere, solvebant pecunias. 
O quanti, quanti constat non disputare ! Ego illos 
Doctores feci Credidi me scnpsisse Comoediam, et 
ego scnpsi Comitia ; non tot histnones, quam Doc- 
tores exierunt. Sed agnosco hominum modestias \ 
erubuerunt in purpurd. Aliqua ex ipsorum uxoribus, 
chm audierat niaritum Doctorem creatum, dixit 
gaudens, se iterum iiurum ad proximas Nundinas 
Sturbngienses ad emendos gradus. Sic duae nuper 
fehcissimse Doctorum generationes fubre, ex duabus 
corruptionibus — ceris et secretani Sed nolo vobis 
nimium Intellectus dare. Fundatt4r. Fundare est 
ante-sedificare Sed aliqui ex nostris incipientibus, 
prills quam nacti fucrunt 'I'heologiae fundaments, 
sunt ad aedihcandum populum Ego fundabo Col- 
legium in gratiam Bonorum Sociorum : sed, si hoc 
unquam fundatur, confundatur Fundabo etiam 
Monasterium propter sanctimoniales ; sed claudam 
fores, adbo ut ne possit Papa ingredi, nisi afferat 
claves. Ei. lllud vocabulum commendo foeminis, 
quia est conjunctio copulativa Pendct Cert^ 
veritas in Intellectu habet optimam causam finalem. 
Sed pendere est honestum vocabulum : nam omnis 
sacellanus pendet pro beneficio ab ancilli patroni; 
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et tandem pendent simul in laqueo, scilicet in 
matrimonio: Uxor tMrrantis pendet ab ore viri. 

Non vobis affero robustas lineas ; nam omma sunt 
hominum tenui pendmtia filo. Ohm totus terramm 
orbis pendebat: nam secundum Ovidium, Ltbraio 
pendebat tn aere Tellus, Sed Puntani nolunt pendere; 
abominantur cnicem. Ne^ vult Frsevaricatoris 
oratio pendere ; nam una paHT non pendet ab alteii. 

In. Iterum jacta est alea tn et in; possum etiam in. 
interdicere. Veritate, Aliam invenio ventatem ; v<!ntate. 
sed hxc est in ablativo casu, et veritas debet esse in 
Recto. Ret. Jam ad rem venio Sed ego non 
possum dicere aliquul ad reni. Suspicor cum mulier- 
ibus rem habere ; nam est in gignendi casu. ^ Res 
est aliquid. Est vel Comica vel Tragica. Nihil 
dicam de Tragica ; non commovebit nsum. De re^ 
Comici actum est. Ilia res Comica, quae primb ante* 
Regem acta est, amicos habuit, sed sine Rtvaltbus^ 

Fuit optima Comoedia a priori, sed olet a postenon. 

Nunc impressa est. Miror ego ejus hominis stomach- 
urn, qm talem librum edere potuit. Ego in lUius 
laudes sic cecini. 

Jam sileat Jack Drum, ^ taceat miracula Tom Thumb, 

Nec se gigantem jactel Garagantua tan turn , 

Nec ferat insanus sua pneha Tamberlanus? 

Nec Faimatfuis,^ nec strenims Albovtnus^ 

Se quondam ratus sapientem Tom Coriaius, 

Et Don Qinchottc dicit, sum nunc idiota ! 


' Referring to IlaiisleiVs “ Rival Fiiends ** 

■ An allusion to “Jack Drum's Enteitamment/' 1601. 7 he 
other references to popular tales and heroes of fiction are veiy 
cunous 

* Randolph had probably in his mmd Marlowe's “Tambei- 
lane," first printed in 1590. 

^ “ Palmenn of England,” a weU*known lomance 

• Alluding, I suppose, to Drivenant's play on Alboin, King 
of the Loml^nls, 4\ 1629 
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Nunc metuit iia Sivortia Tkhncgamkk: 

Inai^is derides non audet%m res. 

Is|i|^er Orlando jam non est tam fmiaoof 
Non K^Jeronyt^ cogemus surgere lecto.^ 

Nemo dicat jaiffpradentes pascere Gotham 
Nfunqu’est dootorum comoedia scripta viroruin. 
(jfilfs superat cun<j|^^tanta Uudes 

Eit jam securam pell^ost PwM^ 

Ignavum fucus pecus est, petitulico lucos ; 

£t factus blahcum non saltat prinkum prankum. 
Dicunt hoc puenle Odium vicisse Senile^ 

Hic est sensus non, et possis ludere checkstono. 
Jam peractaest Fabula — Plaudite. 


^ In reference to the famous passage in Kyd*s “ Spanish 
Tragedy,” Hazlitt s Dodsley, x. 54 

* A reference to his fnend Hnusted's Latin drama, entitled 
‘^Senile Odium,” 12®, 1633 
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